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A MARKET THAT IS WAITING FOR YOU 


.a market that is 3,000 miles wide 
550,000 miles long 


$170,000,000 


A PARTNERSHIP 
that is 
WORKING FOR YOU 


In the February issues of Archi- 
tectural Record and National 
Petroleum News there will be 
presented a study designed to 
stimulate action in a vast post- 
war market. 

The editorial staffs of these two 
leading publications have pooled 
their knowledge and experience in 
the preparation of “The Service 
Station of an edi- 
torial feature of vital importance 
to the architect-engineer, the 
manufacturers and distributors of 


Tomorrow,” 


motor fuel, and the manufac- 
turers of building materials and 


station equipment. 


* + * 


service 


This is the second of the Record's 
1944 series of editorial collabora- 
tions covering the following types 
of buildings 
lirports churches 
high way service establishments 
hospitals hotels — industrial 
buildines (mals, factories) 
office building power plants 
tcl / res 


dpariments 


fhedatres 





The coast-to-coast area of the United 
States is covered by a network of 
550,000 miles of paved highways 
over which !n normal times more 
than 34,000,000 automobiles travel 
287,747,000,000 miles yearly. 

These automobiles are served by 
241,856 “filling stations,”’ ranging 
from the one-man, one-pump ad- 
junct to a wayside store, through 
the complete service station selling 
batteries, tires and other accessories 
tothe elaborate ‘‘motel’’ which inad- 
dition provides restaurant and hotel 
service and accommodations, and 
sells many types of merchandise. 

They may be locally owned pri- 
vate enterprises, or they may be 
owned and operated by the com- 
pletely integrated companies which 
control their product from the oil 
well to the point where it enters the 
gas tank in your car. 

They may be highway stations in 
the country, or stations on the out- 
skirts of town, or in the heart of a 
community, or they may be located 
at an airport, serving both planes 
and cars. 

Some of them are of modern de- 
sign, built just before the war, but 
the vast majority will require reno- 
vating, re-equipping or rebuilding 


an economical 


DEEP 


to bring them up to the standard of 
convenience, comfort and efficieng 
which will be demanded by post- 
war motorists—and to bring in the 
increased profits which experience 
has shown that modern construction 
and operation can produce. 

In February the editorial staff of 


National Petroleum News, leading 


magazine in this field, collaborates 
with the editorial staff of Architec- 
tural Record on a feature study— 
“The Service Station of Tomor- 
row.” This editorial feature will 
appear in both publications. It 1s 
designed to stimulate action by both 
the owner-operator group and the 
architect-engineers who have the re- 
sponsibility for preparing plans and 
specifications for service station con- 
struction and modernization. 

We urge you to take full advan- 
tage of this opportunity through ad- 
vertising to put into the hands of 
owner, operator and architect-en- 
gineer now the information about 
your products—old or new—their 
characteristics, their availability — 
which these men mast have in ordet 
to go ahead with plans for the 
nation-wide renovating, rebuilding 
and new building program for this 
industry. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, backed by the news-gathering and 
market gauging facilities of F. W. Dodge Corporation, provides 
its Architect-Engineer readers with a service of information which 
no other publication can render. It provides the Advertiser with 
and effective means of selling this group—the 
most important in the building world of today—and of tomorrow. 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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EXT MONTH 


low Personnel Tests Help Build a Sales 


zation,” by Richard S. Schultz, director, 
rial Relations Methods, Inc. This article 


tes procedures used by companies through- 
country in doing a better job of selecting, 


g, stimulating, and supervising sales repre- 
es. Typical forms used in the work are 


ted 


te Importance of the Publicity Man in 
at Preparation,” by Roland S. Neff, pub- 
arector, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. Here's 
dant on publicity activity and how it can 
tially valuable to the company locally in 
‘ition to peacetime operation. 


cording the Company's History"—A re- 
‘the techniques used by several advertisers 
bishing anniversary or historical books 
te founding and growth of their com- 


O@ 


¢ me ithly, except October, semi-monthly, 
tising Publications, Inc., at 100 E. Ohio St., 
» USA. Telephone Delaware 1337. New 
ces: 330 W. Forty-Second St. Telephone: 
22. Sen Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
Bide. Single copies, 20 cents, except 
25th issue, which is not sold separately. 
tion, J. S. and Canada, $2.00 per year. 
wbsc'iption, $2.50 per year. Entered as 
lass matter December 22, 1936, at the 


“¢ at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 
3, 1879. 
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Chief Engineer 
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Guest Reviewer 
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ELECTRICAL WORLD 


















for November 27, 1943 


This is an excellent engineering 
The most important features ore ¢ 


WHY...WHY...WHY?| Soe 








thot always gets my attention 


Show me proof-1 want to be convinced!” 


“Shades of Salvatore Dali! This ad gives me a psychological shock!” 

That's Bill Deans speaking . . . an engineer with a keen eye and 
sharp tongue for useless advertising. To understand him, you should 
know that he taught electrical engineering at Cornell, worked along: 
side Thomas Edison for 2 years, engineered for a large electrical 
equipment manufacturer for some 15 years, and has poured his ideas 
into the development of I-T-E switchgear for the past 10 years. At 
the moment, Bill Deans heads an engineering staff of 225 electrical: 
mechanical engineers, designers and draftsmen. 

Bill Deans is mot your idea of a typical engineer... the dry 
fellow with his nose constantly in his handbooks. He’s warm, human, 
sympathetic, understanding— with a twinkle in his eye. BUT, when 
you start dishing out technical data on your product, he’s right up 
front, demanding his share. Let this long-time reader of Electrical 
World put it in his own words: 

“I'm damn busy! Technical characteristics and features are the 
only things in product advertising that interest me — and I've got 0 
get this quickly, at a glance. I’m particularly interested in materials 
and built-in parts, anything that has some influence on the desig® 
and functioning of our product. 
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Industrial Marketing in '44 


necessitate switches in strategy. 


The termination of additional con- 


Congress has authorized a war pro- 
gram aggregating some $250 billion. 


‘ 
A perspective of industrial developments and markets 
with which industrial marketers must reckon in 1944 

Pe 

/- 

@ THE YEAR 1944 promises to go By MEMBERS OF THE STAFF complete termination of war work and 
ering down in American history as one of Divisi £ Industrial E freezing of working capital unless 
oreg@ sudden change in industrial produc- + anes 7 agg 2 Bement claims in connection with cancelled 
e.WEtion as the strategy of war develops Fee “ Wahi so DC contracts are promptly settled. 
woe a a a at Pa ommerce, Washington, D. C. ie 
«. a ret Pear eager of 7 ' . For example, some of the lay-offs 

ray Nations offensive against the necessitated by such cancellations 

AXIS. . Z . : a , . 7 

i with consequent and widespread read- might Nag ieger be soap . 
aaanigraer changes " tne ‘dior - justments, would more likely result in pee h neal ste “Thee — ps 
we se re 7s : 2. ; suggests that 

different industries and in different a generally lower level in production pantgasianager Ye. 2 

products are clearly in prospect. compared with last year some part of the postwar reconversion 

| ;, ~~ ' may develop before hostilities cease in 
ot” urther cutbacks of war produc- : “tay Srocnssenss 
any major theater of war. 

tion schedules may be expected as Effect of Cutbacks Fe ee 

nd changing conditions in combat zones and Cancellations That the war agencies are alive to 


in these prospective 
shown by the fact 
created Joint Con- 


the implications 
developments is 
that the newly 


cal @ ‘acts from time to time as the need Cutbacks and cancellations so far tract Termination Board, composed of 
af Sc ccgergs sega fly hae amour ply fou See fad ofthe apni mot del 
; ae , : volved, is expected to announce at an 

At @ &s, may be marked down as a cer- first glance look fairly modest. Aggre- early date the terms of a uniform 
al- > lear production has been maintained, clause for termination of war con- 
With some exceptions, generally or increased, owing to the heavy re- tracts. The Board is also working out 

not critical, military requirements quirements of new programs, and a uniform policy for such things as 

ity have been met in quantity and on these cancellations of contracts have prompt partial payments and loans 
me schedule. Essential civilian needs have had little effect on the over-all oper- after contracts are cancelled, disposal 
been and are being supplied and urgent — of the largest prime contractors of inventory and equipment, and the 

€0 8 replacements, repairs and deficiencies engaged in war work. manner of ‘disposing of subcontracts 
up that may develop can probably be sat- However, even four per cent of and the problems connected with 
cal ise’ by adjustments of military $250 billion counts up to $10 billion. them. The actions and decisions of the 
schedules which are in prospect. This is still a lot of money to Ameri- Joint Contract Termination Board, as 
Toral industrial production in 1944 can industry in general and can have well as other policies related to war 

hes is cted to approximate closely important effects, particularly upon and postwar adjustments, are being 
tom '94°) levels. A major turn in the prog- the hundreds of thousands of smaller studied by Bernard M. Baruch. The 
| ress of the war, which is always pos- contractors and subcontractors. To fact that the Board and the Office of 
AIS sible but cannot safely be predicted some of the latter the loss of a few War Mobilization are actively at work 
gom int light of current information, million dollars in contracts may mean and approaching policy decisions 
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should encourage confidence that im- 
portant problems of this kind will be 
solved. 


Materials Are Easing 


The materials situation in general 
promises to be much easier in 1944. 
Indeed, it is said to be over the hump 
at least for the most part. The bottle- 
necks now are in the critical compon- 
ents of materials and present expecta- 
tion is that this problem may be large- 
ly overcome within the next few 
months. 

As a result of the easier situation in 
metals, the War Production Board has 
recently indicated resumption of lim- 
ited production of electric irons, wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators and 
certain plumbing fixtures. While this 
announcement was generally interpre- 
ted as meaning that the green light 
had been given the industries con- 
cerned, subsequent developments made 
it clear that volume production in 
these lines will come gradually. Con- 
trols have been definitely eased, but 
not removed. Accordingly, electric 
iron production is to be resumed dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944, with 
washing and_ refrigerators 
following probably in the second and 
third quarters. 


machines 


The increasing liberality of the War 
Production Board toward civilians may 
also extend to the manufacture of 
about four million alarm clocks, which 
have long been off the market but in 
wide demand, and to bicycles. The 
latter is under active consideration and 
is said to await only a decision as to 
the number of machines required to 
provide adequate transportation in the 
light of tire, gasoline and passenger 
car shortages. 


Restrictions Being Relaxed 


Loosening of restrictions in these 
and other fields presents important 
problems in the fields of production 
and marketing. War production in the 
industries involved must continue at 
full speed under existing schedules. 
One question posed is whether all con- 
cerns normally manufacturing electric 
irons, bathtubs, washing machines, or 
refrigerators, for example, shall share 
in the newly authorized civilian pro- 
duction to the extent that current 
war contracts permit, or shall produc- 
tion be concentrated in a section of 
that industry and that section relieved 
of war work? Which arrangement 
would work to the best advantage of 
the war program and of the industry 
as a whole? 


The“housewife is assured of a larger 
volume of flatware, but cutlery pro- 
duction in 1944 is expected to remain 
at about the 1943 level. 
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Roland R. Davis, left, assistant to the gen- 
eral advertising manager of Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and veteran of thirty- 
six years’ service, is shown receiving the 
company's highest award, the Order of 
Merit and a bronze plaque, which were pre- 
sented him last month by G. Edward Pen- 
dray, assistant to the company's president 


Little increase in petroleum produc- 
tion in the United States is expected 
in 1944, the present output of 4,500,- 
000 barrels daily being on the basis 
of full capacity. During 1942 a total 
of 18,740 wells were drilled. It is 
estimated that 19,000 wildcat and 
development wells were drilled in 1943 
and that 22,300 or more will be drilled 
this year. 

New 1944 
pected to be about fifty per cent of 
the 1943 volume and thirty per cent 
of 1942. The chief reduction will be 
in public construction, as the housing 
program for the Army and Navy and 
the new facilities for producing war 
materials are largely completed. One 
result of partial curtailment of certain 
war programs may be an increase in 
labor and materials available before 
the end of 1944 for building new 
houses and repairing old ones. How- 
ever, re-employment in the construc- 
tion industry may be obstructed by 
labor shortages elsewhere, as in the 


construction in IS @X- 


lumber industry. 

A ten per cent reduction in lumber 
output in 1944 is a probability owing 
to the shortage of labor and trucks, 
tractors, tires, loggers’ shoes and other 
equipment items. 

As a result of the shortage of logs, 
the supply of wood pulp is not sufh- 
cient to meet all needs, and restrictions 
of consumption of paper by the less 
essential users will be necessary to 
bring demand for paper into balance 
with the curtailed supply of pulpwood 
and wood pulp. 


Textile Outlook Mixed 


Little improvement in the supply of 
cotton goods in 1944 is in prospect 
because of the shortage of labor 
at the cotton mills. However, there 
is more optimism regarding the pro- 
duction of woolen fabrics for civilian 
use because of larger supplies of raw 
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wool. The military forces will con- 
tinue to use greater quantities of rayon 
products in 1944. Production is ex- 
pected to increase, but not sufficiently 
to provide more rayon goods for civil- 
ian use. The armed forces likewise 
will consume all available nylon yarns, 
In general, the tight labor situation 
will continue to be the chief obstacle 
to increased production of textiles. 

Civilians will be able to buy mor 
chemicals in 1944 because of increased 
production and slackening military de- 
mand for certain products. There 
will be a comfortable supply of drugs 
this year, except quinine, ipecac, and 
emetine. 

The production of leather shoes is 
not likely to increase in 1944 owing to 
inadequate supplies of hides. The sup- 
ply situation in children’s shoes will be 
eased by efforts to increase output, 
even at the expense of adult sizes. A 
greater influx of nonleather footwear 
—rubber, fabrics and synthetics—is 
expected when spring lines are dis- 
played in retail stores. 

In the machinery field, producers 
will curtail the output of machine 
tools in 1944 and probably divert a 
small part of electrical equipment ca- 
pacity to civilian products. Production 
in this industry in 1943 was at un- 
precedented levels. Considering all the 
combinations of circumstances which 
may eventuate during 1944, the prob- 
abilities favor a degree of activity in 
the industry as a whole somewhat less 
than in 1943, but nevertheless greater 
than in prewar years. 


Reconversion Problem Ahead 
The possible and probable shifts in 


war production, involving in man) 
cases some return to production ot 
civilian goods, have been outlined to 
provide a general background for con- 
sideration of industrial marketing 
problems during the next year. Mar- 
keting for both consumer and indus- 
trial products has ahead a reconver- 
sion problem as we emerge from wat 
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to peace as difficult and requiring % 
much thought and prior planning * 
the other phases of readjustment ap 
plying to plants, products, material 
and processes. 

For the industrial marketer, th 
wartime pattern has, for the most 
part, fully emerged. The dislocation 
of marketing channels, changes in ¢& 
tablished relationships between pre 
ducers and their customers, in fact 
all phases of industrial marketing have 
undergone various changes. Industri! 
markets have shifted in type of pr 
uct, location and type of customer 
and normal marketing techniques and 
practices have been supplanted by 
emergency methods imposed by 6o™ 

(Continued on page 120 
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By ALLEN M. SMYTHE 


Advertising Consultant, Washington, D. C. 





Latest Developments on Advertising 


Allowances on War Contracts 


An analysis of viewpoints of various government and 


war contracting agencies on advertising expenditures 


@ IT IS well within the realms of 
probability that the year 1944 will 
witness a distinct improvement in the 
federal attitude towards advertising. 
No new liberal policies are expected 
but rather a clearer definition of those 
now in effect and an increasing will- 
ingness on the part of auditing and 
contracting officials to be fair and rea- 
sonable to industrialists who have gone 
all-out in the war effort. 

The usual number of press releases 
and after dinner speeches extolling the 
virtues of advertising are scheduled 
from officials in the non-spending 
agencies and they will have no more 
practical effect than heretofore. 

What concerns the advertising man- 
agers (and treasurers) of industrial 
firms will be the opinions and policies 
during the current year of the fiscal 
and the spending agencies of the gov- 
ernment. 

The liberal yet fair rules and reg- 
ulations of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
rau of the Treasury in allowing ad- 
vertising and selling expenditures to 
be considered deductible in computing 
income taxes are well known and will 
probably be subject to no change. 
The Bureau is required by law to allow 
ill “ordinary and necessary” business 
penses made in good faith. 


To Watch Income Returns 


The Truman Committee demand 
that they stop “executive advertising” 
Will not result in any modification of 
their present rules and regulations. It 
will, however, tend to cause a closer 


gtutiny of the tax returns of those 
$°Mpanies in the higher income tax 
B>tackers to make sure that any great 


mereace in advertising expenditures 
Was noc made to “avoid the payment 
of income taxes.” 


Advance rulings on the admissi- 


bility of such increased expenditures 
will continue to be made when com- 
plete budgets and detailed reasons 
therefor are properly presented to the 
taxpayer’s Ruling Section. Because 
of the increased burden the Internal 
Revenue Bureau will be called upon 
to carry these advance rulings which 
now require six or seven weeks will 
necessitate considerable more time. 
Manufacturers mainly or wholly 
devoted to war work are vitally con- 
cerned with the advertising policies 
of the four main federal spending 
agencies, i.e., the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Procurement Division 
(lend-lease) of the Treasury, and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission. The in- 
terpretations and the practical ap- 
plication of these policies to the vari- 
ous types of contracts held by such 
manufacturers are all important. 


Auditing Policies Standardized 


It is important to understand the 
fiscal principles upon which these gov- 
ernment departments function. First, 
there is a basic auditing policy to de- 
termine the exact costs in war plants 
and it is applicable to all war con- 
tractors regardless of the type of con- 
tracts they may hold. Second, spe- 
cial policies apply and extra allow- 
ances are made to those companies 
whose contracts make them subject 
to renegotiation or whose contracts 
may be abruptly terminated. 

The basic auditing policies for 
the determination of costs on govern- 
ment contracts are now stabilized and 
although the allowance for advertis- 
ing expenditures as items of cost are 
very limited, it is thoroughly under- 
stood and impartially administered by 
the thousands of civilian federal aud- 
itors throughout the country. The 
“bible” for the auditors of the first 
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three mentioned spending agencies is 
the auditing guide book “Explanation 
of the Principles for the Determina- 
tion of Costs on Government Con- 
tracts.” 

These departments have rigidly ad- 
hered to the principle that no selling 
expenses are admissible as costs in war 
contracts. This arbitrarily eliminates 
most advertising expenditures. 

Auditing officials properly recog- 
nize that local newspaper space and 
radio time are justifiable production 
expenses in any manufacturing plant 
when used to procure employes, pre- 
vent absenteeism and accidents, elim- 
inate labor-turnover and strikes and 
otherwise improve employe morale. 
Personnel activities and employe prob- 
lems vary greatly, in factories and lo- 
calities and because no definite, de- 
pendable rules have been worked out 
for such expenses it is highly desirable 
for advertising managers to secure ad- 
vance approval before undertaking 
such “manufacturing” expenditures. 


Technical Advertising Allowed 


Likewise, a reasonable amount of ad- 
vertising of an industrial and institu- 
tional character placed in the trade 
and technical publications of the con- 
tractor’s own industry are considered 
admissible items of cost. These items 
are placed under the heading of ad- 
ministrative expenses and all authori- 
ties recognize their high essentiality. 

Such expenditures tend “to expedite 
production,” “to reduce costs,” “‘to 
improve quality of product,” and 
otherwise achieve technological ad- 
vancements throughout the contrac- 
tor’s industry. 

In the past year there have been 
publications of doubtful circulation 
which have claimed to be “trade” mag- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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By FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


President, Amertype Recordgraph Corporation, New York 


Nine points to consider in organizing and conducting 


a program for readying the sales force for postwar 


@ YOUR POSTWAR sales program 
need not be difficult, nor need you 
make it appear mysterious. It will be 
a program that will tie in with the 
needs of your company to 
merchandise a given quantity at a 
profit. It will be a program that will 
take into consideration as many of the 
factors that may affect that profit as 
your alert mind can forsee. But it will 
be a program of common sense. 


current 


If you want to swim, you jump into 
the water. But to make the first jump 
in a cold pool takes a little nerve, even 
though you know the ultimate result 
will be good for you, and fun in addi- 
tion. So it is with this question of 
postwar sales planning. It is not that 
we all do not see the need of it, we just 
have not taken the time nor the 
courage to jump into the program it- 
self. It is easy to see why. There are 
many indications that conditions under 
which we will sell may be radically 
changed from those to which we have 
been accustomed. 

That there will be 


controlled economy from Washington 
is very likely, and in many ways essen- 


some kind of 


tial, if we are to reconvert to civilian 
activity without utter chaos. I could 
invite you to make a list of all the 
difficulties that lie ahead for you and 
the list would be as long as both your 
arms. In fact, | would suggest as a 
good start on your planning that you 
do just that. Get out in the open all 
the ghosts and haunting items that 
seem to plague you. Take a good look 
at them. Many will be real; some will 
not. All of worthy of 
analysis and 


them are 
review as you approach 


your problem. 


So, here we go! I am about to sug- 


gest to you some steps to take for 


your own company, and your own 
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activity within your company which 
will guide you in making a workable 
plan. 


1. Decide On a Formula of 
Approach 


If you are going to make postwar 
maps, you first have to determine what 
geographical areas you want to cover. 
So first determine the specific prob- 
lems you want that plan of yours to 
meet, and work out a general outline 
of your objectives. It will, of course, 
be necessary to revise that outline 
many times, but the most important 
thing is to make a start. For example, 
will your plan cover all phases of sell- 
ing and marketing only, or will it go 
much deeper into the general activity 
of other departments of your com- 
pany that tie in with your own? First 
then, define for yourself the territory 
you want to cover in your planning. 


2. Review All of Your Recent 
Sales Plans 


One of the greatest assets to any 
sales department is a personality in 
authority who constantly reviews 
previous activities to appraise their 
values, and to determine what ele- 
ments in a given campaign or plan 
would still be applicable in current 
activity. Many companies make it a 
rule to keep a permanent library of all 
selling activities, campaigns, all types 
of selling tools, letters to salesmen, 
contests, etc., for the sole purpose of 
being able to cash in on the thought 
and care that went into those efforts 
in the past. So, for your next step in 
planning, collect all your recent sell- 
ing ideas in one place; then take the 
time before you worry about any new 
plan, to go over what you /ave done, 
and determine how much of it is sfill 


good. You will be amazed with your 
results. You have a gold mine in ideas 
right in your own organization. Use 
those ideas to build your plan. We are 
all package-minded, and we frequently 
change our package for our products 
to advantage. But the contents are 
usually the same. What is the matter 
with doing the same thing with your 
good ideas? And if you have not 
started the good idea of a “library”, 
get it started as you set up your new 


plan. 


3. Take Time To Read All You 
Can on the Subject of Planning 


Collect all good articles in your 
business papers. Surround yourself 
with good books on merchandising and 
all phases of selling. Frequently the 
reading of chapter headings will suffice 
to bring to your mind the various 
items in your program that you will 
want to develop in your plan. Review 
the material put out by the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development as 4 
guide in planning. Read new books 
on postwar economic thinking, not as 
outlines to follow, but rather to stimu- 
late your own thinking. You must 
keep your mind in step with the cur- 
rent trends. You must be aware of 
many surveys that are being carried 
on now by magazines and bureaus set 
up for this purpose. You need an in- 
telligent understanding of the prob- 
lems that face you generally, in the 
immediate and ultimate postwar pefi- 
od. So, ample reading and study im 
the quiet of your home will be neces- 
sary. It will be worth while to cake 
a week and get away from the office 
where you can be by yourself and do 
some really constructive thinking: 
Any keen executive will grant you 
time to yourself for a job like (at. 


Ask him! 
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4. Who Else in Your Company is 
Working on Postwar Planning? 


Obviously it is desirable for the 
sales department to tie in with other 
divisions of the company. If your top 
management has already set up one 
person in the organization to coérdi- 
nate this entire company planning, 
you are off to a good start. If not, 
your initiative will be appreciated in 
starting such a setup. 

In any event, it is logical that you 
und out your associate executives as 
to their plans. I have always taken the 
position that the sales department 
should take the leadership in an or- 
ganization. It can blaze the way on 
product design; on manufacturing 
wchnique; on accounting procedures; 
om pricing, as well as on its own 
tivities. The opportunity to submit 
deas is never restricted to your own 
individual department. I have always 
felt that because a sales person must 
constantly use his head and be re- 
surceful in selling, he has a head 
tart in the process of cooking up 
ideas. Why not apply that technique 
to other departments as well as your 
own? Tie in your thinking with your 
ssociates. Get together for a series 
of meetings; talk it over at lunch. 
Take these associates off to a quiet 
spot where you can put your heads to- 
gether. This planning job will need 
the best brains you have—the best 
you can gather around you. 


5. Set Up a Research Department 
on Selling Problems 


We are all conscious that our first 
job is to win this war. Many of us 
have worked harder than we ever 
thought possible. Some have worked 
too hard and without proper organ- 
lations to assist them. But notwith- 
tanding that we must win the war; 
we must likewise be sure that we 
mauve planned well for the peace to 
come. We are fighting for this good 
land of ours; let’s be sure that when 
we have won the war, we are pre- 
pared to make the most of what we 
have won. 





Consequently, it is far from un- 
pitriotic to set up a special depart- 
ment with keen brains to carry on this 
tlling research. Good men are avail- 
ible now. Care and time should be 
tuken co form this group. You should 
ell management on providing funds 
carry on the work. This will in- 
volve studies of markets, consumer 
xceptince of your product, competi- 
‘We activities, new products and their 
Possibl> profitableness, and a host of 





other ings that you have always 
Wante’ to take the time to do so that 
Jour work could be based on as many 


facts ac possible. Now is the time to 








FREDERICK B. HEITKAMP 


Mr. Heitkamp is highly regarded in the in- 
dustrial field for his keen thinking on sales 
practices which he has shared liberally with 
others from the platform and through many 
articles on the subject in this and other 
publications. As vice-president and general 
sales manager of American Type Founders, 
which post he still retains, he was selected 
to head up the company’s subsidiary devoted 
to war production. Previously he directed the 
marketing activities of Lyon Metal Products, 
Inc., Aurora, Ill., and was advertising man- 
ager, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


get this phase of your work well 


established. 
6. Get Your Selling Tools in Shape 


All through this war period the em- 
phasis has been on quick tooling. The 
record established by manufacturing 
has been enviable. Why not the same 
fine results now by our sales organ- 
izations? How well stocked is your 
tool crib of selling tools? What new 
selling jigs and fixtures will you need? 
How well will you have your sales- 
men equipped when they do go out to 
sell the new markets? Again, take all 
your previous tools and give them the 
once over and bring them up to date. 
Make them selling tools. Make them 
useable tools. And provide cnough 
tools in the right form and size. Make 
it a definite responsibility of some 
group to retool for postwar selling. 
Get started now! 


7. What Kind of Training Will 
You Give Your Sales Force? 
With that question come the im- 

portant ones of, “Where will I get 

my salesmen? What kind of men will 

I need? Where are they now? How 

can I get started now to line them up? 

How can I train my men in the best 

way and in the shortest time?” 

Many organizations still have a 
sales force, even in the capital goods 
industries. How about starting now 
on part of their time to do some real 
fundamental training either in the 
field or in home office organized 
groups? Even though the ultimate 
features in your products may not be 
yet determined, there are still many 
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fundamental selling matters that could 
be handled to advantage. The impor- 
tant thing is to start now with some 
kind of training, and work into a 
more complete program as time goes 
on. 


8. Set Up a Good Statistical 
Control Department 


This may be done in connection 
with your accounting department and 
thus save some expense. However, it 
has been my experience that sales man- 
agement requires more material than 
that which an accounting department 
can supply, and a small but accurate 
group is desirable to keep you posted 
on the facts and figures of various 
elements in your selling program. So 
go over the records you have now; 
bring them up to date. Profit by a 
study of these records and use them 
as guides in your new plan. Take the 
time to set up proper visual controls, 
backed up by supporting figures, but 
provide yourself with the means to get 
a quick over-all picture of important 
elements of your program. And by no 
means least, learn how to interpret 
facts and figures. Keep only those 
records that your experience has shown 
are actually used by you. Others are 
apt to be needless expense. 


9. And Now, Make a First Draft 
of Your Plan 

It will be the first of many. But 
get started. Have the plan in such 
physical form that it lends itself to 
change and improvement, or shift and 
addition. Do not be afraid to subject 
it to criticism of top management fre- 
quently. It will pay you and your 
company. It will help your manage- 
ment and it will improve your own 
standing within your company. And 
as fast as any one step can be de- 
termined, try to take action on that 
part of the program and get it 
started. 

There is no mystery to planning. 
It is hard work. It requires brain 
work. It takes time. It takes courage. 
It means taking reasonable chances 
based on as many facts as you can 
have available. But the success of 
your product in the stiff coming good 
markets will be determined on the 
kind of alert, ingenious, and common 
sense planning you do in the next 
several months. 





Save Paper! 


Carelessness and wasteful- 
ness in the use of paper now 
will seriously affect the sup- 
ply for your requirements 
later. Assure the continua- 
tion of your efforts by using 
paper conservatively. 
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By J. SEWARD McCAIN 


Director Foreign Market Research 
"Ingenieria Internacional," New York 


Litin American Export Protatilities-- 
Nou and Postwar 


An analysis of export markets to the South and fac- 


tors favoring U. S. while other nations are rebuilding 


@ FOLLOWING four years of sharp- 
ly curtailed imports, Latin American 
demand for general purpose industrial 
machinery and materials is far in ex- 
cess of available supply. The prospect 
for immediate sales is limited, in al- 
most every instance, only by the abil- 
ity of North American manufacturers 
to fill orders. 


This is an abnormal condition aris- 
ing from war-induced economic dislo- 
cations in all parts of the world. Yet 
it is a condition that cannot undergo 
an immediate change at the end of the 
war for a complex of reasons herein- 
after outlined more fully. Latin Amer- 
ica must continue as a “sellers’ mar- 
ket” for some time after hostilities 
cease, and there is evidence to support 
the estimate of at least two years of 
extremely active buying after military 
restrictions are removed. This period, 
however, will not be a “field day” for 
opportunist exporters. 


The Long and Short View 


This appraisal of an exceptionally 
favorable short-term outlook is based 
upon a heavy accumulated demand 
added to normal month-to-month re- 
quirements, backed by adequate pur- 
chasing power in the form of U. S. 
dollar credits that now approach the 
huge total of one and a half billion 
dollars. 


The long-term future outlook, 
which many manufacturers will re- 
gard as more important, is less easy to 
forecast accurately. Favorable condi- 
tions of today will undoubtedly be 
modified to some extent. New factors 
will emerge later as the mists of mili- 
tary secrecy are lifted. Our present 
conception of the Latin American 
market of ten or twenty years hence 
depends upon inferences drawn from 
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fragments of fact, pieced together to 
form an incomplete pattern. 

The existing surplus of demand in 
Latin America is the result of peak 
production in resource industries that 
contribute to war requirements. This 
production program has multiplied the 
need for new industrial buildings, new 
plant equipment, and replacements. It 
has placed a heavy load on transporta- 
tion facilities and central power sta- 
tions. It has increased general pros- 
perity and public buying power and 
has thus stimulated the local manufac- 
ture of consumer goods. 


No Field Day for Amateurs 


Latin America is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon overseas supply sources 
for the machinery and technical prod- 
ucts used by its industrial plants. Be- 
fore the war it was supplied from the 
United States and Europe, and to a 
much smaller extent from the Far 
East. 

The war has suspended European 
and Asiatic commerce with the west- 
ern hemisphere, and it has diverted a 
major part of our own production ca- 
pacity to munitions manufacture. For 
the time being Latin American indus- 
try is forced to make shift somehow 
with what it has and with what little 
we can spare. 

Changes will come at the war’s end, 
but they cannot bring about a radical 
shrinkage in demand while Latin 
America has money to buy the equip- 
ment it needs so desperately for in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. 


Yet we must anticipate a steady 
increase in competition between Amer- 
ican manufacturers as the demobiliza- 
tion of industry in the United States 
releases more and more production 
capacity and new markets become nec- 
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essary to compensate for vanishing 
government contracts. 


A Look Ahead 


So much for the present and the 
first few postwar years. Where do we 
go from there? Will Latin Ameri- 
can industry expand or contract after 
the war job is done? For the answer 
we must rely mainly on circumstantial 
evidence and this seems to support the 
conclusion that Latin America’s fu- 
ture holds the bright promise of ex- 
traordinary industrial advancement. 


Among the resources needed for 3 
high degree of industrialism, Latin 
America has only one serious def- 
ciency. Coal, iron, petroleum and other 
essential minerals abound. Food sti- 
ples, cotton, rubber, and timber are 
produced, or are capable of produc- 
tion, in virtually unlimited volume. 
The outstanding lack is manpower. 


In this respect, Latin America re 
sembles the United States at the end 
of the Civil War. Our manpower 
problem was solved by immigration, 
and the USA grew to be the world’ 
greatest industrial nation. There 
reason to think that postwar popult- 
tion shifts may accomplish something 
of the same result in the southern re 
publics, especially in view of the dis 
tressed condition of the old world and 
the pressure upon millions of its ut 
happy people. An enlightened immr- 
gration policy, if adopted at first by 
only a few of the more advanced n 
tions to the south, might give # 
astonishing lift to Latin American ™® 
dustrialism. 


Machinery Replacing 
Pick.and Shovel 


It may be said with some subs:ant# 
degree of conviction, howev: that 
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with or without the stimulus of immi- 
gration, Latin America is at the 
threshold of an expanding industrial 
era. If labor shortages continue, labor- 
saving machinery must be utilized to 
a correspondingly greater extent. That 
assumption rests only in part upon 
the wealth of Latin American mate- 
rial resources. Additional evidence is 
provided by certain projects now un- 
der development, and others under 
consideration, that could only be jus- 
tified by substantial long-range in- 
dustrial considerations. 

Space limitations forbid an inven- 
tory of these projects but a few of the 
most significant instances may be 
mentioned. 

In Brazil a steel mill is nearing com- 
pletion at Volta Redonda, where struc- 
tural steel shapes, rails, and sheet will 
be rolled. It is scheduled to begin 
operation late in 1944 or early 1945, 
employing about 4,700 men. The ul- 
timate annual production capacity will 
be 1,000,000 tons, but it will operate 
at about one-third of that volume at 
the start. Modern housing for all the 
workmen and their families and ade- 
quate hospital facilities are a part of 
the project. All equipment was im- 
ported from the United States. 

The mill will be supplied with iron 
ore from Minas Gerais, reputed to have 
greater reserves than originally pos- 
sssed by our now depleted Mesabi 
Range. 

Coal supplies will come from the 
Santa Caterina fields which contain a 
substantial proportion of Brazil’s total 
coal deposits, variously estimated as 
from one to five billion tons. 

Both mining operations are to be 
worked by the open-pit method and 
will be ready for full production as 
soon as railway facilities, now under 
construction, are completed. 

Brazil is also building a plant for 
manufacturing airplane engines under 
license from Curtiss-Wright and an- 
other under Fairchild license. The first 
is well advanced toward production. 

The manufacture of aluminum and 
plastics is under serious consideration 
because of the need for these products 
ind the availability of raw materials. 

The principal industrial centers of 
Brazi!_ are now well supplied with 
cheap hydro-electric power, and wa- 
r power resources still undeveloped 
are virtually unlimited. 

In Peru, the Santa-Chimbote devel- 
%ment is likened to our own TVA. 
Work has already been started but the 
greatest part is still to be done. The 
Projec: includes construction of blast 


furnaces, steel mills, chemical plants, 
ind coment mills at the port of Chim- 

te; harbor improvements; and de- 
Yelopment of necessary power from 
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BROWN & SHARPE 


Realizing that there is a great need for 
proper maintenance of its tools in foreign 
markets, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company 
uses its space in export papers to instruct 
users in methods of keeping tools sharp 


hydro-electric plants to be built in the 
Santa River valley. 
Mexico Develops Resources 

Mexico is building a new steel 
mill at Monclova. In the beginning 
it will use Mexican coal and iron ore 
to produce pig-iron for the United 
States. Later, it will produce sheets 
and plate for local use. The Monter- 
rey Iron and Steel Company is build- 
ing an additional blast furnace. 

Seventy miles west of Mexico City 
the Ixtapantongo hydro-electric plant 
is almost ready to operate. It will 
produce 93,000 kva. from water power 
and will have steam stand-by equip- 
ment of equal capacity. Mexico City 
will derive an additional ten per cent 
supply from this new power source to 
relieve an acute shortage. 

An interesting sidelight on the Ix- 
tapantongo project is the fact that 
all equipment was originally ordered 
from Germany by a barter arrange- 
ment whereby Mexico paid in advance 
with petroleum. The only equipment 
Germany ever supplied was about ten 
per cent of the penstock pipes. All 
other equipment was later purchased 
in the United States. 


Uruguay Supplements 
Power Sources 


A similar situation exists in Uru- 
guay where a German syndicate un- 
dertook to develop the hydro-electric 
resources of the Rio Negro. 

Work was started in 1937 and later 
abandoned, after which the concession 
was cancelled and arrangements made 
with the U. S. government for tech- 
nical and financial aid and for the pur- 
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chase of necessary equipment in the 
country. 

The complete development will 
consist of four units of 45,000 hp. 
each, two substations, and two trans- 
mission lines each 145 miles in length. 
Seventeen miles of railroad in the res- 
ervoir area will be relocated and new 
rail will be laid. The main dam will 
be 131 feet in height. 

The foregoing are a few among 
many examples of new facilities that 
might be cited as proof of the per- 
manence of Latin America’s industrial 
trend. Expanding industrialism cre- 
ates an expanding market for suitable 
machinery and materials. Where will 
the bulk of these requirements be 


bought? 
USA in Favorable Position 


Among the factors that favor the 
United States as the origin of supply, 
the following may be emphasized: 

Latin America has the where- 
withal to buy from us; it is 
familiar with our technical prod- 
ucts; it has a strong incentive to 
trade with us; it will have diffh- 
culty in buying elsewhere. 

For years the trade balance with 
the United States has been favorable 
to Latin America. Banking authorities 
agree that Latin American credits in 
this country have now reached the 
huge total of one billion U. S. dollars. 

These credits are the result of com- 
pleted business transactions. They 
represent money in the bank, available 
for Latin American purchases of nec- 
essary commodities when we are in a 
position to supply them. But this 
billion dollar balance is not the whole 
story. The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington has set aside another 492 
million dollars for loans to Latin 
America covering very large public 
improvement and industrial projects 
and two-thirds of that amount is still 
unspent because war conditions have 
held up the projects. Thus the back- 
log of Latin American purchasing 
power consists of credit balances and 
unused loans amounting to more than 
one and a third billion dollars. 


A Magnificent Sampling Program 


The huge quantities of U. S. tech- 
nical products that have gone into 
Latin America, especially in the past 
four years, have amounted to a sam- 
pling program on a vast scale. Our 
motor vehicles, airplanes, and machin- 
ery are demonstrating the efficiency 
and competence of our designers and 
producers, and are advertising the 
United States as the source of equip- 
ment that has a high degree of func- 
tional excellence. The label “made 
in USA,” in itself has come to be 

(Continued on page 156) 
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By DALE S. COLE 
Assistant to General Manager 


@ JUST PREVIOUS to the war, 
about sixty-five per cent of the pro- 
duction of this nation was being ac- 
complished on machine tools that were 
ten or more years old. Apparently 
machine tools hardly ever wear out. 
Once a machine becomes worn to the 
extent that it has lost the high de- 
gree of accuracy required for its orig- 
inal job, it can usually be shifted into 
another department or shop where the 
tolerances are not so exacting, thus 
retaining its utility somewhere in the 
production field for many years. 


It is fine to build something which 
lasts for a long time and of which the 
builder can be justly proud, but in 
the competitive days ahead his cus- 
tomer is going to find it vital to use 
only the most modern, highly produc- 
tive machines available, and not to 
continue using old equipment too 
long. The most effective sales approach 
will be to convince machine tool users 
of this fact. Certainly any manufac- 
turer who hopes to sell a portion of 
his output abroad can only compen- 
sate for the higher wages he pays by 
having the most productive equip- 
ment he can get. 

History shows that wars stimulate 
ingenuity and invention. This war 
has been no exception. Innumerable 
ideas have germinated in the shops; 
new ways of doing things, new ma- 
chines, and new methods of using old 
ones. Available supplies of hitherto 
scarce materials have made it neces- 
sary to invent new machining tech- 
niques. Scarcities of other materials 
have forced substitutions. Many clever 
shop “kinks” and “wrinkles” have 
grown out of the pressure exerted on 
production men. Some of these are 
worthy of survival and of incorpo- 
ration into the machines of the future. 

The thousands of metal working 
shops the country over constitute one 
great experimental laboratory out of 
which the bubbling over of ideas from 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland 


Whither Machine Tools? 


A review of the position of the machine tool indus- 


try and factors which may affect its future marketing 





the boiling activity of many minds, 
provide a vast pool of technical pos- 
sibilities from which may be drawn 
improvements which will influence 
the design, performance and sale of 
machine tools for years to come. In 
this respect both the signs and the 
times are propitious. 

Give the machine tool builder ade- 
quate support and the opportunity 
for catching his breath after his un- 
precedented exertions of the war ef- 
fort, a year or so to adapt some of the 
war-born feats to peacetime produc- 
tion requirements, to evaluate and as- 
similate war experiences, and there 
will flow from his shop new types of 
machine tools capable in every way 
of carrying on, in the best tradition, 
that continuity of improvement for 
which this American industry has be- 
come famous. 

However, encouraging as the future 
may appear as regards the probabili- 
ties for technical advances in machine 
tools, and pleasing as may be the high 
sounding phrases which may be em- 
ployed to publicize them, there are 
many factors which must be taken 
into consideration, especially by those 
who are responsible for selling ma- 
chine tools in the days to come. 


Disposition of Surpluses 


The huge number of machine tools 
built during the war were and are 
They still exist and 

cent of them are 
adaptable to the requirements of 
peacetime production. Even though 
they have been operated twenty-four 
hours a day, they are not even worn 
out. About two-thirds of these tools 
belong to the government. The ma- 
chine tool industry is vitally inter- 
ested in what is to become of them. 
If they are not disposed of in an or- 
derly and controlled manner they may 
vex the industry for years to come. 


It is being recommended that many 


not expendable. 
about ninety per 
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of these fine machines be retained by 
the government to modernize the 
equipment of arsenals, bases, repair 
depots, and navy yards; that others 
be locked up in stand-by armament 
plants; and still others be made avail- 
able to technical schools. 


Over and above these proposed uses 
there will remain a large number of 
surplus machine tools. These are the 
machines that can, if promptly sold, 
improve the efficiency of all of th 
nation’s vast metal working industry. 
But they will make no contribution to 
the national welfare unless they ar 
put to work. 

It has also been repeatedly suggested 
that many of these surplus tools can 
very well be sold or lend-leased abroad 
to rehabilitate devastated countries # 
that they may again be productive, 
and to place their peoples in a position 
to be purchasers of many of the things 
we make. Though they will need onl) 
a small part of the enormous number 
of machine tools we will have avail- 
able after the war, this would be 3 
constructive measure and should bk 
carried out. Russia will be our best 
prospect for machine tools, and can 
probably pay for them in alloys tha 
we should have to build up substan- 
tial reserves. 

There are two generally accepted 
opinions as to postwar condition 
which may influence machine tool é 
sign: (1) that wage rates will remam 
high and, (2) that it ought to be out 
aim, as good citizens of both Americ 
and the world, to produce more things 
at lower costs for more people. This 
means emphasis to achieve lower pr 
duction costs by more efficient m* 
chine operation. That is th: onl} 
way we can make things cheaper ™ 
spite of high labor rates, which 
would seem to mean that the n 
tools-of the future will have 
more automatic, do more ope! 
at the same time, operate at 
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speeds with faster feeds, consume less 
power, generate less waste metal, re- 
quire less attention, be easier and 
quicker to set up, and inexpensive to 
maintain. 


Design Influences 


During the last few years the “pro- 
gressive station” type of machine op- 
eration has been widely used, the work 
being done simultaneously at several 
points on the machine. In effect, several 
machines have been built into one. 
All stations may do the same operation 
or the work may be passed on from 
one to another for progressive ma- 
chining. Whether this procedure will 
result in some of the more standard 
types of machines being constructed 
in this form will depend upon the de- 
mand for them. One operator taking 
care of a number of stations might 
be one of the ways of partially off- 
setting high labor rates. 

Usually the machine tool builder 
does not have much to say about the 
kinds of metals his customers use in 
their products. He is required to build 
tools to machine whatever kinds of 
materials are in favor. Should manu- 
facturers make increasing use of the 
lighter metals and alloys it is quite 
possible that different kinds of ma- 
chining will be advisable, involving 
higher speeds and feeds to take ad- 
vantage of the speed with which such 
materials can be cut. Despite the 
publicity currently being given to the 
possible uses of the lighter metals, the 
extent of the requirements as they 
might affect machine tool design are 
not now definitely known. 

The availability of these metals, 
however, may lead to changes in the 
materials used for some machine tool 
parts, the higher cost of the material 
being offset by faster machining, and 
the advantage to the user being a 
machine that is more easily handled 
in setting up. 


Effect of New Cutting Tools 


Wartime experience with new cut- 
ting tools, especially those with car- 
bide tips, may spearhead revisions in 
machining practices, which in turn 
will make desirable certain design 
changes, as for instance, the use of 
iutomatic tool lifters on planers. The 
doption of accessories to improve the 
Performance of a machine tool gener- 
ally does not involve major changes 


in the basic tool itself, but to make 
the { ullest possible use of the kind of 
cutt. rg tools that may be available in 
the C.ys to come will mean far more 
thar change in accessory equipment 
and ll in some cases require a funda- 


men redesign. 
Doubtless a more extensive use of 
electronic concrols can be applied to 





National Machine Tool Builders’ Association has been doing an effective promotional job 
for the industry through ‘Machine Tools," telling of the vital war role of machine tools 


machine tools if desirable and in cases 
that warrant the additional expense. 
If opinions are correct, we have one 
foot over the threshold of an clec- 
tronic age, and it may well be that 
considerable production may be se- 
cured in some operations by the use 
of new electronic controls. 


While a power-driven cutting tool 
cannot be made completely fool-proof, 
and although much has been done 
with regard to safety of operation, 
there is much that can still be done 
to reduce operational hazards. The 
ultimate has not been attained in 
guarding against work spoilage. 


Compare the appearance of today’s 
machine tools with those of a few 
years ago. Their lines are graceful 
and pleasing. They appear strong and 
sturdy. They suggest power and the 
ability to do a lot of work. The mo- 
tors are not just hung on anywhere, 
they are well placed and nicely en- 
closed. Yet with all that has been 
done machine tools can be even better 
“styled.” 

Well finished, attractively painted 
machine tools 
take care of them and to derive some 
enjoyment in handling their equip- 


inspire operators to 


ment, 


Machine tools are usually built (1) 
for tool rooms which produce dies, 
jigs, fixtures, etc.; and (2) for the 
production of parts. Tool room ma- 
chines may very well be universal and 
flexible as to uses but the trend has 
been for production tools to be very 
highly specialized as to the kind of 
work they can do. There will con- 
tinue to be demands for both types 
but sales considerations for the future 
may raise the question whether to 
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blend these requirements into a “more 
flexible production machine” capable 
of doing more than one job well, with- 
out loss of efficiency. 


Economic Factors Loom 


It must not be forgotten that both 
England and Russia have been and 
are building machine tools, thereby 
gaining valuable experience. After 
the war, they too, must keep their 
peoples employed and they are even 
now considering the possibilities of 
selling machine tools in other lands 
the world over. 

Factors which may seem far afield 
may influence the sale of machine tools 
in the future. For example, if, for 
any one of a number of reasons the 
price of gasoline rises, if additional 
fees and taxes are imposed on the own- 
ership and operation of automobiles, 
and if we are to struggle along under 
a heavy burden of debt, Detroit may 
have to offer smaller cars than the 
American public likes. Parts for these 
cars, made on machine tools, would 
likewise be affected. Machining meth- 
ods would have to be revised. This 
would be reflected in the sizes, capaci- 
ties and designs of machine tools 
which the automotive industry would 
require, and that industry is a very 
important Customer. 

The machine tool industry will have 
to be on the alert to recognize as far 
in advance as possible those factors, 
however remote, which may affect the 
sale of its products. 

New designs for machine tools are 
not worked out and placed in produc- 
tion over night, although during the 
war there have been instances of mar- 
velous speed in solving urgent prob- 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Catalog Patterns of Tomorrow 





By K. L. HOLM, Director of Research, Sweet's Catalog Service, New York 


Increased marketing tempo demands new product infor- 


mation forms beneficial to both the buyer and seller 


@ UNDER the pressure of intense 
competition and the increasing need 
for speed and economy in mass mar- 
keting, the industrial catalog is be- 
coming a more efficient product in- 
formation form—a process further ac- 
celerated by the demands of war pro- 
duction for essential product informa- 
tion. This metamorphosis of the cat- 
alog, which is apparent in trends to- 
ward new information patterns, can 
be understood by analyzing the func- 
tion of catalogs in marketing. 

In general terms, an industrial cat- 
alog is a tool for simplifying product 
selection. As such a marketing tool, 
it may be considered from the stand- 
point of both seller and buyer. By 
the seller, it is used to promote actions 
ranging from requests for sales calls 
to ordering products. By the buyer, 
it is used to compare competing prod- 
ucts, to select a bidder or a product, 
or to write specifications. 

As product selection becomes more 
complicated, involving more products 
and a widening range of selectors, the 
importance of a continuous flow of 
product information from potential 
sellers to potential buyers increases. 
There is consequently a growing need 
for information forms specialized ac- 
cording to time and place of use and 
integrated into product information 
systems. 


This need has brought forth an in- 
creasing variety of catalog types, di- 
versified in various ways—according 
to industries; according to products, 
which may be materials, equipments, 
or services; according to users’ activ- 
ities, which may be research, design, 
production, management; and accord- 
ing to intended buying actions, which 
may be specifying, requesting bids or 
sales calls, ordering. 


information 


Catalog itself varies 
from a news type of information, on 
new products, to a reference type, 


Eprror’s Note: This article is based on 
material for a booklet on catalog design 
to be published in the near future 


on known and standardized products. 
This wide range of information types 
implies use of a corresponding range 
of information means—photographs, 
drawings, charts, symbols, signs, etc. 
—and their integration into an in- 
creasing variety of catalog types. 

In these trends can be discerned the 
emergence of new 
patterns, 
stand- 
serve as 


catalo zg 
whose design 
ards may 
criteria for the evalua- 
tion of effective cat- 
alog performance. For 
these catalog 
types are distinguished 
by certain character- 
istics —in function, 
information, and in 
physical form—which 
they all have in com- 
mon. 


new 


Functionally, the y 
are at first designed 
for use in_ specific 
market groups, as op- 
posed to the all-pur- 
pose catalog which is 
assumed to fit all mar- 


and performance of specific products 
—are arranged in a sequence corre- 
sponding to their importance in pro- 
moting buying action. This orderly 
arrangement also facilitates informa- 
tion comparison. 

In their physical form, these cata- 
logs are distinguished by visual inter- 








kets at any time. Sec- 














ond, they are designed 





for specific product 
types, as opposed to a 
general all - inclusive 
catalog. Third, they 
are designed to pro- 
mote specific buying 
actions, as opposed to 
the passive product 
listing of the inven- 
tory type catalog. 
Their information 
is characterized by 
precision, order, and 
comparability. Direct 
factual statements de- 
fine product advan- 
tages. Facts essential 
to product selection 
—the classification, 
forms, characteristics, 





The design for a catalog on electrical wires and cables from 
illustrations are reproduced was organized in two sections, 

four visual units each—the first section on production, the se 
ished products. Above are illustrated the first two visual unit 
section, the top unit showing organization activities, the lower 
materials used in production. The story of processing is te 
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*visue! units from the same catalog's second section, on products, illus- 
the wide product range, at top, and protective coverings, below. 





est and simplicity, by their unit or- 
anization of information, and by 
flexibility of pattern. Instead of copy, 
the most advanced techniques of vis- 
ualization are used wherever possible. 
Each unit of information is organ- 
ized within the visual field represented 
by two facing pages. Such visual 
units, designed in patterns appropri- 
ite to the type of information, are in 
turn integrated into flexible catalog 
patterns. 


The emergence of these new pat- 
terns coincides with the disintegration 
of the inefficient and unwieldy gen- 
eral catalog into smaller, specialized 
information forms, which easily co- 
érdinate with the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising and with the specialized en- 
gineering data required for product 
application. As more productive de- 
sign integrations, these new catalogs 
meet a universal need for marketing 
tools of better performance. 


Catalog performance is an attribute 
of more than design alone, however, 
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© previous section, is identified by the large photograph com- 
‘irst unit. The second unit illustrates the factual treatment of 
© products and the use of a vertical panel, containing general in- 
ttion, for quick reference. Color integrates the catalog's two sections 


since it is determined also by the po- 
tentials and limitations of use. Effec- 
tive catalog performance is therefore 
possible only when a productive de- 
sign is integrated into a product in- 
formation system which will promote 
such use-potentials as the accessibil- 
ity, up-to-dateness, and codrdination 
of information. 


Because a catalog is used primarily 
to compare and select competing prod- 
ucts, its coérdination with other cata- 
logs in a product information system 
becomes increasingly essential as more 
catalogs are designed for specific mar- 
ket and product groups. This need 
is demonstrated in the development of 
catalog file systems, which has par- 
alleled the increasing specialization of 
catalogs. 

As the scope of such product in- 
formation systems, is the vast scope 
of industry itself, encompassing in- 
dustry’s processes of change, the inte- 
gration of catalogs into these systems 
implies still further evolutions in cat- 








A 





% 


Top visual unit, from a design for a catalog on cut-off machines, illustrates 
use of a selector guide, charting information on various products to facili- 
tate comparison. Below it appears the first of the catalog’s succeeding 
visual units, each of which treats specific products in the same way. Infor- 
mation is organized—according to product uses, features, characteristics, 
specifications—to achieve order, precision, and comparability through logi- 
cal sequence. Use of color emphasizes this information organization 
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alog patterns. Pointing the fact that 
current product information lags far 
behind the techniques of industrial 
advance, it suggests the possible event- 
ual obsolescence of the printed cata- 
log, in preference to some other form 
—dquite conceivable today in the 
microfilming of information. 


Meanwhile, the communication of 
information of any type cannot exist 
in isolation, unaffected by innovations 
in other fields. With the simultane- 
ous development of radio and televi- 
sion, for example, printed product 
information must be raised to a rela- 
tive plane of higher development. The 
most advanced findings in the field 
of visualization should be utilized, 
drawing upon contemporary art, films, 
psychology, the short-cut methods of 
current military education, and the 
exactness of technical information. 
Only by employing the indications ot 
such techniques can new information 
patterns be developed to meet post- 
war industrial demands for precise and 
flexible information forms. 
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THAT REDUCES MOTOR AND 
CONTROL SELECTION AND 
OROERING TIME 


HERE'S HOW TO GET THIS NEW 
SUTING DATA 
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Advertisements in leading business papers are supporting Westinghouse representatives in 


the job of 


merchandising the new 


motor and control 


catalogs 


to their customers 


ow Westinghouse Uses Field Research 


tw 


uilding Product Data Serwice 


Catalogs are designed to give customers information 


needed most in the format they say is easiest to use 


@ WESTINGHOUSE 
from coast to coast are now receiving 
copies of radically new types of cata- 
logs on electric motors and motor con- 


customers 


trollers. 


Behind these catalogs, and others to 
follow, is a long-range program 
of planning, carefully executed with 
respect to the four basic necessities 
for effective cataloging: research, cre- 
ation, distribution, merchandising. 

There is nothing new about these 
fundamentals, but this report is writ- 
ten with the thought that you will be 
interested in how Westinghouse did 
the job. Let us go back two years 
to the beginning, and see what the sit- 
uation was at that time. 

Westinghouse electrical 
catalogs, and in most cases those of 
manufacturers, 


apparatus 
other electrical were 
complicated, arranged from the fac- 
tory’s viewpoint rather than the cus- 
tomer’s, poorly illustrated, extremely 
wordy, often not logically sequenced; 
in short, very hard to use. To make 
the need for catalog improvement still 
more important, many industrial elec- 
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By J. H. THOMSON 


Division Manager, Application Data 
and Training Department, Westing- 
house Electric i Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh 


trical products have been so well 
standardized in recent years that more 
often than not they should be “picked 
out of the book” rather than negoti- 
ated on each individual purchase if 
they are properly cataloged. 

Our customers, distributors, and 
field application engineers were insist- 
ing that new, easier-to-use catalogs be 
created. 

Our management assigned the ap- 
plication data and training department 
the responsibility of working with our 
product application and engineering, 
and printing departments to produce 
the desired result. 

This department was to be, and is, 
simply a new link in the chain of 
Westinghouse catalog production. Pre- 
liminary information always has, and 


will continue to be, prepared by the 
application and engineering depart- 
ments. In the past, however, they 
gave this material direct to our print- 
ing department where it was converted 
without rewrite to a standard printed 
form which had been in effect since 
the early thirties. The job of this de- 
partment was to supplement the 
groups that were already functioning 
by rendering a creative service. 

But before starting creative work, 
we had research to do. 


Step I: Research 


How should the creative job be 
done? What kind of motor and con- 
trol buying data would meet the 
varied requirements of user and resale 
machinery manufacturers in the scores 
of widely differing industries compr's- 
ing the market? Could one me od 
of cataloging serve the entire mar<ct, 
or were numerous special catalog t 
ments necessary? How would 
needs of our district representa 
and distributors differ from thos 
our customers? What specific 1 
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This forty-four-page questionnaire, used in personal interviews with buyers in thirty-nine industries, was the medium for research in deter- 
mining how to produce easier-to-use motor and control catalogs conforming to standards established by a majority of opinions tabulated 


mation should be included on indi- 
vidual types of motors and control? 
What would be the best method of 
indexin g? 

These questions could be answered 
only by the field. We started by de- 
veloping a questionnaire covering ma- 
jor points of uncertainty and inviting 
sincere criticism on any and all points 
irksome to catalog users. This ques- 
tionnaire then was pre-tested by sub- 
jecting it to selected limited groups of 
salesmen and customers. This pre- 
testing led us to develop a much more 
detailed questionnaire, and do much 
re-phrasing for clarity to people away 
from the factory. 


Next problem: How could we be 
ure of getting dependable answers 
and an accurate, reliable cross-section 
of opinion? 

Study of our motor and control 
business showed that approximately 
ninety per cent came in varying de- 
grees from thirty-nine user and resale 
manufacturer industries. Within these 
industries, eight functional groups 
were important in the selection and 
purchase of motors and controllers. 


Following the “sampling” survey 
methods of Dr. George Gallup, in 
fact with his able guidance, we de- 
veloped a specific list of individuals 
t0 be interviewed; the number of in- 
trviews in ratio with the respective 
buying importance of each of the 
thirty-nine industries, and functional 
grouns within each industry. 


Approximately eight hundred cus- 

tomer interviews were made, all by 
Vestinghouse representatives. In es- 
sence the questionnaire contained only 
ix bsic groups of questions: 

l. What TYPES and SIZES do you 
most frequently buy?—Answers to 
this |1ter enabled us to interpret each 
‘ustomner’s comments and also pro- 
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vided some very worth while market 
data. 

2. What KINDS of information do 
YOU use most frequently?—Answers 
have since been invaluable in weigh- 
ing the importance of different kinds 
of information and determining their 
proper sequence in the catalog. 

3. What INFORMATION should 
be included on PRICE FORMS?—On 
electric motors and control this fre- 
quently is a debatable and hard-to-an- 
swer question at the factory. Field 
answers have resulted in_ radical 
changes in the contents of Westing- 
house price sheets. 

4. How complete should DIMEN- 
SION DATA be?—This, too, was a 
much-argued subject. Since one of 
our primary objectives was to simplify 
the catalogs, many of us had thought 
that much detail should be removed 


from dimension sheets. Overwhelm- 
ing field opinion reversed this early 
factory opinion—even caused us to 
produce some new sheets with detail 
not heretofore available. 

5. What is the most convenient 
SEQUENCE of _ information?—Se- 
quence of different kinds of infor- 
mation in the new Westinghouse cat- 
alogs is just about the reverse of what 
it has been in the past—due to an- 
swers to this question. 

6. What TYPE OF CATALOG 
do you prefer2—This was the old 
question of bound vs. loose leaf cat- 
alogs. The answer, as expected, was 
that many buyers use catalog infor- 
mation for estimating purposes only 
and consequently prefer bound books 
that are reasonably up to date. Many 
other customers need accurate, up-to- 
the-minute data and therefore will use 
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Advance proofs of typical price lists, dimension sheets and descriptive bulletins were field 
checked. Alternate methods of layout, illustration, copy, and type faces were submitted 
for customer choice. Illustrations show winning treatments which are now used as standard 
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Meetings held in Westinghouse district offices gave field representatives necessary advance 


information for compiling customer mailin 
accompanied by a sound record, nate 


how the new data would look. The booklet “How to Set Up Mailing Lists” 


lists. The booklet “Easier-to-Use Buying Data,” 
on the findings of the field study cal 


showed 


ave detailed 


instructions on how to use the new card and showed the field men precisely what data 
would go to each customer for every item which was checked on the mailing card 
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nothing but loose leaf catalogs. An- 
swers to this question led us to adopt 
a format whereby both types of cat- 
alogs can be maintained at minimum 
expense, as will be developed later in 
this report. 

In addition, 410 Westinghouse dis- 
trict application engineers, assistants, 
and order handling people also an- 
swered the questionnaire from the 
standpoint of their own needs. 

We finished the field study with 
1,200 questionnaires containing 1,200 
individual opinions on forty-four pages 
of questions. Then came a tremen- 
dous job of analysis and study. This 
required more than two months of 
work, but once completed, the answer 
to “How should Westinghouse cata- 
logs be revised?”’ was clear. 

Step II: Creation 

We were ready to create new cata- 
log data to meet the specifications of 
Westinghouse customers and field rep- 
resentatives. But this called for more 
than merely meeting the field speci- 
fications covering information, se- 
quence, and correct proportionate 
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quantities of bound and loose leaf cat- 
alogs. 

It also called for the best available 
combination of know-how” in clear 
and concise copy, in use of illustra- 
tions, in layout and format, in speci- 
fication of type faces, in selection of 
paper stocks. 

Copy, illustration method, layout 
and format were field checked in 
much the same way as was content. 
A group of alternate layouts were cre- 
ated for one of the most popular types 
of motors. The same was done for a 
controller. Type was set and’ pasted 
in along with photostats of illustra- 
tions. These were reviewed and dis- 
cussed with approximately seventy- 
five customers. In each case the cus- 
tomer was asked to select the sample 
that appealed to him most and to criti- 
cize every detail in the copy, layout, 
and illustrations selected. The treat- 
ments getting the most votes have 
since been used as standards. 

Type faces underwent the same 
rigid field tests. We in this depart- 
ment had our own ideas and had type 
samples set up representing them. 
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Similar type setups representing he 
independent ideas of our printing de. 
partment were made. In addition, two 
















































































alternate type recommendations were ff kilter 
secured from leading type composi- Bany f: 
tors in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. The § release 
type combinations receiving the most The 
votes are now being used. have n 
Paper stocks also were placed un- § pages, 
der the testing glass. Three large § objecti 
paper manufacturers were asked to § means. 
submit recommendations for stocks to § additic 
be used in printing two-color descrip. § the pr 
tive bulletins, black and white price Jnew d 
lists carrying halftones, and black and §f added, 
white dimension sheets to be offset § fewer 
printed. In each case we asked for $data v 
the best practical combination of the Jit has « 
following four qualities: light weight, J ber of 
resistance to tear, opacity, and ability § custorr 
to take halftones. Papers submitted § past. 
were tested and those having the Mof dis 
highest average in meeting this com- § follow: 
bination of requirements were made Step | 
standard. Unfortunately, however, P 
these standards have had to be aban- § * ™ 
doned for the duration and we are § log 
now printing on the best paper we can ously y 
get at the time of purchase. of buil 
Meanwhile, the creative staff had — 
dug in along with the product appli- §"8°°" 
cation and engineering departments This. 
and the tremendous task of completely It was 
recreating 2,354 pages of Westing- § *% °° 
house motor and control catalog data would 
was under way. catalog 
In size, this job was like moving a ae 
mountain—except more so. Business _— 
had to go on not just “as usual” but o— 
under extreme wartime conditions “a b 
while new data was being created. This .* 
meant that the old data had to be § For 
kept up-to-date while new data was § ""S o! 
being created. In addition, it was § OM 
highly impractical if not impossible comple 
to release any of the new data until control 
the entire job was done. This was § ** de 
because most sections were assigned of the 
uurvey. 
in all 
created 
The ; 
control 
groups. 
the cus 
followir 
= dimen si 
—_—— modi fic; 
== bes = cial feat 
—_ fe fest permits 
cocker ton, or 
—— : total. 
} anyw he: 
entire | 
= upon hi 
) = C ny 
| ———— SS ae mail g 
SS. + Bi that 
P 
All divider sheets serve the additions pur ~~ 5 
pose of indexing contents of the © <tor | 
for quick, easy finding. Tabs are lar sted M Neers c¢ 
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new numbers for improved location— 
3 change which meant that any and 
ill cross referencing would be out of 
kilter and cause endless confusion if 
any fractional part of the data was 
released in advance of the old. 

The original 2,354 loose leaf pages 
have now been replaced by 2,410 new 
pages, also loose leaf. Did the original 
objective of condensation fail? By no 
means. From ten to forty per cent 
idditional information, depending on 
the product, has been included in the 
new data. Had no information been 
added, approximately thirty per cent 
fewer pages than required for the old 
data would have sufficed. Even so, 
it has developed that the average num- 
ber of pages now sent to individual 
customers is much smaller than in the 
past. This is due to the new method 
of distribution, discussion of which 
follows. 

Step III: Distribution 

So much for the second part of the 
catalog rebuilding job. Simultane- 
ously with its execution went the job 
of building a completely new system 
for distributing catalog data to West- 
inghouse customers. 

This, too, was a job for the field. 
It was the responsibility of headquar- 
ters to develop a practical method that 
would permit selective distribution of 
catalogs to customers. Putting this 
system to work could be done intel- 
ligently only by our districts, by our 
representatives intimately acquainted 
with our customers’ needs. Here is 
how this problem was worked out. 


For distributing individual selec- 
tions of loose leaf catalog data, a new 
customer mailing card covering the 
complete Westinghouse motor and 
control line was created. This card 
was designed with full consideration 
of the findings of the original field 
urvey. It also was set up to parallel 
in all detail the new system of re- 
created data on motors and control. 


The new card breaks the motor and 
control lines into fifty-nine separate 
groups. Further, it permits sending 
the customer any one or all of the 
following four kinds of data: prices, 
dimensions, application data, price 
modifications (rules for pricing spe- 
tial features). All told, the new card 
permits 239 breakdowns of informa- 
tion, or any combination within this 
total. A given customer may be sent 
anywhere from twelve pages up to the 
entire loose leaf catalog, depending 
upon his needs. 

Completing design of this new 
mailiig card, however, meant only 
that » new plan had been worked out. 
Putting it into effect was another mat- 
tr. Only our field application engi- 
neers contacting the customers could 
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The new customer mailing card designed for distributing revamped motor and control 
data permitted a total of 239 breakdowns of the complete loose leaf catalog. Customers 


are sent only the minimum 


fill out the cards intelligently. Yet, 
although they had conducted the sur- 
vey, these men had no way of know- 
ing the composite survey findings. 
Nor had they seen any of the new 
data, not to mention the over-all pic- 
ture of the new catalog structure. 
This called for a lot of advance ex- 
plaining before we could expect them 
to use the new cards in re-building 
the mailing list. Yet, this job had 
to be done before new data could be 
distributed. This problem was solved 
by holding meetings from coast to 
coast with our entire district organ- 
ization. The program consisted of 
two parts. Part I reported on the 
composite findings of the survey and 
showed an over-all picture of the new 
catalog system—all the way from in- 
dexing samples of different kinds of lit- 
erature, and the dual system of bound 
and loose leaf catalogs that was on the 
way. To make sure that this infor- 
mation was given uniformly in all 
meetings, we produced a sound record 
which told the complete story, aided 
by a large illustrated booklet which 
salesmen reviewed while listening to 
the record. 

Part II of each meeting was to ex- 
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information needed—another step toward 


simplification 


plain the new mailing card and to 
make certain that everyone would 
know how to fill it out with full un- 
derstanding of just what information 
each of his customers would get as 
a result. This was done by means 
of another book which explained every 
detail on the card and itemized the 
products on which customers would 
be sent data for each check made on 
the card. 


Response and coéperation on the 
part of the districts was most enthusi- 
astic. Ordinarily regarded as an extra- 
curricular “dull care,” this was one 
mailing list job which was done 
throughout the nation in record time 
and with thorough-going care. 


When the smoke had cleared away 
we had a new customer motor and 
control mailing list, complete with in- 
dividual names, titles, firms and ad- 
dresses calling for approximately 8,000 
loose leaf catalogs and 15,000 bound 
catalogs. The old list had called for 
15,000 loose leaf catalogs only, there 
being no bound catalogs. 


As mentioned before, the bound 
catalogs were distributed late last sum- 
(Continued on page 154) 
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@ CALENDARS for 1944 appear to 
be fewer and slower in getting into 
drculation than usual, but among 
them are those that have become tra- 
ditions and have a perpetual reserva- 
ton for space on the wall. While 
sme are smaller in size, perhaps due 
pa sincere desire to conserve paper, 
their design and execution as a whole 
sup to the usual high standard of 
this type of remembrance advertising. 

The New Deal, of course, will be 
blamed for fact that the calendars 
of Mesta, Link-Belt, Westinghouse, 
md Michigan Tool show Thanksgiv- 
ag on Nov. 30, when actually, by the 
ident’s last proclamation, it will 
observed on Nov. 23, the fourth 
hursday instead of the last in the 
month. 

General Electric Company follows 
through this year with its well-estab- 
lished calendar format featuring color- 
ful paintings by Walter L. Greene and 
J. Chenoweth. Battleships, airplanes 
and other war equipment in which 
G-E apparatus is used, are subjects for 
the action paintings. The woman in 
the war plant assumes her rightful 
place in this bird’s eye view of vast 
production. She is shown operating a 
gant press equipped with G-E con- 
trols. 

Allen-Bradley has achieved both 
dignity and beauty in its calendar 
Pfesentation. Portraits of famous pres- 
dents feature each page. Done in deep 
tolors, they show to advantage against 
Bey frames. Beneath each painting is 
Assigned excerpt from a memorable 
Meech of the president pictured. Paul 
Gerding created the distinctive por- 
taits, and Fensholt Company, the 
ompany’s agency, directed produc- 
ton. 


By using the same four-color plates 
$4 
Which have seen duty in the com- 


gmny: current advertising, Bridgeport 
°s Brass Company has wisely conserved 
M printing materials and manpower 
in the production of its new calendar. 

, Bthe cimera technique of Paul Schel- 
‘8 ling -akes a graphic story of the 
» B™nui icture and fabrication of brass 
_ ed copper. First page carries a paint- 
ries t Kerr Eby of the company’s 
‘s Public. “ed labor-management commit- 


fe at . round-table conference. Terra 


cotta pages edged in a band of white 
with a white spiral binding and dates 
printed in white, round out a truly 
impressive calendar. 


Proof that a calendar can be reduced 
in size and still carry much weight, is 
Allis-Chalmers’ 1944 issue, dramatiz- 
ing in vivid paintings the past cen- 
tury of great ideas. Stemming from 
the main theme, “Great Ideas Made 
America Great,” each page presents a 
painting embellishing such statements 
as, ““Faith In Our Fathers,” “Any Boy 
Can Be President,” “May the Best 
Man Win.” Illustrator Benton Clark 
created the original oils, which are 
reproduced in full color. One large 
date block for the current month, two 
smaller ones for past and future 
months, are shown on each page. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry Company’s 
twelve-sheet calendar revolves around 
the craftsmanship of Hugh Ferriss’s 
masterly black and white lithographs 
on stone. Also used in the company’s 
current advertising, the scenes are a 
graphic portrayal of the inner work- 
ings of the foundries. Done on white 
antique stock, spiral bound. 

Michigan Tool Company’s metal 
calendar has the field to itself, being 
the only metal calendar that came this 
way. Its construction should certainly 
last the three years included in the 
attached date pad, beginning with 
May, 1943. Lifted eyebrows will be 
lowered to normal by the notice on 
the back which says, “This calendar 
has been produced from inventories of 
processed materials under authoriza- 
tion of WPB.” Produced by Perma- 
nent Sign & Display Company under 
the direction of the company’s agency, 
Denham & Company. Nice effect ob- 
tained by lithographing on the metal 
a photomontage of gear production. 

A kneeling curvesome beauty, high- 
lighted against the blue of descending 
night by the red glow of burning 
embers at her back and the soft beams 
of evening stars she reaches for with 
extended arms features the sure-hit 
calendar of Champion Pneumatic 
Machinery Company, which always 
has a winner. The luscious femininity 
kneeling on the beach of a South Sea 
island is the work of Zoe Mozert, who 
calls it “Reaching for the Stars.” 
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Aunudl Calendar Review 


Although calendars are now ruled 
out in Canada’s paper conservation 
program, Link-Belt Limited got under 
the wire with its 1944 twelve-sheet. 
The first page features a full-color 
photograph of “Barbara” in a military 
cape standing beside two framed, en- 
grossed service rolls of Link-Belt mem- 
bers in the Canadian fighting forces. 
With the exception of one other full- 
color illustration showing Barbara in 
a garden scene, other views are black 
and white picturing Link-Belt equip- 
ment at work. This is the first year 
Link-Belt Limited has used illustra- 
tions of this larger size. 

Hercules Powder Company’s calendar 
format utilizes a full-color reproduc- 
tion of an oil painting by artist Wy- 
eth, “Sweet Land of Liberty.” The 
artist’s technique is impressive, the 
color values unusual, the landscape 
familiarly American. The originals of 
the Hercules calendar paintings hang 
in the executive offices and directors’ 
room of the company. 

A Norman Rockwell painting, 
“to make America Free,” embody- 
ing in its composition, typical Amer- 
ican soldiers from 1776 to this pres- 
ent battle year, illustrates the calendar 
of Spartan Saw Works, Inc. This same 
inspiring work was used in a larger 
size by Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc. 
Beneath the calendar pad is a descrip- 
tion of the painting. Produced by 
Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 

The twelve-sheet calendar of the 
Armco Drainage Products Associa- 
tion is illustrated by reproductions 
of Kodachrome views of important 
highways throughout the country in 
which the company’s products are 
used. Each page carries three large 
date blocks. The color background of 
the sheets alternates between ocre, 
blue-green and lime-green. The calen- 
dar was produced under the direction 
of the association’s agency, Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen & Finn. The issuing 
member’s name is imprinted in the 
center of each page. A feature of the 
calendar is the use of clever cartoons 
instead of colored numerals in the 
date register to designate holidays. 

Link-Belt Company has reduced the 
size of its calendar this year. Wartime 
scenes alternate with production views 
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As « diversion from looking at calendars, take a peek at one in the making. The art work, 
with a few numbers indicating days of the month in case one wishes to know, will constitute 
the 1944 calendar of Perfect Circle distributors who will issue it on a codperative basis. 
The artist is Earl Moran. Pin-up girl Chili Williams, now titled “Trigger Girl” by the boys of the 
submarine by that name, does the posing. (Don't ask for glossy prints—we borrowed the cut.) 


in illustrating the twelve sheets. Roto- 
gravure in brown tones was again used 
as the printing method. One large, 
two smaller date blocks to each page. 

Mesta Machine Company has issued 
its standard calendar with illustrations 
showing both Mesta-made war ma- 
teriel and regular rolling mill equip- 
ment in service. Numerals printed in 
black on yellow and white background 
for easy reading. A large “Mesta” in 
silver letters holds top position on each 
page. 

A really well-executed piece is the 
Transcontinental & Western Air’s, 
with rich Kodachromes and large date 
registers combining to make twelve 
of its thirteen striking pages. This 
panoramic series shows scenic high- 
lights from all over the world, and 
will no doubt stimulate much mental 
globe circling. L-120 restrictions ac- 
count for the changed format which 
uses flat perforated pages and special 
binding.. Feature first page is a polar 
projection air map printed in pastel 


colors. Under each photograph is a 
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globe designating in white the country 
pictured. 

Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Company’s bid for 26x39 inches of 
wall space is its display calendar illus- 
trating with a vivid action picture 
the Navy Seabees using A-W equip- 
ment in establishing a beach-head on 
a South Pacific island. Designed es- 
pecially for contractor’s offices or 
wherever large wall spaces are avail- 
able. Attached date pad combines 
three months to a page with photos of 
A-W equipment in use. Walter Has- 
kell Hinton, artist. Brown & Bige- 
low, St. Paul, producers. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, having found a 
good thing, sticks to it. 22x33 inches 
will take this useful twelve-months- 
at-a-glance wall hanger combined 
with a very legible decimal equivalent 
chart. Bearings pictured at the top 
of the hanger. Red, white and blue 
were used as background colors. 

The Edward Valve & Mfg. Com- 


pany, Inc., issued a thirteen-sheet cal- 


endar beginning December, 1943. The 
tint block and border of each sheet js 
done in alternating red and blue. Pages 
carry current, preceding and succeed. 
ing months. One of the company’s 
valves illustrates each page. 


William M. Bailey Company uses a 
Brown & Bigelow subject, “The 
American Flag,” featuring the poem 
by Joseph Rodman Drake. Painting by 
N. C. Wyeth shows an American eagle 
in flight over a peaceful rural scene. 
The sky is interpreted by the artist 
in the flag colors. Significant state- 
ments by famous men are imprinted at 
the bottom of each sheet of the date 
pad. The painting was reproduced in 
tintogravure. 


Remington Rand has issued a highly 
useful and instructive seven-page war- 
time calendar showing on each page a 
stratospheric-view-type map of the 
seven major strategic fronts of World 
War II as selected by Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot. Kenneth W. Thompson 
created the maps. On the left side of 
each page is a description of the battle 
area shown and further commentary 
by Maj. Eliot. Two date registers be- 
ginning with December, 1943, appear 
on each page, with institutional and 
product copy occupying the right 
marginal space. The company has ar- 
ranged for a limited number of re- 
prints of the maps and commentary 
for supplementary distribution. 


The Ridge Tool Company utilizes 
the top portion of its twelve-sheet cal- 
endar to promote the various units in 
its line of pipe wrenches and tools. 
The calendar colors are red, yellow 


and black. 


The practical twelve-sheet date 
pad of SKF Industries is done this year 
in blue tones with the holidays in red. 
Cord bound with a stiff back board, 
and as customary, the only identifi- 
cation of the company is a small SKF 
trade mark separating the present 
month at the top from the preceding 
and succeeding months at the bottom. 


Another in the conservative design 
group is Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company’s 1944 issue which » 
typical of the technique it has used 
in the last few years. A soft grey 8 
the background color for three large 
date blocks with numerals and copy 
in black. “Milestones in American 
Progress” is the central theme o! the 
small woodcuts illustrating the top 
of the sheets. Spiral binding w th 3 
stiff backboard complete the neces 
saries. The pleasing dignity of hes 


latter two calendars will surely ge 

them choice wall space. 
If your calendar was late in ge'"'ng 
ua- 


out, mail it at once for a con 
tion of the review next month. 
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By GERALD ELDRIDGE STEDMAN 


A Presentation for Adding New 
Stimulating Old Distributors 


A step by step pattern for a simple sales presenta- 


tion of ten spreads using a psychological approach 


@ IF | HAVE A HAT and you have 
two dollars, the moment I can make 
my hat worth more to you than your 
money, you will insist on taking the 
hat and giving me your two dollars. 
Industrial marketing is just as simple 
as that. Sales success is entirely a 
matter of persuasion in which you 
make the other fellow feel that he is 
gaining a definite advantage. 


Naturally, any industrial product 
must answer a need in such manner 
as to deliver a value greater than its 
cost. Otherwise, its marketing cannot 
urvive. The problem becomes one of 
organizing, clearly, forcefully, and 
imply all the premises that prove that 
pint into a persuasive pattern of 
presentation, and the exposing of this 
story to the greatest number of pros- 
pects. 

All this is self-evident, seemingly, 
but few industrial concerns are prac- 
ticing it. There is no surer way to 
increase sales volume and lower selling 
expense than by improving the means 
ind methods of delivering a more 
powerful and persuasive sales impres- 
sion. This can be accomplished quickly 
ind easily if the pattern herein is 
adopted. 

When I say powerful delivery of 
the sules impression, 1 am not alone 
tferr'ng to the main project of get- 
ting the customer to buy the product, 
but to the many minor projects that 
Must be integrated to achieve maxi- 
mum impact power. Here is where 
indus:-ial marketing has been weak- 


‘st. ‘he year’s market plan must be 
sold the distributive organization. 
The business opportunity must be 
sold new distributors and dealers. 
The taining program must be sold. 
The -casonal campaigns must be 
‘old. The promotional materials and 


advert ing program must be sold. 


Many concerns fail, first, in not pro- 
viding the customer-building factors 
that are essential or by providing 
them loosely, so that premises of argu- 
ment are missed; and, second, by not 
merchandising them to the human ele- 
ments of the distributive chain in 
such manner as to make the aim, pur- 
pose, and strategy clear. There are 
reasons for each marketing move. 
These can be attractively set down 
and visualized to each concerned fac- 
tor so that he understands, misses no 
points, and impression power is not 
lost. 


Each factor should be trained and 
implemented properly to present what 
he is selling. The regional or district 
sales manager should be supplied with 
a sales story in a presentation manual 
and trained to present it persuasively. 
This is so with jobber salesmen to 
dealers or with customer salesmen to 
prospects. It is so with the advertising 
and promotion manager to all whom 
he is trying to activate. Let me, there- 
fore, set forth a practical and simple 
pattern that can be used to accom- 
plish it. It might seem a new technique 
but it is as old as the hills. The 
reason it is so little used is that by 
the time every other element is in 
order, the sales department seems to 
become tired or stingy in providing 
the vehicles for proper presentation. 
The pattern suggested fits any type 
of presentation essential to the mar- 
keting drive. As an example, let me 
show how it has actually been used 
recently by the writer with unusual 
success in selling the business oppor- 
tunity to new distributors and in re- 
stimulating old distributors. 


Problem: An industrial equipment 
manufacturer, upon analysis, finds 
that its fifty existing distributors are 
going sour and need to be re-inspired. 
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Also, to obtain all the coverage pos- 
sible, fifty new distributors should be 
enlisted. The company travels three 
district managers who are to be 
charged with the responsibility of 
putting over-this project. Heretofore 
in such undertakings, each has been 
permitted to frame his own arguments 
and present them in his own manner. 
No presentation manuals have ever 
been provided because the cost of pro- 
ducing so small a number as three has 
been considered exorbitant. Thus there 
has been much variation in argument, 
weakness of impression, and loss of 
persuasiveness. The solution to this 
problem can be found in the practical 
technique described subsequently, and 
its format can be used in any other 
fractional project required in a thor- 
oughly resultful marketing program. 

I might interpolate that this tech- 
nique is based upon certain powerful 
but little used laws of behaviorism. 
They are: 

1. To register an impression, one 
must improve its visualization, and the 
persuasiveness of expression depends 
upon a visual thought guide that will 
permit the district manager to con- 
centrate entire attention on the point 
under discussion rather than to permit 
his mind to run ahead to what he shall 
say next, thus trying to do two jobs 
at once, neither well. 

2. That the eye receives impres- 
sions twenty-eight times faster than 
the ear and it is essential, therefore, 
to use both avenues of impression. It 
is well known that if you can place 
something before a prospect to keep 
his eyes from wandering and his hands 
busy, you will have greatly increased 
his concentrated attention upon your 
sales story, thus cutting down talking 
time and removing irrelevancies. 


3. That everyone reacts more favor- 
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Seillig The 


MANPOWER QUESTIO 









The Editors of FACTORY Announce 
“MANPOWER UTILIZATION” 


Specifically Designed to Help Implement i 


N.A.M.’s Manpower Program 


In one industrial locality after another, plant 
operators have evolved methods that control one 
or more of the factors that influence the efficient 
use of available manpower. 


FACTORY editors instigated a series of case 
studies on war production plants throughout the 
country. The findings were enlightening. 


Timely, authoritative articles on these case studies 
were immediately published — simplifying the 
principles involved, so that they might be applied 
by plant operators everywhere. 


The 17-point program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers for the better utilization 
of manpower, recently announced, is another— 
and most important—step in the same direction. 
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Because of the value of the background mat 
assembled by FACTORY, the editors have ded 
to re-issue it in book form, to help implemen 
N. A. M. program. 


The case studies in “Manpower Utilization” w 
originally appeared in FACTORY are typi 
amples of ““Hownews” editing . . . a uniqued 
bination of up-to-the-minute news on issues 
cerning plant operation and what to do alo 


““Hownews” editing is also the reason why! 

than 90,000 plant operating men depengV/E beli 
FACTORY every month. That’s why your 4 awd 
tising dollar in this “Hownews” medium fhking. 
such big dividends on across-the-board cove studie 
for immediate and post-war marketing plasgh“* 
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tal fot "HOWNEWS" 


329 CASE STUDIES! 
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576 PAGES! 


SECTION 
HEADINGS 


1—Recruiting, Inducting, 
Guiding 

2—Selecting, Testing 

3—Training Programs 
4—Wage Incentives 

5 — Production Drives 

6—Plant Layout, Materials Handling 

7—Methods Engineering 

8 — Production Control 


9 abo 


why 9—Health, Safety, Nutrition, 
ependg/E believe that “Manpower Utilization” will Recreation 
ur agg Prove a wealth of information on every phase 10—Maintenance 


the subject. Terse, factual, it contains no wishful 
lium faking. 


| cove: studies on more than 329 companies—169 

plas erate“ Hownews” articles—576 tightly packed 
ts—it is the most complete and timely collection 
tata on the better utilization of manpower. 


Editorial Department 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTENANCE 


section headings at the right indicate the scope 330 West 42nd Street, New York (18), N. Y. 
the book. You will note that the material has been 
Mtully segregated into ten basic divisions, for Please send .... copies of “Manpower Utilization,” at $5.00 a copy. 


ater convenience in studying. Every one of those 


sions is packed with dynamite—tested methods 
t prod results. PURE s 6c ccc ccdecestcadsencecccsecesscesees 5 errr rrr 
%0 per copy. Due to the current paper shortage, 
editi is necessarily limited. If you, or your COBO 60.60.0640 606065080 cues ss560es6inbedeneeneseiseienesber 
Pats, wich to reserve copies, we suggest that you 
din ) order NOW. EE. cncvcadh cvcaeidan Cian death ake nek ddedibeeee 
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ably to something which he has had a 
hand in planning or building. It flat- 
ters ego, provides the opportunity to 
indicate how alert he is. 


4. That it is human nature to 
want to do the other fellow a favor 
and when approached on that basis, 
as long as it costs nothing, one’s 
tendency to want to help increases 
in relation to the importance of the 
request. 

§. That presentation premises vary 
constantly as new facts and evidence 
accumulate so that the pattern should 
be organized in such a liquid manner 
as to make possible overnight changes 
without damaging the magnetism of 
the visual presentation. 

6. That the question in everyone’s 
mind is, ““What is there in it for me?” 
This must be quickly answered to the 
listener’s satisf.ction or the sales- 
man will be abruptly dismissed by one 
subterfuge or other. Thus the pres- 
entation must be built from the 
“you” angle, pointing out the gains 
to the listener su strongly as to create 
the desire to know how such advan- 
tages can be gained. 


7. That, as the great mail order 
houses have found out, every basic 
appeal can be grouped under a simple 
set of three general headings: (1) 
Profit, (2) Prestige, (3) Protection— 
so that the visual presentation of the 
premises supporting the conclusion 


should be tied to these. 


First, as to the mechanics: A ring 
binder with pages of cellophane folded 
double on the side edge (so material 
will not slip out when carrying) 
should be used. These have recently 
been placed on the market. Between 
the cellophane leaves, any printed 
material may be placed and removed 
easily. The cellophane provides ex- 
cellent dress. A dignified, plain, but 
expensive looking leather binder 
should be used to give the presentation 
high impression power from the very 
start. Such binders come in all stand- 
ard sizes and can be made up special. 
After using many, my favorite is a 
12%4x16% inch binder, carrying 
leaves 1134x16 inches to be the most 
practical. This is not too large to lay 
comfortably before an individual at 
his desk and yet is large enough to be 
used before a group around a con- 
ference table Such a manual is legible 
to about thirty feet. 


Second, as to page layout treatment: 
This should be done in colorful, poster 
style with a rough comprehensive lay- 
out technique. There is little need for 
full comprehensive or finished art 
work. The effect should be that of 
the second rough a good visualizer 
makes. Rather than to have some 
amateur around the plant attempt 
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PROFIT FROM THIS 


-— 


The first page of the presentation incorporates three basic appeals: Profit, Prestige, and Protec. 
tion. Colorful layout and telegraphic copy are designed to foster curiosity and hold attention 


such, I recommend that you employ 
an art studio that has a good visual- 
izer, because he will give each page, 
though rough in character, that pro- 
fessional touch. Indeed these roughs 
are often more attractive than the 
finished art. The brilliance of the 
pastel coloring, the careless grace of 
the hand lettering is fascinating. The 
effect produced is that a colorful plan 
is in formation and the listener is 
being let in on the ground floor, giv- 
ing credence to the fact that he is 
being solicited for his advice and that 
he may, if he has any suggestions, 
contribute his part to the improve- 
ment of the argument and visualiza- 
tion. 


The first page of such a presenta- 
tion strikes the over-all tone. There- 
after, each double spread unfoldment 
can be used to develop the sequence 
of premises that lead up to the con- 
clusion of the pattern argument. Copy 
should be telegraphic, merely recalling 
key thoughts or words which are 
vocally enlarged upon. Lines can in- 
dicate the detailed copy; rough com- 
prehensives hinting the illustrations. 
Much can be made of tint back- 
ground. Modern photomontage and 
vivid poster treatments should be em- 
ployed. This is the sort of thing that 
a good visualizer loves to do and I 
have found it wise to give him the 
copy heads and rely on his own genius 
to lay out the pages typographically 
and in art, so the salesman can point 
to the inferred type blocks in presen- 
tation and say, “We intend to develop 
this thought in this space, and your 
judgment will agree it is a good one.” 


Graphs and charts need not be ac- 
curate, merely showing the trend 
which the salesman has detailed fig- 
ures to prove. Cartoon and dramatic 
illustrations should be used to sug- 
gest main premise points. 


Third, as to progressive thought 
outlines: This type of presentation 
technique is predicated upon elimina- 
tion of all but the essential premises 
to prove the conclusion desired; mov- 
ing swiftly from market opportunity 
to company and product, program, 
local sales estimate, franchise terms. 
The salesman should be trained to gain 
agreement on each premise as the dis- 
cussion progresses, to encourage the 
listener to make any suggestions, and 
to make him feel that he is not only 
being offered this valuable busines 
opportunity but his advice is being 
solicited on how to improve the 
presentation. 

Too large a presentation folio will 
frighten the listener who will fea 
that it will take too much of his time 
I have found that the pattern argt 
ment can be properly illustrated # 
ten double pages. The layouts being 
colorful and the copy being tél 
graphic, such a presentation is mut 
simplified, does not look awesome, pe! 
mits the listener to concentrate visv 
ally on the main point without bein 
forced to read a lot of type, !eav 
much to his imagination, centers bot 
eye and ear attention. 

A simple pattern for the case unde 
discussion is: 


First Page: General title: “What 
There In It For Me?”—Profit-P:estig? 
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in ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
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WHO ARE THESE 
“BUILDERS OF THE FUTURE”? 


They are engineers, designers and executives...those charged 
with the responsibility of creating new and improved products for 
postwar Tomorrow. In the field of electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment, these “builders of the future” are 


today’s readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 


“BUT WHAT CAN YOU SAY 
ABOUT SPRINGS?” 


Wasn’t so long ago that an advertising man might have shrugged 
his shoulders at an assignment so “prosaic” as springs! If you 
still feel that way about some technical product, we think you'll 
get a spiritual lift from this ad of Hunter Pressed Steel Company. 
Here’s copy that is aimed at the most vulnerable spot in the armor 
of the hard-shelled engineer—his everlasting quest for product 
perfection! Show the design engineer how he can eliminate a pos- 
sible flaw in his new product and, though it involve but a tiny 
spring, we'll wager he’ll make a bee line to your factory door! 


POSTWAR 
PRODUCT BLUEPRINTING TIME 
IS RIGHT NOW! 


Not when Schickelgruber does a fade-out into the ranks of the 
unemployed house painters or when Tojo saves his double chin 
with a super-duper hara-kiri. Be smart! Point your advertising on 
product components...materials, metals, parts, equipment and 
finishes...in the direction of a volume market. 





THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY > 
Publishers to Industry Since 1892 
12°0 SIXTH AVENUE e¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Protection. This opening permits the 
salesman to convince the listener 
quickly that he is going to unfold an 
opportunity that is distinctly to the 
advantage of the listener, purposely 
designed that way since the company 
recognizes that it cannot succeed un- 
less its distributors succeed. This glues 
interest if properly expressed. 

Second-Third Page Spread: Market 
Dimensions — photomontage of _ in- 
dustries needing the equipment — 
charts of sales growth—any crucial 
facts to highlight the immensity of 
the opportunity. 

Fourth-Fifth Page Spread: Com- 
pany history—sales growth—position 
of leadership—engineering and labora- 
tory facilities—patent situation—list 
of “firsts” in products and features, 
financial standing. 

Sixth-Seventh Page Spread: Manu- 
facturing facilities—craftsmanship— 
guarantee and endorsement of existing 
distributors. Approvals and awards. 

Nothing is more important than 
letters of testimony from existing 
distributors. When asked for state- 
ments of what they think of the com- 
pany, its policies, practices, standing, 
sales and advertising assistance—it is 
always astonishing what fine endorse- 
ments back. I was counsel 
recently for one concern whose man- 
agement was reluctant to ask for such 
letters. But when they came back, 
ninety per cent of distributors an- 
swered and eighty-two per cent of 
these wrote glowing letters. Such evi- 
dence is the most powerful that can 
be shown. Nothing is more important 
than high distributor rating. 

Such letters can be photostated and 
inserted in the cellophane page pockets, 
withdrawn and discussed in detail 
with the listener; thus turning the 
present distributor organization into 
a sales organization on the prospect. 
Keynote should be “Only Absolute 
Integrity Wins Such Acclaim.” 

Eighth-Ninth Page Spread: Com- 
pleteness of line—distinctive features 
—vital differences—plus values to be 
found in no other competitive lines. 

Tenth-Eleventh Page Spread: Supe- 
riorities that can be demonstrated— 
leadership in market, company, prod- 
uct, manufacture, assured profit, pres- 
This is a summary 


come 


tige, protection. 
spread. 

Twelfth and Thirteenth Page 
Spread: Map of existing distribution 
—sketch of proposed territory to be 
offered listener—outline of sales pro- 
gram and assistance to make local 
quota estimate turn real. 

Fourteenth and Fifteenth Page 
Spread: Visualization of detailed sales 
helps provided with samples of pro- 
motion and advertising. 
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Howard Bersted, advertising manager, The 
Globe Company, Chicago, congratulates 
Jean McNamara, one of the company's 
employes who accepted the Maritime ''M" 
awarded to the employes for excellence 
in their production of naval equipment 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Page 
Spread: Summary of “Here’s What 
There Is In it For You”—listing such 
important considerations as saleability 
of products, particularized engineer- 
ing, generous discounts, wide market, 
small investment, rapid turnover, 
obsolescent protection, prompt cor- 
respondence and contact liaison, pow- 
erful sales program, free supplies and 
training, field assistance, trained su- 
pervision, particularized management 
counsel. 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth Page 
Spread: Under some such head as “We 
Expect These Qualifications From 
You,” list such essential commitments 
as intensive selling effort, financial de- 
pendability, representative stock, mul- 
tiplicity of contacts, sufficient man- 
power and staff, adequate service and 
repair, right business set up, demon- 
stration facilities, correct management 
thinking, vigorous teamwork with the 
manufacturer. 


When the argument unfolds in this 
sequence, the distributor comes to 
recognize the advantage to him and 
is properly conditioned to accept the 
demands made by the company under 
its franchise terms. 


Twentieth and Twenty-first Page 
Spread: Steps necessary to get started 
—chronological list of forward mo- 
tions—stock order—district manager 
initial contacts—organizational train- 
ing—promotional supplies—localized 
means and methods. This can be ex- 
pressed in terms of days in relation to 
the date of the franchise, permitting 
no waste of time in getting under 
momentum. 


Page Twenty-two: The franchise 
framed within a streamer carrying a 
message that there is plenty of protec- 
tion, prestige, profit for both distribu- 
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tor and manufacturer when both team 
together—all that is needed to stuart 
the wheels in motion is the signing of 
the contract by the distributor and 
its authorization by company officers, 






Such a progressive thought move- 
ment of the presentation has every 
essential element of argument in it 
to affect the most persuasive delivery 
of the most powerful impression with 
the least waste of talking time. It 
has other advantages, along with be- 
ing colorful and fascinating: 












1. It tends to put the listener in 
a positive frame of mind in that his 
ego has been complimented by the 
honest request that his advice is being 
solicited. If he makes a suggestion, the 
paper can be slipped out and his com- 
ment noted with thanks and the state- 
ment that it will be changed. My ex- 
perience has been that it is on only 
very rare occasions that a prospect 
will suggest anything other than a 
constructive criticism. Further it 
makes the listener indirectly happy 
over hooking up with a concern that 
gives such attention to distributor 
suggestions. A note from the company 
sales manager, after the district man- 
ager’s report, thanking the prospect 
for the specific suggestions, further 
enhances this warmhearted association. 


























2. A presentation so organized is 
liquid and malleable. If experience 
indicates the need of new thoughts in 
the sequence, if changes seem wise to 
increase the punch of any premise or 
if new facts come up that seem 
worthy of rapid inclusion in the pres- 
entation, all that needs to be done is 
to make a new rough visual and slip 
out the old and in the new. 


3. Such a presentation is ¢co- 
nomical. A rough comprehensive of 
these twenty-two pages in a glamorous 
layout treatment has never cost more 
than $50. So the district sales manager 
organization, usually small in number, 
can be tooled in this manner and their 
arguments controlled to the pattern 
of maximum impression power at 4 
trivial sum, whereas to lithograph or 
print and gain the profusion of color 
would make such a manual entirely 
out of the question. Actually, too, it 
has more magnetic appeal than 2 
finished manual would have—this is 
probably because of the freshness and 
latitude of color available, the inspira- 
tional tone which a visualizer puts 
into his first comprehensive that is 
lost in finished art or, because it lcaves 
so much to the listener’s imagination. 































Such a presentation, built to pro- 
mote new distributors, is an excelent 
tool to re-stimulate existing dist: bu- 
tors. And how they need period'< re- 
charging of their batteries! Wit! the 
approach that they are being ked 
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Thousands of prospective buyers habitually 
look for the answers in Sweet’s Files. They 
consult manufacturers’ catalogs in Sweet’s 
more often than other sources of product 


information, because: 


“Always at hand.” 

“Much easier to find what is wanted.” 
“ Eliminates unprofitable search.” 

“ Well organized and saves time.” 

“ Wider field to select from.” 

“Gives adequate basis for comparison.” 
“Often suggests new sources of supply.” 


“ Information is up to date.” 


r . . ‘ ‘ 
When a prospective buyer looks in Sweet’s, 


he means business. He has an order to give 
somebody and is starting to decide who will 
get it. 

Essential information on your products, spe- 
cially prepared for specific buying groups and 
distributed in the Sweet’s Files which serve 


your markets is your best assurance of an 


DETROIT 1 


effective follow-up on your business paper 
advertising and of opportunities for personal 


sales contact. 


Seven Sweet’s Files serve industry’s major 
market groups in the construction, power 
and manufacturing fields. For 1944 service 
specifications, see 1944 Market Data Book or 


communicate with our nearest office. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 

Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 

Main Office —NEW YORK 18—119 West 40th Street 
BOSTON 16 
BUFFALO 2 
CHICAGO 54 
CINCINNATI 2 
CLEVELAND 15 


31 St. James Avenue 

361 Delaware Avenue 
700 Merchandise Mart 

. American Building 

1422 Euclid Avenue 

. 2457 Woodward Avenue 
. 400 E. Third Street 

1321 Arch Street 
Professional Building 

721 Olive Street 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
PITTSBURGH 22. 
ST. LOUIS 1 . 


Sweet's File 














to review and advise on a new program 
that is being presented to new dis- 
tributor prospects in open territory, 
they will go through such a presenta- 
tion and be rekindled to a greater 
appreciation of the franchise values 
they hold. Often, they will suggest 
prospects of their acquaintance in 


other territories under consideration 


and go far out of their way to help 
by influencing them to hear the story 
and come into the fold. 

A letter or phone call to a prospec- 
tive distributor stating that you have 
a business opportunity you desire him 
to consider and also a new method of 
presentation that you would like to 


get his opinion of because of his 





reputation as an alert marketer, fla‘- 
ters and gains an appointment where 
you can be at ease. Opening the 
manual to the most important ques- 
tion in his mind, ‘““What Is There In 
It For Me?” immediately touches the 
prospect at his most vulnerable spot 
and the treatment of the visual pres- 
entation fascinates him. 


Important 1943 Legal Decisions of 
Iuterest te Marketers 


A review of important higher court suits involving 


sales contracts and employers’ liability to salesmen 


@ FREQUENTLY, winning law 
suits involving industrial sale con- 
tracts involves complications. How- 
ever, in a majority of cases litigants 
may win suits if they have at hand 
previously decided modern higher 
court cases, such as are reviewed here, 
in which others have been involved 
and which illustrate relevant law. 

Therefore, the purpose of this re- 
view of important 1943 higher court 
decisions is the simplification of law 
likely to confuse the average layman 
reader. 


Legal Rights of Purchaser 


Modern higher courts hold that a 
purchaser is obligated to pay for mer- 
chandise: (1) if he has entered into 
a legal contract of sale; and (2) the 
seller has fulfilled all of his assumed 
obligations. 

Conversely, a seller is obligated to 
deliver purchased merchandise to a 
purchaser, (1) if the contract is valid, 
and (2) the purchaser has not ex- 
pressly or impliedly notified the seller 
to cancel the contract. 

With respect to contracts made by 
salesmen, an employer never is bound 
by such contract unless (1) the em- 
ployer has notified the customer that 
he will be bound by contracts, state- 
ments and guarantees made by the 
salesman; or (2) in the past the sales- 
man’s employer has, without due noti- 
fication, accepted contracts made by 
the salesman whereby the court may 
imply that he is authorized to make 
valid contracts; or (3) the salesman 
practiced actual fraud, under which 
circumstances the employer is respon- 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati 


sible although he did not expressly or 
impliedly authorize the salesman to 
perform the fraudulent acts, or make 
the fraudulent statement or guarantee. 

For example, in Kearns v. Biltwell 
Company, 235S.E.(2d)310, reported 
January, 1943, it was disclosed that a 
salesman guaranteed merchandise to a 
purchaser. Later the purchaser sued 
the seller for breach of this warranty. 
The testimony did not prove that the 
salesman’s employer had authorized 
the salesman to make the guarantee. 
Moreover, the purchaser failed to 
prove that the employer had accepted 
the purchase contracts knowing that 
the salesman had made the guarantee. 
Therefore, the higher court refused to 
hold the salesman’s employer liable on 
the guarantee. 


On the other hand, modern higher 
courts hold that an employer may 
ratify a salesman’s unauthorized guar- 
antee or contract and thereby become 
liable. For example, in Berry Com- 
pany v. Apex Products Company, 9 
N.W.(2d)437, reported June, 1943, 
it was disclosed that a salesman wrote 
a letter to a prospective purchaser. 
Later the purchaser placed an order 
for ten 8,000-gallon tank cars of lub- 
ricating oil described in the order as 
“200 at 100 Neutral (as per sample)” 
at a price of 534 cents per gallon. 
The quality of the oil was described 


at 2% to 3 color Neutral. 


Later the purchaser refused to pay 
for some of the oil on the contention 


ee 
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that the color was darker than 
to 3 color Neutral.” 

The lower court held the contract 
valid because the salesman’s employer 
had shipped the oil and thereby had 
ratified the contract. Also, the court 
held the seller liable in damages for 
the difference between the market 
price of “2'% to 3 color Neutral oil” 
and the darker colored oil shipped to 
the purchaser. 


Automatic Guarantee 


Modern 1943 higher courts have 
adopted the legal rule that a seller 
may automatically guarantee merchan- 
dise equipment. For illustration, in 
Hover v. Colonial-Premier Company, 
45N.E.(2d)201, reported January, 
1943, it was disclosed that a lamp 
manufacturer stated to an oven man- 
ufacturer that he desired to use a cer- 
tain type of synthetic enamel, which 
was not a new product, and he wanted 
to buy a pass oven which would main- 
tain a uniform temperature. An of- 
ficial of the oven manufacturer re- 
plied that he knew all about the 
enamel. The lamp manufacturer or- 
dered the oven. 


Later, the purchaser found that the 
pass oven did not meet with his re- 
quirements. In fact, the oven was 
not adopted for efficiently heating © 
enamel which the oven manufactu 
knew was to be used by the purchas 
Therefore, the purchaser refused 
pay the balance of $903.50 on 
purchase price of the oven. 

The seller filed suit to recover ' 
amount, and the purchaser filed 
against the seller to recover dama °s 
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* problems for the Design Engineer 


n a thermostat the rate of travel of the contacts might be 0.001 inch per minute 
while in a 3600 r.p.m. turbine the outer blade might travel over 10 miles per 
minute. Both are machines that move—both are designed by the men who read 
MACHINE DESIGN. 


To design the thermostat it was necessary for the design engineer to have informa- 
tion on bimetallic materials, parts for mounting and an enclosure for the unit. 
To design the turbine required knowledge about alloy steels for blades, vibration 
detection and balancing techniques, high strength types of castings to resist 
temperature and pressure, governor sensitivity, bearing lubrication. 


The design engineer who makes the important decisions on parts, materials, 
methods and finishes keeps himself up-to-date through the pages of MACHINE 
DESIGN. Complete coverage of the approximately 8000 machine manufacturing 
plants in the United States is obtained by MACHINE DESIGN. 


For data on the machine design market and its 40,000 key design engineers 
write for your copy of “Getting it Specified” Machine Design, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
East 42nd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK 


CHINE DESIGH 
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.. AND WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENE 


NERES HOW [T WAS SHARED 


Out of every dollar received by Puliman-Standard for a vast array of war matériel 
98 and A cents was paid out in carrying on the operations of the business 


Here's the story of your “Armament Deller”. What 
happened to it? How was it divided? What did it buy? 

It bought swift ships that hound submarines to de- 
struction. It bought husky tanks; parts for anti-aircraft 
gun mounts; trench mortars; howitzer carriages; mounts 
for guns; bombs and shells— shells by the million. 


It bought wing and tail assemblies for huge transport 
planes. 

It bought troop sleepers; freight cars for the Army and 
Navy; hospital cars and freight cars for the Railroads to 
transport war matériel; Transit equipment for the trans- 
portation of war workers. 

All these implements of war were made by Pullman- 
Standard and paid for with your “Armament Dollar” 


Whet becomes of thet dollar? — Look at the pie chart 
above. 


62 end ys tonts—more then helf—in sums ranging 
from less than $100 to over $1,000,000—was passed 
along to many thousands of material suppliers, large and 
small, working partners in an epic of industrial team- 
work. Here, truly, is a epread-the-work program that is 
helping to bring Victory 


21 and Th cents went te Pullmen-Stenderd's fe<- 
tery employes—that resourceful, persistent, loyal army! 

for salaries and wages. These people have made usable 
suggestions by the thousands — found short cuts in manu- 
facturing and better ways of speeding operations that have 


saved many thousands of man-hours. Pullman-Standard's 
long experience has saved many thousands of tons of steel, 
turned out finished products months ahead of schedule, 
saved incalculable dollars for America’s taxpayers. 


Only 8 ef @ cont wes peld as compensation te 
officers of the company, while Ss of a cent went for 
other salaries and expense of general offices. 


3 and ies conts wes spent for supplies, power, fuel, 
repairs and other expenses of operating our six factories. 

of @ cont must be set aside to provide funds for 
replacement of factory buildings and equipment due to 
wear and tear and obsolescence 


Look now at 8 and igs conts—nearty 83 per cent of 
eernings—for taxes—Federal, State and Local; a heavy 
item to be sure, but this is Pullman-Standard’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of a free people defending their Freedom. 


And what did Pulimen-Stendard retain from each 
dotier?—1 end tes cents. And that is subject to pos- 
sible deductions as shown in the pie chart above. What 
is left is available to pay dividends to Pullman Inc.'s 
34,773 men and women stockholders, the investment 
of whose savings have maintained the organization, 
facilities and working capital that have made this 
company a vital armory of Freedom. 

And when peace comes once again ours will be the task 
to help build better, more comfortable, more convenient 
Transportation for the World of Tomorrow 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Mlinots . . . Offices in seven cities. . 


. Manufacturing plants in six cities 194). #5. om CO 


Even before final figures were available for the company's annual statement, Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Company, Chicago, released this report on the distribution of its 
sales dollar to the public last month through selected newspapers throughout the country 
and a list of general business magazines. Charles Daniel Frey, is the company's agency 


based upon lost time and profits for 
the period during which another man- 
ufacturer was building another oven 
for the buyer. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher court refused to hold the pur- 
chaser liable for the balance of the 
contract price but held the seller liable 
to the purchaser for $5,293 damages. 

This higher court explained that 
according to the testimony the orig- 
inal intentions of both the buyer and 
seller involved an oven that could be 
eficiently utilized to bake a known 
enamel whose characteristics were 
known by the seller. Furthermore, 
since the purchaser had relied upon 
the seller to supply an oven that could 
be depended upon to operate efficiently 
with this enamel, the court held that 
there existed an “implied” guarantee 
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on the part of the seller to supply an 
oven having specific qualities adapt- 
able for uses of the purchaser. 

It is important for readers to know 
when and under what circumstances 
a seller cannot be held liable for an 
implied or automatic warranty of his 
product. According to a late higher 
court decision the above explained and 
described “implied” warranty cannot 
be eliminated by a seller unless the 
testimony shows that the seller gave 
an “expressed” warranty or guaran- 
tee. This means, of course, that if a 
seller knows the intended uses by a 
purchaser of his product, and he gives 
no guarantee, the law implies that the 
seller guaranteed that the merchandise 
would prove satisfactory to a reason- 
able purchaser. However, if the seller 
gives an expressed guarantee he is nof 


liable on an implied guarantee. See 
Ralston Company v. liams, 10N.W 
(2d)452. In this case the higher 
court held that an implied guarantec 
is eliminated by an expressed guaran- 
tee. This court said: 

In order for an express warranty t 
exist, there must be something positive 
and unequivocal concerning the thing sold 
which the vendee relies upon, and which 
is understood by the parties, as an abso- 
lute assertion concerning the thing sold 
and not the mere expression of an opinion 

It is important to know that this 
higher court also recognized and ap- 
proved the ordinary salesman’s “puff- 
ing” of his product. This higher 
court said: 

Puffing, or praise of the goods by the 
seller, is no warranty, such representations 
falling within the maxim simplex com 
mendatio non obligat. 

Therefore, readers should be per- 
manently impressed with the effect of 
modern higher court decisions that a 
sale contract cannot be rescinded or 
cancelled on the contention that a 
seller, or his salesman, “highly”’ praised 
his product. In other words, the 
courts recognize the fact that any and 
all sellers may “highly” approve and 
recommend their own product. 


Law of Conditional Contracts 


The term “conditional” when used 
in connection with a contract for sale 
of industrial merchandise may mean 
any one of a multitude of special 
agreements between the buyer and 
seller. However, generally a condi- 
tional contract of sales means that the 
purchaser has agreed to fulfill certain 
and well defined obligations before he 
may assume legal title to the pur- 
chased goods. 

Contrary to the opinion of a ma- 
jority of readers, a conditional con- 
tract of sale or a chattel mortgage 
recorded in amy county in amy state 
in the United States is valid with re- 
spect to all persons in the whole 
United States. This rather unusual 
law, may at first hand, appear imprac- 
tical and unreasonable, because no 
seller can search the records in every 
county in every state in the United 
States to ascertain whether another 
seller has a first lien on merchandise. 
However, this law originally was de- 
signed to protect sellers who are leg- 
ally required to record conditional co: 
tracts of sale and chattel mortgages 
only in the county where the sale w 
made or in some instances where ' 
merchandise may be installed. See la 
and leading higher court case of Co: 
way, 41Pac. (2d) 1049. 

It is well established law that, 1 
der ordinary circumstances, a p 
chaser who fails to make agreed p. 
ments automatically cancels the s 
contract, thereby giving the seller « 
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Invested in Residential 





Construction Will Go for Modern 





Heating and Air Conditioning 





Yes, residential warm air heating and air condi- 
tioning will be Big Business when the war is won 
.. - Big Business for any manufacturer who makes 
a worth while product this field can use, and who 
has the RIGHT kind of dealer representation. 


Assuming you plan to sell the field when the 
fighting ends, what are you doing NOW to estab- 
lish dealer channels through which your post-war 
orders must come? 


Today change is in the air! Many dealers plan 


to switch to lines other than the ones they handled 
before Pearl Harbor. Some manufacturers will 
lose valuable dealers; others will 
gain them. Don’t be too SURE of 
any dealer, even though he still has 


your sign outside his door! 


And bear in mind we're talking about 
top-volume dealers — readers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN who in pre- 
war years (1939, *40 and °41) han- 
dled the bulk of all residential warm 


air heating and air conditioning sales. 


KEENEY 


P'BLISHING COMPANY 
Cir Conditioning Headquarters 


SIX N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 2 





A Publishers of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


*St vt heating in former years averaged 7 to 8%. But, 
whe ost-war air conditioning and automatic heating 
are uded, 10% seems a conservative estimate. 


After the war, will this group again be large- 
scale producers? The answer is yes! For as of 
today relatively few have “closed up shop”... . 
mortality rate no higher than in normal times. 


Briefly that’s the picture! Manufacturers who 
NOW use forceful advertising in AMERICAN 


ARTISAN to establish desirable post-war repre- 
sentation—and who continue their campaigns 


from now on in—should have a very definite sales 
advantage in the immediate post-war years. 


“Its Readers are the KEY Dealer-Contractors Who Handle the Bulk of Alli 


Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, and Sheet Metal Work. 
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right to repossess the merchandise 
without necessity of refunding the 
previously paid installments. On the 
other hand, a purchaser who repossess 
goods without proper legal procedure, 
or without consent of the purchaser, 
may be liable in damages and be com- 
pelled to refund the payments made 
by the purchaser. 


Take, for example, the case of 
Strahan v. Simmons, 15So. (2d) 164, 
reported November, 1943. In_ this 
case a purchaser’s employe authorized 
a seller to take back merchandise on 
which was due a part of the original 
purchase price. However, since the em- 
ploye had not been authorized to act 
in behalf of the purchaser, the higher 
court promptly ordered the seller to 
refund the money previously paid by 
the purchaser. 


Employer Liable for Commissions 


Generally, salesmen and sales man- 
agers are entitled to receive payments 
of agreed commissions whether or not 
they leave the employment before the 
purchaser accepts and pays for the 
merchandise. 


For illustration, in Harris v. Spe- 
cialties Distributing Company, 9N.W. 
(2d) 645, reported June, 1943, it was 
disclosed that a corporation entered 
into a written contract with a sales 
manager whereby the latter was to 
receive a salary of $200 per month 
plus a commission of 2'% per cent 
on sales from his department. 


On Sept. 2, the sales manager ten- 
dered his resignation effective as of 
Oct. 1, when, as he stated, he was 
going into business himself. 


The legal question presented the 
court was whether the sales manager 
was entitled to 2% per cent commis- 
sions on sales made by purchasers be- 
fore Sept. 2, but delivered afterward. 
In holding in favor of the sales man- 
ager, the higher court said: 

When the purchaser gave plaintiff the 
original order, signed the agreement, and 
paid a deposit, plaintiff became entitled 
to his commission. The fact that changes 
in the equipment were made substantially 
did not release defendant (employer) from 
its obligation. 


Official Personally Liable 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that any and all persons who 
assume liabilities and responsibilities 
must fulfil their assumed obligations. 
This law is especially applicable to 
corporation officials who personally 
guarantee to pay for merchandise sold 
and utilized by the corporation, or 
employes. 


For example, in Redington v. Jen- 
kins-McKay Hardware Company, 141 
Pac.(2d)891, re ported November, 
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1943, it was shown that a seller re- 
fused to credit merchandise needed by 
corporation employes to the corpora- 
tion. In order to obtain delivery of the 
merchandise an officer of the corpora- 
tion declared orally that the goods 
should be charged to him and delivered 
to the corporation. The testimony 
showed that he said: “Charge these 
things to me, and let the boys have 
what they need.” 


Later, when the corporation failed 
to pay for the goods, the seller sued 
the official personally. In holding the 
official liable the higher court said: 
“The promise was original rather than 
collateral or of guaranty; hence, not 
within the statute.” 


Notwithstanding the decision ren- 
dered by the higher court in this case 
this official would not have been held 
liable if he had said: “Let the boys 
have all they want and if the com- 
pany does not pay, I will.” In this 
case the official would have been a 
security and the offer is void unless 
in writing. However, when the of- 
ficial said that he would pay the bills, 
he became liable on the verbal promise. 


Compensation Laws Differ 


Generally, an employer is liable for 
all injuries sustained by salesmen in 
the regular and ordinary course of 
their employment. For instance, if a 
salesman is paid a monthly salary and 
expenses, the employer must pay his 
hospital and doctor’s bills if he con- 
tracts a disease while on his regular 
trip or route. Moreover, the employer 
is liable for all expenses incurred by 
the salesman in the ordinary course 
of business. However, this same rule 
of law is not applicable with respect 
to payments under State’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws. 


For illustration, in Gibbs Steel Com- 
pany v. Industrial Commission, 10 
N.W.(2d)130, reported July, 1943, 
it was disclosed that a man, named 
MacArthur, was employed by the 
Gibbs Steel Company as a traveling 
salesman. The employer paid all of 
his expenses at hotels and gave him 
an allowance of $75 a month for the 
upkeep and maintenance and opera- 
tion of his car. One night the sales- 
man decided to stay in a tourist camp. 
He sustained severe injuries in a fall 
while taking a shower bath. He sued 
to recover compensation under State 
Compensation Laws. In refusing to 
grant compensation the higher court 
said: 


We are of the opinion that applicant, 
while occupying his room at the camp 
was not in the course of his employment, 
and that in any event, the injury did not 
arise out of any hazard created by his 
employment. 


Generally, the modern courts 





“broadly” construe agency contracts 
in favor of salesmen. 


For example, in Trucker Sales Cor- 
poration v. Potter, 137Pac.(2d) 370, 
reported June, 1943, it was disclosed 
that a corporation and a salesman en- 
tered into a written contract by the 
terms of which the salesman was ap- 
pointed as sales agent for “lessees” of 
industrial property in a specified terri- 
tory. Later controversy developed 
when the corporation refused to pay 
the salesman commissions on sale of 
coal which come into the corpora- 
tion’s office without solicitation on the 
part of the salesman. The lower court 
held the salesman entitled to commis- 
sions on these sales. The higher court 
upheld this verdict and said: 

In view of the construction placed on 
this contract, and the language of the 
contract itself, the court did not err in 
holding that plaintiff (salesman) was en- 
titled to his commission on every ton of 
coal sold by the defendants (corpora: 
tion), whether or not the purchaser was 
induced to buy as a result of the efforts 
of the plaintiff (salesman). 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
when construing and _ interpreting 
“agency” contracts the courts are in- 
clined to favor salesmen or sales agents. 


Arbitration Agreements 


Modern higher courts approve con- 
tracts by which the interested con- 
tracting parties agree to mot enter 
into a suit, or contract to abide by a 
decision rendered by arbitrators, or an 
expert. 

For example, in Reed v. Markland, 
173S.E.(2d) 346, reported August, 
1943, it was disclosed that the par- 
ties to a contract agreed that in event 
controversy should arise they would 
abide by the decision of an arbitrator. 
In subsequent legal controversy, the 
higher court said: 

When parties to a contract agree to 
submit questions which may arise there’ 
under to the decision of the arbitrator, 
his decision is final and conclusive; un 
less in making it he is guilty of fraud, 
misconduct, or such gross mistake as 
would imply bad faith or failure to exer 
cise an honest judgment. 

Actually, the legal effect of this 
higher court decision is elimination 
of future litigation. 


John Roberts Joins Agency 


John D. Roberts, formerly in the 
advertising department of Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Chicago, has joined Behel & 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago agency, %® 
copy and contact man. He is a vice 
president of the Chicago Industrial Ad 
vertisers Association and editor o! i 
organ, “Copy.” 


Named "Science" Ad Manager 


N. A. J. Loose has been named adver 
tising manager of Science, Lancaster, Pa. 
journal of the American Association 10 
the Advancement of Science. He sue 
ceeds T. K. Worthington. 
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THE OIL WEEKLY — Specialized for the drilling-producing-pipeline industry! 



























In The Oil Weekly, specialized for the drilling-producing- 
pipeline industry, you not only reach the largest subscriber 
(ABC) audience of men exclusively engaged in the produc- 
tion division of the industry, but you have the advantage 
of a minimum waste circulation and a concentrated reader 
interest of editorial content written exclusively for the men 





ed 

ay in this particular business. The Oil Weekly is the only 
of publication devoted exclusively to the production and pipe- 
he line division of the oil industry. 

he 





Maintaining close contact with refining men while giving 
‘he them an editorial content geared to their needs is the rea- 
in son Petroleum Refiner consistently leads in paid (ABC) 


a subscriptions among men engaged in the petroleum 
ra refining industry. In Petroleum Refiner your advertising 
= receives 98 per cent plus coverage of this industry because 

this authoritatively written magazine is the only publica- 
= tion “specialized for the oil refining industry, including 





petro-chemical engineering, petroleum synthetics and nat- 
‘n- ural gasoline.” 


POSTWAR ERA TO SEE TREMENDOUS EXPANSION OF OIL INDUSTRY MARKETS 


= Today, the armed forces of the United States and our A major postwar task will be the conversion of many 
cer allies are using more petroleum products than the entire’ refining plants to catalytic processes. Scientists have 
ys world was producing at the end of World War No. 1. learned that, by bringing vapors in contact with catalysts, 
an Warnings have been issued that we must expect a sub- clays and oxides, a higher yield of gasoline, with a higher 
stantial increase in this consumption. Steps are being octane rating than by thermal cracking, is the result. Now, 
nd, taken to increase and sustain the production and to do’ catalytic cracking processes are feasible for both large 
Ast, this, the industry is promised material with which to do and small units and it is anticipated that the majority of 
ar- the job. There will be more drilling in the United States refining plants will be building catalytic units imme- 
nr and abroad in 1944 than we have seen in two years. diately the material is available. 
all The oil industry has already used up its “fat” and with Unlike industries which have vastly over-expanded to 
ie equipment stocks in warehouse and field depleted, is today meet war needs—and which will face a major task in 
buying equipment at an increased tempo. Postwar days conversion to peace-time needs—the oil industry will see 
P will present such a market for equipment as the industry quick conversion to peace-time conditions. 
‘ has not seen even in its d f , ‘ , 
ere n in its days of greatest boom. More detailed information on the present and postwar 
=. So, too must the refining and natural gasoline division of opportunities in either of these specialized oil markets 
be the oil industry expand and rebuild to keep pace with the will be gladly furnished by your nearest Guif represent- 
as ever-increasing demand for aviation gasoline, synthetic ative. His knowledge of each of the oil industry’s two 
xer rubber, and the revolutionary new products of petro- major divisions is at your service. He has facts and fig- 
chemistry for which the world has a definite need. ures at his finger tips. 
this 
rion 
THE OIL WEEKLY AND THE COMPOSITE CATALOG 
= for the Drilling-Producing-Pipeline Industry 
. PETROLEUM REFINER AND THE REFINERY CATALOG 
re for the Refining-Natural Gasoline Industry 
"its 
cRUR EE Se ate SRB icemoney EY -U, BG 
Pa. 3301 BUFFALO DRIVE P. O. BOX 2608 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Bausch & Lomb Uses Transparencies in q 
Educational Book on Eyes 


@ HOW MUCH should be the re- 
sponsibility of a manufacturer in de- 
veloping and disseminating educational 
material about the work and prob- 
lems of its industry and those it serves? 
While most manufacturers do more 
or less technical and scientific re- 
search, a great deal of it never gets 
outside the four walls where it is con- 
ducted. There are some cases, how- 
ever, where manufacturers have con- 
tinuing programs of research dedi- 
cated to the advancement of: their 
industries, from which their gains are 
mainly indirect from the position of 
leadership such activities create for 
them. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., is one of these com- 
panies. It has built a competent staff 
of optical technicians to further the 
perfection of its products, but at the 
same time, through its contributions, 
it has demonstrated that it also be- 
lieves it can serve its field in the cre- 
ation and dissemination of pertinent 
and authoritative information for the 
professions with which it is identified. 
After two years of research and prep- 
aration, its latest contribution has 
been released in the form of an un- 





usual deluxe book entitled, ““The Hu- A spread of pages in Bausch & Lomb's deluxe book, “The Human Eye in Anatomical Trans- 
man Eye in Anatomical Transpar- parencies,” featured by a series of thirty-four reproductions of natural color paintings © 
nian serial dissections of the human eye printed on transparent acetate. Both front and profile 
—— views are shown by folding the sheet to exact register. The book is printed on dectkled 
edge egg shell stock, is case bound, and consists of 100 pages in addition to the preface 


Aside from being a professional and 
and transparencies; packaged in a covered box stamped in gold. Priced at $6.50 per copy 





scientific work, the book is an out- 

standing piece of graphic art, the 

ie. hong phadhcbeneda been made possible for the reader to trated résumé of the earliest atte! ~ 

in natural color. These acetate pages dissect or build up the eye layer by at the depiction and description ol 7 

are bound carefully to register with layer and view both sides of each. eye, which also forms an interes(ing 

each other so that the corelationship Another interesting technique has historical record. P 
of each part of the eye, from eyelid been used in emphasizing the modern- The 100-page book was printed 5) mw 
through the bone structure, can be ity of the treatments of the subject the Bausch & Lomb Press, with ©%- 
carefully studied. With printing on by the author and the artist. This ception of the “Trans-Vision” res 

folded sheets of the acetate it has has been done by including an illus- which were done by Milprint, In A eal 
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New EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


) READY! 
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Onz OF THE IDEAS “built into” the NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST distribution at 
the outset was Flexibility. By this we meant the ability to shift the distribution from 
one industrial field to another overnight if need be. Today that feature is still very 
much a part of the after-the-war planning. Tomorrow, if the call comes, the change 
can be made from war industry to peacetime goods. Already the signs are in 
evidence pointing to the start of Reconversion. NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST és ready. 
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Ouer 2,000 Tuguiries 


cleared through REVISTA INDUSTRIAL from the first 








two issues —May and June, 1943! Surely this indicates 
a keen desire for all the information available and out- 
lines the remarkable opportunities in Latin America 


oe for industries in the United States. 


REVISTA INDUSTRIAL offers a fool-proof system of 


obtaining actual inquiries from industrial establishments 





throughout Latin America*. These inquiries provide 


the means for market determination, checking agency 
TWO editions—Portuguese for 


Reet Sethi Gntieaeiintene setups and getting more familiar with your customers 


and those who want to be your customers tomorrow. 


* REVISTA INDUSTRIAL has a controlled 
distribution of 20,000 copies going to 


Now is the time to start REVISTA INDUSTRIAL adver- 
tising for inquiries as there is a time lag of about four 


all types of industrial establishments in 


South and Central America, Mexico and months between the time the advertisement appears and 


the West Indies. the peak inquiry returns. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


P NTON BUILDING * GLEVELABOE £t8c OBES 
NEW YORK (17): 110 E. 42nd Street © PHILADELPHIA (43): 4618 Larchwood Ave. e CHICAGO (11): 520 N. Michigan Ave. @ LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 


MOTT TMT LA LULL LLU LA LA LO LA LLL LOLOL 
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‘ HONOR ROLL 


Cover and selection of pages from a Christmas greeting which E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, sent to former employes in service in this country and overseas. Copies were 
also sent to the homes of workers to impress their families with the importance of their work 


Sales Promotion. . 





white egg shell, deckled edge, water- 
marked stock was used for the text, 
which is set in a large open face type 
.n two columns framed in generous 
margins. The volume is case bound 
in dark blue similated grained leather 
with the title stamped in gold on the 
front and the backbone. The book is 
enclosed in a matching covered box 
similarly stamped. Distribution of the 
work to the profession is being made 
through Bausch & Lomb distributors 
at $6.50 per copy. 

Within six weeks after its introduc- 
tion, the initial run of 10,000 copies 
had been sold. Because of the impor- 
tance of the book to Army and Navy 
medical staffs, it is believed that ad- 
ditional acetate and paper for another 
printing may be made available. 

In announcing the book in the 
“Bausch & Lomb Magazine,” B. A. 
Ramaker, manager of the ophthalmic 
sales division, concluded by comment- 
ing on technical and scientific achieve- 
ments by the company and saying: 
“No less a responsibility, we believe, 
is that of contributing to scientific 
knowledge.” The demand for the 
book seems to testify to the soundness 
of this the part of a 
progressive manufacturer. 


+ 


Kidde Movie Shows How 
To Fight Fires 
@ “FLAME FACTS,” a twenty-min- 


ute, 16-mm. sound motion picture in 


view point on 
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Kodachrome, has been issued by Wal- 
ter Kidde & Co., New York, makers 
of fire-extinguishing apparatus, as 
part of their educational campaign on 
the nature and control of fire. 

The film demonstrates vividly how 
and why fire burns, the different kinds 
of fires and how they should be 
tackled, and the correct use of each 





Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis., has is- 
sued a new 160-page wire rope buyers 
guide. In addition to a general index, the 
tabbed section indexes list the contents 
of each division. Sixty pages of helpful 
information on conservation and care of 
wire rope are included as well as the 
latest tables and detailed information on 
the new simplified practice of wire rope 


type of extinguisher. Common err 
in first aid fire-fighting are sho 
and tips on fire prevention given ‘¢| 
visual illustration which is best 
membered. 

The picture was planned prima: 
for use by plant executives, forem 
fire-fighting units and educational 
groups and is made available to them 
without charge. 


+ 


Houghton Sends 20-Page 
“Christmas Card” to Fighters 

@ A TWENTY-PAGE “Christmas 
card,” entitled “Greetings to Hough- 
ton Fighters from Houghton Work- 
ers,” was sent last month by E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, to 249 
of its former employes now in the 
armed services, sixty-three of whom 
are overseas. 

Following the theme of the tradi- 
tional Christmas card, the booklet 
is printed in red and green and bears 
reproduction of the signatures of most 
of the present employes, as well as 
group and individual pictures of man- 
agement and workers. It is written 
in a friendly, informal style, opening 
with a “Hi-ya, Fellas,” and telling of 
the part the company and its employes 
are playing in helping to win the war 


A few frames from the new 16-mm. To" 
picture, "Flame Facts," now being re sed 
for showing by Walter Kidde & Co., Yew 
York. Done in Kodachrome, it show: °°” 
fire burns and the correct use of ous 
types of fire extinguishers manufe red 
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Now a laboratory- 
controlled Science: 


EDWARD STERN 
5 & COMPANY, INC. 


ACTA 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK e BOSTON 







































These two colorful murals in oil by Robert L. Lambdin dramatically portraying the vital role 
which copper, brass, and bronze have always played in the advancement of mankind and the 
development of civilization are part of an exhibition in the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry jointly sponsored by Bridgeport Brass Company. At the conclusion of the exhibit 
they will be placed permanently in the general offices of the company in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sales Promotion 





on the home front by increasing pro- 
duction, buying War Bonds and tak- 
ing an active role in other war efforts. 

It even contains “personals,” such 
as that “Dave Harvey, oil super, 
caught a trout recently, but no one 
believes its size”; that “Miss Hevener 
still holds down the desk in the front 
office”; that “Harry Jones’ forehead 
is higher as the years go by”; that 
“Harry Weightman is still wrestling 
with hard drink—carrying ice, you 
know,” and that “Martin Gebelin’s 
not married yet.” 


What Kind Of Recreation Do You Enjoy Most Today? 


The booklet also contains an honor 
roll of all former employes now in 
service, including the names of three 
who were killed in line of duty. The 
greeting closes with the sentiment: 
“The best Christmas present you could 
have is ‘peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men.” May it soon come true, 
and may you come back safely to en- 
joy the good things of life in these 
United States.” It was signed: “The 
Workers at E. F. Houghton & Co.” 

Douglas C. Miner, advertising man- 
ager, says a copy of the booklet was 
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An interesting feature of the weekly “Circle News," employe newspaper of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, is @ strip of pictures of workers and their answers to an interesting 
question such as “What kind of recreation do you enjoy most today?" and “What would you 
like to see in your plant newspaper?” Another popular department is, “Employe Trading Post" 
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also sent to the homes ef each of the 
company’s present employes “as we 
feel this will do as much for the home 
front as it will for the boys in service.” 
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Chevrolet Launches Educationa! 
Direct Mail to Truck Owners 


@ TIMELY, helpful suggestions to 
truck owners and drivers intended to 
assist them in detecting and remedy- 
ing the causes of truck breakdowns 
before they happen are the outstanding 
features of an educational direct mail 
program addressed to truck operators 
to be launched by Chevrolet dealers 
this month. 

Planned with the careful codpera- 
tion of service engineers, the campaign 
recognizes that truck operators face 
the dilemma of having to use their 
vehicles harder and yet make them 
last longer than ever before. 

The mailing pieces will contain 
“self-service” advice and information, 
suggesting important preventive steps 
that truck owners and drivers may 
take themselves to help keep their ve- 
hicles operating dependably and efh- 
ciently. Typical of the “self-service” 
information included in the program is 
a check-list for truck drivers which 
will enable them to catch possible 
break-downs before they occur. 

Special attention is given to the 
truck tire situation. Truck operators 
are admonished to watch closely the 
air pressure and general condition of 
tires on trucks carrying heavier than 
normal loads. 
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As a guide to which type of electro 
use and how to improve welding pre 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 

is distributing this three-color wall cher 
measures 20x34 inches and is lithogre 
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Greatest “Pass-Along” Coverage 








If you have anything to sell 
to producers of iron and steel 
—if your products meet their 
rigid requirements—your 
“facts and figures’’ advertise- 
ment in IRON AND STEEL 
ENGINEER will reach the 
right people in a billion- 
dollar market—at a surprising- 
ly low cost. 

Equipment is wearing out 
rapidly and must be replaced, 


supplies are in constant de- FRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


d, the industry h 
EE, SAS EES SOREN 1011 EMPIRE BUILDING 


to spend—these factors mean 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


action for the advertiser. Put 
your message in the indus- 


try’s best-read magazine! 
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By FREDERIC |. LACKENS 


President, National Industrial Advertisers Association 
Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 


The Judustriicl Admanh Jot A. 










The advertising effort must help sell fifty per cent 






















































@ IF THE industrial advertising 
manager thinks he has been passing 
through a cataclysmic period since 
Pearl Harbor, wait until the full force 
of postwar advertising and selling hits 
him! 

If he is looking forward to peace- 
time as an easement of his present 
condition, he is in for a rude awaken- 
ing. “He ain’t seen nothing yet!” 

Admittedly, the life of the indus- 
trial advertising manager has been a 
hectic one during the last two years, 
but so much of his work has been of 
an extra-curricular nature. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in many cases he lost en- 
tirely his identity as an advertising 
man and is now operating as a per- 
sonnel director, public relations of - 
ficer, or in some similar capacity. 

His strictly advertising job was a 
stickler. When war came with the 
suddenness of an explosion, he didn’t 
know whether there would be any ad- 
vertising. Memories of abandoned ad- 
vertising and of scuttled advertising 
departments in World War I caused 
apprehension. He knew that advertis- 
ing itself was in bad, especially in 
Washington. By strange coincidence, 
the supporters of advertising in gen- 
eral had just completed an epoch mak- 
ing meeting in defense of advertising, 
forced by a growing and more out- 
spoken opposition. It had been at- 
tacked by a nondescript army of or- 
ganizations and individuals, crackpot 
college professors, misguided club 
women, exiled advertising men and 
women, rabbity research scientists, 
lame duck congressmen, and igno- 
ramuses of every description. 


So real and menacing appeared this 
opposition that the large organized 
advertising groups held a meeting dur- 
ing the early days of November 1941, 
just a month before Pearl Harbor, to 
hear the case of advertising discussed 
by industry, the government, and the 
public. One of the thoughts crys- 
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more goods in a postwar year than was sold in 1941 





tallized at that meeting was the proph- 
etic utterance of James W. Young, 
senior consultant, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company: “A greater use of ad- 
vertising for social, political, and phil- 
anthropic purposes will help immeas- 
urably to remove the distaste for 
advertising which now exists among 
many influential people.” 

That “greater use” came swiftly 
and powerfully. Mistakes were made, 
which is not surprising considering 
the confusion that followed Pearl Har- 
bor. It took some time for indus- 
trial advertising to find its war job 
but when it did discover what it 
could do in the war effort, it did a 
magnificent job. Even the govern- 
ment admitted this, which is some- 
thing. 


Copy Techniques Improve 


From flag waving and boasting, in- 
dustrial advertising finally settled 
down to the “how-to” theme—how to 
operate, how to conserve, how to do 
without. But not before it passed 
through a rather nauseating interval 
of “Army-Navy E” back patting. 
Management wanted that even if the 
adman didn’t think much of the idea. 


The adman had his troubles. Be- 
sides trying to mollify management 
and write advertising for a product 
that didn’t exist, he was making noon- 
day speeches out in the plant, tacking 
up posters, and over-seeing plant se- 
curity items: finger printing, photo- 
graphing and labeling employes. And 
he is still doing it. 

The in-war pattern of industrial 
advertising activities is pretty well 
cut out. Now, upon the threshold 
of a new year, to what has the in- 
dustrial advertising manager to look 
forward? 

Plenty! 

At the outset, he will be forced to 
continue the in-war pattern. As Gen- 
eral Arnold says, “The worst is yet 
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to come.” The consensus on the war's 
duration agrees on Germany being pol- 
ished off about the middle of next 


summer. The yellow hellians will take 


a little longer (another year?— 
eighteen months?). 

But we dare not wait for V-Day 
to start our peacetime planning. Yes, 
I know that’s trite, but you’d be sur- 
prised at the large number of indus- 
trial advertising managers who are do- 
ing nothing about the coming con- 
flict of peace. 

Those advertising men in industry 
who threw themselves wholeheartedly 
into war activities are realizing right 
now that they really were taking a 
postgraduate course in marketing, 
personnel and public relations, as well 
as advertising. This experience will 
stand them in good stead in the com- 
ing months. It has given them an 
insight into management—labor rela- 
tions, human reactions, the power of 
government. All this will aid them 
in peacetime selling. 

On the other hand, the industrial 
advertising manager, by and _ large, 
has not had the opportunity to keep 
up with the technique of his own pro- 
fession. And in this lies danger. Busi- 
ness analysts claim that many busi- 
ness failures following World War | 
were caused by ill-advised, poorly con- 
ceived, and poorly directed advertis- 
ing and marketing plans. The com- 
ing competition will be further en- 
dangered by a real dearth of adequately 
taught and trained advertising men. 


Experience Counts 


Good advertising men don’t just 
happen. You can’t learn advertising 
out of books. Principles? Yes. Copy? 
Yes and no. Layouts? Could be. but 
before an advertising manager, '9- 
dustrial or commercial, can earn his 
salt, he must have experience. | Xx- 
periments are costly. 


No, advertising men just don’t he 
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N ITSELF the Diesel engine is merely one 
{ part of a Diesel installation. There are 
hundreds, in some cases thousands of sup- 
plementary parts and items of auxiliary 
equipment, such as—piping . . . vibration 
eliminators ... pumps... generators... 
wire ... piston rings... motors . . . switch- 
boards ... valves... gauges . . . pyrometers 
... tanks... gears... filters... 1,000-and-] 
others. 











The number of Diesel installations them- 
selves is leaping ahead at streamliner speed 
in—trains . . . power plants . . . vessels of 
all sizes... mines... factories . . . buses 

. trucks . . . everywhere that cheap, re- 
liable power is required. 













You can have your share of this ever 
growing “Diesel Market” by telling your 
story in the advertising pages of the only 
A.B.C. magazines published for the Diesel 
industry: 

























time to ask us about space in the new 
editions of the “Diesel Engineering 
Handbook” and the “Marine Diesel 
Handbook”, of which more 
than 30,000 copies have 
been printed. 


ngines Alone 


Engines— 


PLUS 1.000-and-I Accessories 





MOTORSHIP 
(Established 1916) 


DIESEL POWER & DIESEL 
TRANSPORTATION 


(Established 1923) 


If you will write we will gladly send you a 
list of the products to be sold in the “Diesel 
Market”, A.B.C. Statements for both maga- 
zines and sample copies. Be sure at the same 
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pen and one of the big jobs ahead 
of us is to make of ourselves better 
advertising men, better marketers. 


And if the industrial advertising 
man is not thinking of himself and 
his work as being concerned with mar- 
keting, it is high time he is thinking 
that way for his function from here 
on in is the creation of marketing 
advertising: advertising that is defi- 
nitely hooked up with and acts as 
an aid to marketing. 

Production received an impetus 
from the war of undreamed propor- 
tions. This know-how is going to be 
carried over into the new period. Pro- 
duction will not be much of a problem 
in the postwar economy. The real 
problem will be in the fields of selling 
and distribution, with which two 
fields advertising is indissolubly con- 
nected. 

The better understanding that has 
been created by the war effort between 
the sales and advertising departments 
and the factory will help the indus- 
trial advertising manager immeasure- 
ably in planning his work. 


Sales departments as a general rule 
have been harder hit than advertising 
departments, and many distribution 
channels have been filled in with the 
rubble of blasted markets and anni- 
hilated sales forces. Advertising must 
help to rehabilitate both. 


Fundamentally there will be noth- 
ing much new in the coming competi- 
tion for the experienced merchandiser. 
When the shooting stops, he will be 
on familiar ground—familiar but 
changed in many respects. The great 
deterrent to practical planning right 
now is the uncertainty as to when the 
shooting will stop. 


Adman Important Factor 


The industrial advertising man will 
be an important cog in the mechanism 
of selling in the postwar period. He 
has demonstrated in his war activities 
that he knows how to organize and 
marshall selling facts—whether they 
be used in the interest of war bond 
selling, employe safety, employe loy- 
alty, scrap salvage, etc., or in prod- 
uct selling in old and new markets. 
His ability to use showmanship in the 
proper place and at the proper time, 
which was such a valuable asset in his 
war activities, will be doubly valuable 
in the activities of peace. This ability 
will be of assistance to the sales de- 
partment in the preparation of such 
selling aids as sales manuals or vis- 
uals, sales training, dealer training etc. 

His forced exploitation of the 
“how-to” theme in copywriting will 
doubtless be continued. After all, this 
theme is but a variation of the “Tell 
All” technique he was just learning 
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George S. Scragg, director of advertising 
and sales promotion, The White Motor 
Company, Cleveland, was recently made 
commander of the Cleveland district of the 
Civil Air Patrol, with promotion to the rank 
of captain. Capt. Scragg is shown receiving 
his bars from Col. Earl Baskey, Chief of 
the Army Air Corps, the Fifth Corps Area 


to use. The highly dramatic layouts 
born of the war should prevent indus- 
trial advertising from returning to 
the deadly monotony of prewar 
creations. 

This war-heightened ability will 
permit the industrial advertising man- 
ager to do in peacetime the kind of 
broad-gauged job he did in war. The 
greatest problem of our peacetime 
economy will be unemployment. To 
prevent unemployment on a large 
scale, we in the advertising and selling 
end of industry must create fifty per- 
cent more in product sales than the 
total amount sold in 1941—because 
sales must come before production. 
Don’t forget that. We are doing a 
land-office business right now because 
the orders are on the spindle. When 
the spindle is empty, production stops. 

And I am not forgetting that we 
are industrial advertising men. Even 
though few of us sell direct to the 
consuming public, we are affected 
more or less directly by what that 
great consuming public buys. For 
we make the machines and the gadgets 
that industry uses to make the ma- 
chines and the gadgets the public 
buys. In other words, we'll still be 
the men behind the men behind the 


guns. 
Must Know Marketing 


The successful advertising manager 
of the future must identify himself 
more closely with the sales depart- 
ment. He must make a study of mar- 
kets—new markets for old _prod- 
ucts, new products for new markets. 
He must have his say on the subject 
of product design. Design plays more 
of a part in successful selling than 
sometimes the engineering department 


will admit. It is not enough that a 
machine be mechanically or electrically 
perfect in performance; in this mod- 
ern age when eye appeal is so impor- 
tant, it must also Jook the part of 
quality and modernity. A good ex- 
ample of this is a new streamlined 
concrete-block machine recently of- 
fered by a well known merchandiser, 
Here is a field where one would 
scarcely believe beauty was necessary 
and yet the machine could almost be 
mistaken for a modern refrigerator 
or radio cabinet. There must be a 
reason. 


In the pursuit of his war duties, the 
industrial advertising manager demon- 
strated to management that he was a 
good liaison man—a good go-between. 
He could say and do things out in the 
plant that management would not 
dare do directly. Also in many cases 
he functioned on the plant’s labor- 
management committee and could well 
play his role as a neutral. 


By the same token, he can function 
in the new marketing conditicns that 
will soon be before us—by codérdinat- 
ing the work of the purchasing, en- 
gineering, production, sales and ad- 
vertising departments. By bringing 
these departments together through 
analysis of the sales possibilities of a 
product, not only will better adver- 
tising result, but a better product. 


Butler Named Ad Manager 
Of Lukens and Subsidiaries 


William Butler, 3rd, who started as an 
apprentice nine years ago in the research 
department of Lu- 
kens Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Pa., has 
been promoted to ad- 
vertising manager of 
Lukens and its sub- 
sidiaries, By-Products 
Steel Corporation 
and Lukenweld, Inc. 
He succeeds George 
M. Gillen, who has 
been named assistant 
manager of combined 
sales for the three 
companies. 

Stepping up from 
apprentice to metal- 
lographer to observ- 
er in the research department, Mr. Butler 
was transferred to the sales department 
in January, 1937, and in the following 
year to sales promotion and advertising. 





WM. BUTLER, 3rd 


Westinghouse Promotes Two 


C. F. Lloyd has been named managef 
of the general contract department, n 
Tomlinson Fort has been advanced to 
manager of the central station department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Lloyd, with Westinghouse 
since 1906, has been manager of the 
central station and transportation depart’ 
ments since 1940. Mr. Fort joined West’ 
inghouse- in 1923 and had been assisant 
manager of the central station department 
since 1940. 
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AND MORE FOR EACH READER 


Paper conservation makes it necessary for every copy of every Iron 


Age issue to cover more ground and do more useful work. 


Every week, men move up to positions of importance in this fast- 
moving field — and to appreciation and need of the editorial helpful- 
ness of the industry's top paper. Useful aid in making every copy count 
is the practice of routing by means of a reader slip such as the typical 


one shown on the Opposite page. 


As a result, each copy of The Iron Age carrying your advertising mes- 
sage is reaching more metal-working executives than ever before. And, 
today each reader is getting more, too; because the need for saving 
paper has brought about a new editorial terseness and clarity that has 
actually increased the proportion of helpful facts and ideas. (We were 


pretty good before, too!) 


We couldn’t buy the extraordinary reader interest that The Iron Age 
enjoys (we had to create it, over the years, through editorial alertness). 
But, you can buy it, and put it to work making your advertising of 
products used by the metal-working industry the most productive ad- 


vertising investment you have ever made. 







































































By JOHN W. ANDERSON 


President, The Anderson Company, Gary, Ind. 


Small Business and the Patent System 










A discussion of how the patent system encourages 





@ THIS WAR has driven deep into 
the consciousness of many men the 
vital truth that there is exacted for 
survival only a reasonable price—a 
price which can be known and which 
can be paid. 

That price is that we constantly de- 
velop our capacities, our strengths, 
through stimulating competitions, 
conducted according to laws which 
can be known and codes which can 
be understood. 


Destroy those incentives which in- 
spire us, as individuals, to compete, 
and we shall some day weaken, and 
shall fail in that supreme test which 
must be met, again and again, in the 
murderous mechanics of recurring 
war. 

So, should we not examine carefully 
all sources of those incentives which 
have inspired us to develop our su- 
perior capacities—in order that those 
sources may be religiously developed— 
rather than in the slightest degree 
impaired? 

Japan could help us in such an in- 
quiry. More than forty years ago 
she sent to America a commission of 
her shrewdest citizens to seek out the 
source of our phenomenal industrial 
development. That commission event- 
ually reported that the secret of our 
progress was to be found in the in- 
ducements of our patent systen»—in- 
ducements to invent—and to make— 
and to distribute—new and better 
products—and to provide new and 
better equipment for us in their man- 
ufacture. 

The Japanese government there- 
upon set up a patent system—which 
has proved for Japan a puzzling dis- 





From an address before the National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York, 
Dec. 10. 
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invention and protects business against monopolies 


appointment, because the ape-like 
Japanese have nothing in their heredi- 
ties which would help them under- 
stand that our patent system could 
function so effectively only as an in- 
tegral part of our system of competi- 
tive enterprise—with each system add- 
ing its broad inducements to those of 
the other. 

Without the protection of our pat- 
ent system, small industries could not 
hope to compete successfully against 
the mass of capital and of facilities 
for research, production, and distribu- 
tion with which our giant corpora- 
tions are entrenched. Only through 
the limited period of control granted 
for patentable inventions embodied in 
new and better products can the small 
manufacturing enterprise hope to win, 
against the competition of the large 
corporation, that public favor which 
will enable it deservedly to grow. 

For this reason the destruction, or 
any serious weakening, of our patent 
system, would certainly gravitate the 
controls of all industry to a few mo- 
nopolists—a result which those med- 
dling now with our patent laws 
profess to be outside their purpose. 


Practice In Other Countries 


In some older nations the larger 
corporations shortsightedly have neg- 
lected to oppose—even have inspired— 
legislation which some of them may 
have felt would give them substan- 
tial advantages against competitive 
threats of smaller corporations. A 
large corporation seldom looks with 
pleasure upon any competitive patent 
which lies sturdily in the path of one 
of its intended developments. Such 
patents usually are classified as 
“nuisance” patents. Right under such 
“nuisance” patents must be acquired, 
unless the path of the development is 





to be altered pending expiration or 
invalidation of the competing patent. 

In certain foreign countries patent 
laws have been modified adroitly from 
time to time, with every ostentation 
of concern for the welfare of “‘small 
business” and “the common man” but 
with the result that small manufac- 
turers and free-lance inventors no 
longer can retain in such countries 
much of the competitive advantages 
of their hard-won creations. So they 
simply cease to create. Therefore, 
most of the potentials of those coun- 
tries for invention long since have 
been destroyed. 

Devious and subtle are the various 
devices now persistently employed by 
meddling intellectuals to deprive our 
little Davids in industry of their 
slingshots, which are their patents, 
with which they keep our giant in- 
dustries on their toes. Among those 
devices we find the proposal for a 
compulsory licensing system, a sys- 
tem which in other countries deprives 
small business of exclusive control of 
its inventions. That exclusive control 
alone justifies the financial and other 
sacrifices so often necessary to bring 
the invention into production and to 
make it available to the public. There- 
fore, in such countries, few people try 
to invent. 

It is also proposed by talented talk- 
ers that we transplant from foreign 
countries their vicious “opposition” 
proceedings—by which each applica- 
tion for patent, when about to issue, 
is published so that any person oF 


corporation may oppose its issue by 
a mere representation that some prior 
m 


use or prior disclosure leaves the ¢ 11 
of invention without validity. 1 rg¢ 
corporations, with their vast staf 
technical personnel, search const. tly 
such published applications. They sel- 
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Occupational Breakdown 


Manufacturers who know their own customers and markets in the oil 
industry made the following breakdown in selecting their own survey lists: 


15% of mailings to EXECUTIVES Journal preferred 11 to 4 over second paper 
35% of mailings to SUPERINTENDENTS Journal preferred 2to 1 over second paper 
14% of mailings to ENGINEERS Journal preferred 17 to 14 over second paper 
4% of mailings to PURCHASING 

AGENTS Journal preferred 21 to 11 over second paper 
22% of mailings to DRILLING 

CONTRACTORS Journal preferred 2to 1 over second paper 
13% of mailings to “OTHERS” Journal preferred 75 to 71 over second paper 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN SURVEY AT OUR EXPENSE 


It's easy. Just select 200 to 500 of your own customers and prospects in 
any division or divisions, geographical areas, or occupational groups. Mail them 
letters asking which oil trade papers they read in order of preference. Tabulate 
your own returns. Bill The Journal for the cost at the rate of 10 cents per letter 
mailed. Find out once and for all the publication your own customers prefer. 
Then concentrate your advertising in that medium. 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


| @ TULSA, OKLAHOMA ; @ 
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dom hesitate to file an “opposition” 
whenever the invention involved re- 
lates, even remotely, to an interest, or 
prospective interest, of their own. At 
the same time the opposing corpora- 
tion indicates to the owner of the in- 
vention its willingness to withdraw 
the opposition in return for a free 
license. Usually the inventor, per- 
haps having exhausted his capital in 
bringing his invention and patent ap- 
plication to the point of opposition, 
cannot support the costly proceedings 
involved in defending his application. 
And his chances to interest capital 
are indeed remote while an opposition 
by a large corporation is pending. He 
therefore more often submits to 
banditry and grants the free license 
rather than have his prospects for a 
patent completely destroyed. Under 
any form of such opposition proceed- 
ing most inventors retain but little 
interest in inventing. 


Say Too Many Patents 


Another long-range method being 
used to stifle small business is that of 
persistent indoctrination of our Amer- 
ican public, its legislators, and _ its 
courts, that they may be persuaded 
that too many patents are issued. The 
claim is pressed that a multiplicity of 
“petty” patents is preventing progress 
in “science and the useful arts.” It 
is argued that the standards of inven- 
tion therefore should be raised so that 
but few, if any, inventions could qual- 
ify for a patent. Thus the chance of 
any invention being held to be pat- 
entable would be so reduced that few 
except the larger corporations could 
afford to risk their effort and capital 
in the creation and development of 
new products. 


Our constitution granted to our 
Congress broad powers as to patents, 
in the following words: “The Con- 
gress shall have power to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and 
discoveries.” 

It is clear that this unqualified 
offer of “exclusive right” is intended 
to induce inventors to invent and to 
disclose their inventions. Our Mas- 
ter Meddlers find this doctrine, and 
this clear provision, an obstacle to 
their meddling. So they now endeavor 
to distort this language of the con- 
stitution to make it appear to mean 
that the patent itself, when issued, 
must be so employed by the inventor, 
during its limited life, as to seem to 
some political appointee to “promote 
the progress of science and the useful 
arts,” failing in which it is contended 
that all rights should be taken from 
the inventor and controlled by some 
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Teco Reports on Results of Promotion 


@ HOW Timber Engineering Com- 
pany’s promotion and_ engineering 
campaigns, closely integrated, have re- 
sulted in greater use of timber and 
wood products, is told in a forty-page 
booklet entitled, ““More Teco Jobs . . 
Done... to Do,” that was distributed 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association in 
Chicago last month. 

The report shows that Teco (con- 
traction of Timber Engineering Com- 
pany) has been able to trace to its 
promotional activities since its found- 
ing in 1933 the sale of $232,325,000 
worth of lumber sold for structures 
built with Teco connectors. This 
amounted to 6,787,213,000 feet or 
339,361 carloads. Of this footage, 
the report says, there was used di- 
rectely with Teco connectors 1,273,- 
884,000 feet or 63,694 carloads, 
valued at $43,796,000. 


In the past ten years, the booklet 
reveals, the company has spent more 
than $1,800,000 for all phases of sales 
promotion, engineering, research, and 
advertising to help hold old lumber 
markets and develop new sales outlets. 


[See IM, May °41, p. 22.] 

Teco, the report points out, has ex- 
tensively promoted its connector sys- 
tem of timber prefabrication—a con- 
struction method permitting greater 
strength at the joints—which enables 
the use of timber in buildings where 
steel formerly had to be used. As a 
result, the industry was able to step 
immediately into the heavy construc- 
tion emergency and release a half mil- 
lion tons of steel for combat service. 

The report also gives details of 


Teco’s new Product Development 
Shop, being built in Washington, 
D. C., ready for occupancy about Feb. 
1. Designed to provide the industry 
with its own wood research laboratory, 
the shop’s facilities will be available 
to individual companies or company 
groups to conduct their test work. 


In the engineering and educational 
field, the booklet continues, Teco pre- 
pared the first typical lumber designs 
—297 thus far—for light and heavy 
frame structures for use of architects; 
assisted in establishing a fabricating 
unit in the lumber industry made up 
of some ninety-two companies which 
aid lumber in competing with steel 
and concrete; provided engineers to 
give lectures at schools and colleges 
on the uses of timber, along with slides 
and motion pictures for telling the 
story of timber and connectors to 
groups of students, architects and en- 
gineers; and established an industry 
patent field. 


In its advertising and promotional 
program, the company is using space 
in fifty United States and fourteen 
Canadian business papers; has distrib- 
uted 2,300,000 sales bulletins and 
technical reprints at a cost of $163,- 
000; sent 852,000 pieces of lumber and 
connector literature to architects, en- 
gineers, and specifying buyers; con- 
ducted a nationwide timber bridge 
design contest; formed a central clear- 
ing house to disseminate structure de- 
sign, technical and sales information; 
and assisted in establishing Teco con- 
nector distributors in _ fifty-three 
American cities and in six foreign 
countries. 





single, likewise appointed super-intel- 
lectual whose wisdom would be pre- 
sumed to exceed that of all our found- 
ing fathers and of all our courts. 

All this deception is preached, pro- 
fessedly, in the interests of the small 
manufacturer and of the common 
man. 

The small manufacturer in Amer- 
ica today, some hundreds of whom, 
in a particular field, I am privileged 
to represent, dreads, almost more than 
anything else, the inspired activities 
of professional do-gooders who seek 
ostensibly to protect him from his 
large competitors. It seems that what 
the small manufacturer often needs 
most is protection from his self-ap- 
pointed protectors. 


oe ce aa 


So—in behalf of all small business 


in America—as well as in the interests 
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of all industry and of all our people— 
it is urged that all inducements of our 
institution of competitive enterprise 
be perpetuated. It is urged that the 
related inducements of our patent sys- 
tem be most fervently protected by 
our Congress and our courts. Then, 
to enhance all such incentive, let our 
laws requiring fair play in competi- 
tion be most diligently enforced. I is 
urged also that every effort be made 
to remove from enterprise in America 
those bureaucratic regulations and 
controls—those punitive laws nd 
practices—which have tended ‘0 
greatly to dishearten all men devo‘ed 
to creative labors. 

Let us put American business—both 
large and small—again upon its own 
initiative. Let us restore the indwe- 
ments of our incentive economy. © ° 
us release again the full potent:ls 
of competitive enterprise. 
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ey textile mills of the country, in the midst 
of unprecedented production activity, are 
keenly alive to the need for making plans now 
for putting their manufacturing facilities in 
order — 

To assure their being in position to take care 
of the post-war demands for textiles, which 
promise to add up to a staggering total, due — 
as we indicated in one of our recent Industrial 
Marketing advertisements —to the dammed-up 
purchasing power of civilians, the requirements 
of demobilized soldiers, the need for govern- 
ment purchases to maintain a standing army, 
and the requirements of Lend-Lease. 

Post-war planning committees have been 
formed in the industry, releases of many post- 
war expansion and modernizing plans are creep- 
ing into the news pages, far-seeing textile execu- 
tives are itemizing the equipment and supplies 
they will want just as soon as equipment and 
supply manufacturers are able to make deliver- 
ies, and it is no secret that many equipment 
manufacturers are already receiving indications 
from alert mill men of post-war requirements. 

As the head of one of the textile industry’s 
leading associations cautioned in a recent ad- 
dress on post-war planning: 

“Machinery manufacturers will be subjected 

to the greatest deluge of orders they have 

ever known. It is highly desirable that each 

mill operator plan for probable machinery 

needs as far in advance as possible and 

have his orders ready for placement just as 
soon as they can be given consideration by 
the machinery manufacturers”. 

In a word, the textile industry is one industry 
which knows, busy as it is today, that it will also 
be busy tomorrow—and must make plans now 
to put itself in shape to handle the post-war de- 
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y Invites Cultivation... NOW 


in the Post-War Period 





mands for its products that will be made on it. 
Moreover, as Textile World pointed out re- 
cently: 
Existing equipment will be so worn and 
battered by its 24-hour operation, the 
greater part of the industry will need en- 
tirely new equipment to establish itself on 
a thoroughly efficient production basis.” 


So—the textile industry is one industry that 
definitely invites cultivation now — for business 
in the post-war period. 

Whether you make equipment or materials, 
or supplies, or chemicals,.or dyes or finishes — 
if you can help the industry with its post-war 
plans—the industry invites you to explain WHY 
you should have a place in the buying plans 
which it is now making for post-war produc- 
tion programs. 

Textile World, with its paid circulation (now 
over 15,000) at the highest point in its entire 
history, is in ideal position to help you put your 
textile industry story before the textile audience 
you are anxious to influence—the key men in 
the key mills of the country, regardless of their 
location or type of textiles they produce. 

Rates? 


“The Textile Industry’s 
Most Useful Magazine” 
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Editorial. » » 


Saving Paper Is A 
No. | Wartime Job 


® THE SERIOUSNESS of the paper supply 
situation is truly reflected in the War Produc- 
tion Board’s latest limitation orders in which 
commercial printers are limited to seventy-five 
per cent of their 1941 usage, and magazine pub- 
lishers, including business papers, using more 
than 27.8 tons per quarter, are limited to the 
same extent on their 1942 consumption. [See 
page 96.| Representatives of the advertising and 
publishing fields who are in close touch with the 
problem are emphatic in their warning that the 
situation may easily become much worse before 
it gets better. To avoid this calamity, the utmost 
coéperation of advertisers is necessary. 

Conservation of paper by advertisers may be 
effected by five general methods: (1) getting 
the most out of each sheet of paper; (2) using 
the lightest practical weights and the more read- 
ily available papers; (3) using smaller sizes or 
changing formats; (4) reducing spoilage and 
waste; (5) eliminating waste in inventories and 
in distribution of printed material. Specifically, 
the Graphic Arts Victory Committee suggests: 

Consult the printer in the planning stage. He 
has charts explaining the most economical way 
to plan your job to paper size and press size so 
that there’s a minimum cutting loss. 

Whenever possible eliminate bleeds on your 
printing designs. When more than one job can 
be run on the same sheet of paper, consult your 
printer about the most efficient way to accom- 
plish this. 

Plan your quantities of printed material to fit 
standard package units of paper. Buying and 
using standard package units save spoilage and 
handling. 

Use standard-size envelopes readily available. 

French folds (printed on one side of sheet 
with other side blank) should be eliminated. 

Avoid frills—unnecessary blank pages, fly- 
leaves, special paper linings, slip sheets, backing 
boards, special covers, jackets, etc. 

Smaller page sizes of house organs, catalogs, 
folders, even letterheads, envelopes, etc., are to 
be desired. 

Self-mailers eliminate the use of envelopes. 

Again, narrower margins permit smaller sizes. 

To save envelope paper a 2x2-in. business 
reply (permit) label can replace customary re- 
turn form envelope. 

And don’t forget to reduce, wherever possible, 
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the weight of paper. Smart designing and type 
arrangement can make a lighter paper look good. 

Above all, judge each printing job on its war- 
time essentiality. 

If a letter will do the job of a folder, use a 
letter and save paper. If a postcard will do the 
job of a letter, use it and save paper. 

Revise and prune your mailing lists. 
use precious paper on deadheads. 

Let’s be thoughtful and do our share to help 
stretch the paper supply. 


Don’t 


War Agencies Releasing 
Valuable Industry Data 


@ OF VITAL interest and value to the indus- 
trial marketer is the release by the Bureau of the 
Census with the approval of the War Produc- 
tion Board of hitherto confidential production 
reports covering a wide field of industries and 
commodities. These data were gathered by the 
WPB general statistics branch under Dr. Virgil 
D. Reed, chief, formerly of the Bureau, through 
whose suggestion they are now being made avail- 
able to industry to guide it in its marketing 
planning. The reports will be called “Facts for 
Industry.” 

Nearly 100 reports are expected to be released 
during the next few months including such in- 
dustrial goods as chemicals, pulp and paper, 
aluminum castings and ingots, magnesium in- 
gots, diamond dies, metal cutting tools, mechan- 
ics’ hand service tools, machine tools. In general, 
the first report for each industry in the series 
will bring up-to-date statistical information 
which for security reasons has not been pub- 
lished since the war started. Reports already is- 
sued cover paper and pulp mills, softwood and 
plywood, electric lamp bulbs and lamps, domes- 
tic ice refrigerators, cutlery, and razor blades. 
The report on the chemical industry including 
forty-four items is now being cleared. Copies 
of the reports will be sent to all who have use 
for them. 

Release of this valuable industry information 
emphasizes again the vast reservoir of data 
available to marketers in the Bureau of the 
Census which are most useful in organizing 
marketing programs. It also suggests that the 
Bureau should be readying plans for taking 4 
census of manufactures on the customary broa: 
scale to serve as a base for postwar marke 
analysis and marketing planning. 
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icTORY looms on the horizon, still separated 

VV from us by tough and costly fighting yet to 

come, but closer now than anyone dared hope 

even a few short months ago. In this turn of 

events, Machine Tools have played a little- 
recognized but important role. 

Too high a tribute cannot be paid to the cour- 
age, stamina and intelligence of our fighting men 
and to the leadership of those who have carried 
and are continuing to carry the battle burden. 
But if we examine the elements essential to ulti- 
mate victory, we find them all based on war pro- 
duction. That is the foundation. Military success 
today requires mechanized equipment as well as 
courage and leadership. There was no lack of 
courage at Dunkirk. Now, before the fully 
mechanized forces of the United Nations, even 
the great Nazi war machine crumbles. 

Hitler’s vaunted intuition failed to warn him 
of the unbelievable speed with which our war 
production was to be achieved. It proved a bitter 
surprise to the Axis leaders; and surprise, the 
military experts tell us, is one of the most im- 
portant ingredients in a successful attack. 

The pace of victory’s approach therefore has 
depended on our war production job, on its size 
and quality—but particularly its speed. That in- 
dustry has performed better than well in the war 
production achievement is becoming generally 
recognized, but the part the Machine Tool in- 
dustry has played is little understood. Machine 


OOLS of VICTORY 


Tools are as much the key to war production as 


war production is the key to victory. 

Look back of our fighter and bomber planes 
and you will find—Machine Tools; look back 
of our warships and cargo ships and you will 
find—Machine Tools; look back of our tanks, 
jeeps, guns, shells and bombs and you will 
have the same answer—Machine Tools. 

Without Machine Tools our Army and Navy 
and Air Force would have nothing. Without a 
fabulous increase in Machine Tool production, 
our war production would have been a tiny 
trickle, instead of a mighty flood. And without 
Machine Tools of a quality and ingenuity which 
permitted old slow-moving methods to be 
scrapped and made it possible to use semi-skilled 
and quickly-trained labor in the mushroom 
growth of our war industry, the all-important 
element of speed would never have been 
achieved. 

If the Machine Tool industry had bogged 
down—if it had lacked energy, drive, ingenuity, 
or guts—the whole war production job would 
have bogged down. But it didn’t. This typical 
American industry rose to the emergency in 
typical American fashion. A new high in engi- 
neering skill and resourcefulness as well as pro- 
ductive capacity was achieved and the indis- 
pensable foundation for victory was laid. 

Hats off to the Master Tools of Victory! 


MACHINERY 
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By CHARLES THOMA 
Thoma & Gill, Newark, N. J. 


Does Advertising Need Some Advertising? 


This agency man believes an advertising campaign 
would help sell management on better advertising 


@ | HAVE BEEN asked to obtain 
and present a consensus of advertising 
agencies, but it seems that we agency 
people are a happy, contented, mag- 
nanimous crowd. We love the pub- 
lisher and the advertising managers 
and the suppliers. We have no com- 
plaints whatever. That, at least, is 
the conclusion that might be drawn 
from the fact that my letters to 
agency members of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, asking them 
to state their gripes, elicited only one 
response. 

[ find myself unable, therefore, to 
grumble for the agency group as a 
whole. Individually, however, I am a 
vindictive sort of cuss, and I can’t 
pass up this opportunity to do a little 
grousing of my own. My kick is 
not against publication men, adver- 
tising managers, or suppliers. It is 
chiefly against industrial management 
for its “fingers-crossed” attitude to- 
ward advertising. 

It cannot be denied that, in spite of 
overwhelming evidence of the efficacy 
of carefully planned advertising as 
a powerful influence in industrial mar- 
keting, top management is still skep- 
tical to the extent that they will cut 
advertising along with other expendi- 
tures during a period of retrenchment. 
Many make their first cuts in the 
advertising appropriation before they 
will touch anything else. Thus we 
have the anomaly of increased adver- 
tising appropriations when business is 
easy to get, and reduced expenditures 
when sales are difficult to make. There 
is something radically cockeyed in a 
situation like this. 

At the present time industrial ad- 
vertising—like most other businesses 
today—is riding along on the crest 
of a war-inspired wave. Money is 


Rased on a talk before the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey Dex 15 
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plentiful, plants are working at ca- 
pacity, and many manufacturers that 
have never before advertised are now 
doing so. Others have increased their 
appropriations substantially—a few 
unjustifiably. Many of us are living 
in a fool’s paradise. We believe that 
at long last, industry has come to a 
full realization of the value of adver- 
tising, that it is thoroughly sold on 
it and will continue at the present 
pace, or better, when the cutbacks 
begin to come in war orders. 

That industry is not yet properly 
sold on advertising is evident from 
some of the weird uses made of it 
during the war. Those endless corny 
caricatures of the three Axis arch 
villains dodging a rain of junk, or 
being prodded with pitchforks in a 
steaming hell, or fleeing in mad panic 
before all sorts of fantastic dangers, 
have done little, if anything, either to 
sell goods or to help war production. 
Those dramatic pieces of artwork, 
showing one American plane soaring 
in triumph over three or four Jap 
Zeroes falling in flaming wreckage 
have not been the cause of the actual 
defeat of a single enemy plane. 


Too Much Hocus Pocus 


In Haiti, if a man wishes to get 
rid of his mother-in-law, or some 
rival for a lady’s affections, he draws 
a figure of the doomed one and sticks 
pins in it. That seems to be the spirit 
behind some of the advertising we 
have seen during the war. And I 
could go on and on to describe other 
tripe that appears over the signature 
of companies ‘whose managements 
should know better. Will the results 
they get from such nonsense build 
up their faith in advertising as a sound 
industrial marketing influence? You 
know it won’t. 

I can think of no other serious bus- 


iness activity that suffers so much from 
Indian medicine man psychology as 
advertising. There are more incanta- 
tions, more dancing in the full of the 
moon, more hocus pocus about it than 
any Iroquois ever dreamed of. Why is 
this? Why is so much advertising off 
the beam? Why do so many advertis- 
ers disregard the obvious primary func- 
tion of advertising? Chiefly, I believe, 
because there are too many top indus- 
trial executives who are cocksure that 
they can do two jobs better than any 
other man in the world—their own 
and their advertising man’s. Many 
a bang-up corporation president is just 
a frustrated advertising genius. Give 
him a pencil and a few undisturbed 
hours in the quiet of his office after 
five o'clock, and he can turn out a 
wow of an advertisement—and “wow” 
is the word. That man would never 
think of telling his attorney how to 
word a brief, nor his C.P.A. how to 
prepare a balance sheet, nor his doctor 
how to treat his stomach ulcers. But 
his advertising man—what is he? 
Just a word-slinger, that’s all; no real 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
marketing, you know. So the top 
man has to take a hand and show the 
boys what advertising could be. And 
after he has had his costly fling and 
finds that his amazing stuff 
brought no results, does he blame 
himself? No, he has merely convinced 
himself that advertising just doesn’ 
pay. 

Why doesn’t the professional ad 
tising man stand higher in the ey« 
management? I think the reasons ! 
back to the days when an advert 
appropriation was just a sort of t 
ing ring for the starry-eyed son 
company officer to cut his eyeteet! 
after graduating from college. A 
cies then were space brokerages, 
would dash off copy on the side 
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client insisted. Those days are happily 
past, but the tradition unhappily per- 
sists. No one can scan the pages of 
the leading business papers today with- 
out being impressed with the fact that 
most of the advertising is workman- 
like, convincing, and professional in 
treatment—a vast improvement over 
what it was even a few years ago. Yet, 
interspersed here and there among the 
good advertising is an occasional pipe 
dream concocted of the stuff of which 
moonbeams are made. 


Improve Advertising’s Prestige 


There is a movement on foot in this 
organization to raise the status of 
advertising managers in the eyes of 
their employers. I am sure that all 
of us—publishers, suppliers, and 
agency men—should be sympathetic 
to such a movement. It will help us 
all if we can do anything to help the 
advertising manager become a more 
important executive. But, as I see it, 
this cannot be done without first, or 
at least simultaneously, improving the 
prestige of advertising itself in the 
minds of management as a business- 
getting influence. there were some 
way in which we could do this to the 
extent that advertisers would increase 
their appropriations when business is 
bad, rather than cut them, there 
would be no question as to the im- 
portance of the advertising manager 
in the eyes of top executives. 


I propose that we all chip in— 
agencies, publishers, advertising man- 
agers, and suppliers, and raise an ad- 
vertising fund designed to sell adver- 
tising to industrial management as a 
proven marketing force. In doing so, 
we would also sell advertising’s tech- 
nicians: the advertising manager and 
the agency; and the media of advertis- 
ing: business papers, direct mail, and 
= athe services. The right kind of 
advertising, I am convinced, would 


help us all. It should encourage sound 
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Luncheon session of a meeting of the Business Newspapers Association of Canada in Royal York Hotel, Toronto, last month, inau 
series of conferences of business paper editors with leading business executives. 
president of the association and manager of the merchandising newspapers division of The Maclean Publishing Company, Toronto 


market research as the basis of all 
marketing activities, selling as well as 
advertising. It should raise the stand- 
ing of advertising managers and 
agency men to the rank of professional 
men in the eyes of management. It 
should help publishers and suppliers by 
increasing the effectiveness of adver- 
tising to such a degree that its value 
as an economic influence is unlikely 
to be questioned by top executives of 
industry. It is true that one phase or 
another of this job has been done 
sporadically in the past. The A.B.P. 
did a swell job for a while with their 
“Tell All” campaign. But it will take 
a long-sustained effort to sell industrial 
advertising, its technicians and its in- 
struments, as they should be sold to 
those gentry who meet periodically 
behind doors labeled “Board of Direc- 


tors.” 


We advertising men have all kinds 
of arguments for advertising when 
we're trying to sell a prospective 
client. But we seem singularly blind 
to its possibilities for improving our 
own position professionally and in- 
creasing and stabilizing our business. 
Let’s take our own medicine. Let’s 
advertise! 


Westinghouse Releases “Talking” 
Science Library for Schools 


@ A “TALKING LIBRARY” of 
science, which covers subjects ranging 
from little-known facts about your 
refrigerator and electric iron to the 
latest discoveries in the world of elec- 
tronics, has been made available for 
loan to high school classes throughout 
the nation. 


The library is made up of recordings 
of thirty programs selected from “Ad- 
ventures in Research,” a weekly radio 
feature produced by the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories and designed to 
bring the world of science to both the 
high school student and the man-on- 








urating a 


Chairman of this meeting was H. L. Southall, vice- 
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the-street. 
“Why Smash Atoms,” 
Franklin,” “Virus—Enemy of Life 
and “Science As A Career.” 


Requests by teachers for transcrip- 
tions of the programs were so numer- 
ous, according to Charles W. Mac- 
Lean, manager of Westinghouse School 
Service, that it was decided to work 
through a central lending source. 
Transcriptions are now supplied free 
of charge to the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee of the U. S. Office 
of Education. High schools through- 
out the nation may borrow recordings 
of the program through the Commit- 
tee’s headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. In the meantime, the FREC 
is planning to set up twenty-five loan 
centers in various parts of the country 
to supply the needs of schools in those 


areas. 


Typical programs include 
“Today’s Ben 


” 


“Adventures in Research,” soon to 
celebrate its second anniversary on 
the air, began as a local feature on 
KDKA in Pittsburgh, but it was 
quickly adopted by other stations until 
now it is heard over 100 stations in 
nearly every state in the Union. An 
Alaskan station broadcasts the pro- 
gram to American troops in the 
Aleutians. 


Paul Reeves Succeeds 
Kelly at Timken Bearing 


Paul Reeves has been appointed ad 
tising manager of Timken Roller B« 
ing Company, Canton, O., succeeding 
Roland P. Kelley who has resigned I 
seventeen years in that post to enter 
advertising agency business. 

Mr. Reeves joined Timken in 1929 
after serving as sales engineer in ‘the 
Chicago office was made industrial district 
manager of the company’s Sar ag 
branch. He was transferred to the 
ton office in 1940 as sales promotion ! 
ager and when this country entered ‘e 
war was-put in charge of government 
priorities to handle contacts with Wash 
ington. 
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lt takes a lot of PAPER 
fo make a ton of Steel 





A Steel War— Today, mention of “steel’ 
vediately suggests war materials . . . tanks 
runs ... subs and ships . jeeps and 
It takes steel to build these mighty 
yns of war. Sure—but it takes a whale of 


f PAPER to make the steel 


It's Vital—Indeed paper is indispensable to 
the steel industry—and every industry. It takes 
to produce our food and clothing 

and . . products of peace 
‘Md implements of war. It takes paper to 
ight the battles and win the victory. 


furniture . 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis. 


Through the Mill—If you ever made a tour 
of a steel mill you know that paper ingredi- 
ent-guides control the formula. ..open-hearth 
paper charts control the quality... production 
records keep the stock moving...and a thousand 
and one pieces of paper keep the offices running. 


Make it Stretch—Due to the shortage of 
manpower, it is estimated that only 75% of 
last year’s pulpwood will be cut in 1944. That 
means far less paper pulp. For this reason 
you are urgently asked to stretch your paper 
supply as far as it will go. 


The “Big Inch’’— Paper is used not only to 
produce steel but also to protect it. The new 
oil line—from Texas to the East Coast—was 
wrapped in asbestos paper before it was laid. 
And every day paper is used between sheets 
of steel to prevent rubbing and scratching. 





WARTIME 
Yovetcoal™ 


The fact that most people have 
perceived no difference in 


wartime Levelcoat Printing 
Paper is a real tribute to the 
Kimberly-Clark research men. 
For it is through their cease- 
less efforts that new discover 
ies and alternate ingredients 
are helping produce the high- 
est quality Levelcoat Printing 
Paper it is possible to make 
restrictions 


under wartime 


and limitations. 
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Suggests that Business Papers Maintain 
Definite Publication Dates 





Agency head finds publications arrive average of 


@ WHAT WOULD YOU think of 
a salesman who habitually was five to 
eighteen days late in keeping monthly 
appointments he himself arranged? 

You wouldn’t think much of him— 
naturally! 

Yet that is the unfortunate per- 
formance of a great number of this 
country’s leading business publica- 
tions. And this condition is not an 
outgrowth of present restrictions and 
shortages—it goes back way before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Just this morning—the 26th of the 
month—there arrived at our desk a 
nationally circulated business publi- 
cation that is supposed to be out 
around the 3rd of the month. This 
particular issue was received some- 
what later than usual. This paper 
serves a wide-awake industry in a 
creditable manner. It has had a long 
and successful history, its pages are 
quoted frequently and its makeup is 
pleasing to the eye and apparently sat- 
isfying to many advertisers. But nev- 
ertheless it shuffles into readers’ hands 
just as though it had arrived “right 
on the ball.” 

Back in our agency production days 
this late arrival of business publica- 
tions for which we had written copy 
and produced plates developed within 
us a peeve that has persisted ever since. 
As production managers we were 
hounded as cach deadline approached. 
The contact men watched each ad- 
vertisement take form and they all 
but followed the space orders and 
plates out of the door. The “front 
room” checked in every so often to 
have a look-see. And certain clients 
would telephone to make sure every 
thing was getting out on time. 

Eventually, the deadline would pass 
and a week or two after the published 
issuance date a checking copy would 
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eleven days later than announced publication date 


amble into our office. But no one ever 
“checked” on the reason for the late 
arrival. And I could never under- 
stand why. 


Serve as Newspapers 

In a general sense business papers 
are newspapers for the various trades 
and professions they serve. They are 
edited, made up, and printed by men 
of proved capacities yet they seem to 
fail to abide by newspaper standards 
of promptness. 

In large cities, newspapers turn out 
issues each Sunday that if put into 
magazine form would dwarf the larg- 
est business publication. These papers 
not only beat their Sunday distribu- 
tion date by coming out on Saturday 
night but they carry news that is only 





Publication Tardiness 
Score 


Published Approx. 


Dateof Date Days 


Magazine Issuance Received Late 
A 15 21 6 
B 5 15 10 
© 10 19 9 
D 10 25 15 
E ] 11 10 
F 15 22 7 
G 15 26 11 
H ) 12 7 
I l 16 15 
J x 2 18 
K 15 24 9 
L 10 22 12 
M l 6 ) 
N "ae 7 12 
O 25 5 10 
P *27 7 10 


Av. number of days late 10.6 
*Preceding month. 

















hours old. In the field of general 
magazines, you can set your calendar 
by the appearance of million-issue 
publications that pop up on news- 
stands or in the homes of readers in 
all of the forty-eight states—on the 
very same day. And many are dated 
a few days to a month in advance of 
their appearance. 

The exact reason for the lateness of 
delivery of so many business papers 
depends on the one giving the explana- 
tion. A business paper space sales- 
man questioned on the subject, insisted 
that advertisers will not get their 
plates in in ample time to permit 
meeting published issuance dates. Pro- 
duction men insist they do meet the 
deadlines and even spend hundreds of 
dollars yearly on air mail and special 
delivery to accomplish that very 
objective. And space buyers will tell 
you that closing dates are as flexible 
as pre-Pearl Harbor rubber. To back 
up such a claim they tell of space 
salesmen offering a new advertiser 
space in a current issue even after the 
published deadline has passed. Some 
who speak off the record insist that 
delays are the result of the publica- 
tions holding back to build up the 
total of their paid pages. A day lost 
this month by such _ hold-backs 1 
increased by still another day next 
month and soon the time span goes to 
a week or two or even three. 


The most important individual ot 
all—the subscriber — has an entirely 
different reaction. When actually ques- 
tioned on the matter, many express 
the feeling that a business paper 
that puts in its appearance early 1 
the month stays “alive” longer than 
the publication that comes along when 
the month is about spent. An Octo 
ber issue, according to this c!aim, 
will seem like old stuff when Novem 
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—_\) A MAGAZINE DESIGNED FO 
HE MANAGEMENT OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTR 


YOU SELL ...THESE MEN BUY 
WORLD PETROLEUM is expressly written and 
edited for the “men in control.” That is, the men 
who make the policies, who direct the operations, 
who do the purchasing. It is an Executive’s maga- 
zine and it goes to the foremen, the superintend- 
ents, the purchasing agents, the vice presidents 


and presidents. 


Not only published exclusively for this calibre 
of men—it reaches every one of them in the 
industry who, in the opinion of over forty-two 
WORLD PETROLEUM advertisers, control and 
determine the purchasing done by their compa- 
nies. That may sound like a broad statement but 
WORLD PETROLEUM is prepared to show the 


oil company subscription lists that prove it. 


WORLD COVERAGE 
The petroleum industry is one of the few truly 
international industries. And WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM’S international coverage is today complete 
insofar as postal deliveries permit during these 
war times. WORLD PETROLEUM not only cov- 
ers the American domestic field, but it also goes 
to the top men in petroleum of other lands. The 
editorial contents invariably include important 
articles on foreign developments. These, it is 
needless to say, are factors every executive must 
consider these days, and 
which will have a vital bear- 


ing on the post-war industry. 


=f 





2 West 45th Street 
UNDER 





YOUR MESSAGE IS READ 


If you who sell equipment and services to the 
petroleum industry—had the privilege of sitting 
down in an executive's library in his home, when 
his mind is free from interruptions, jangling 
telephones and the many duties of his busy of- 
fice—you would regard yourself as most fortu- 
nate. This is exactly what you may do through 
an advertising message in WORLD PETRO- 
LEUM. More than 72 percent of its circulation 
is home delivered. And what is significant about 
that is that it is home delivered at the request of 
the executives who read it! No other magazine 
in the field can offer such an opportunity. That 
is why WORLD PETROLEUM is important both 


to the men who sell and the men who buy. 


YOU SHOULD 


STUDY THE FACTS 

The Publishers of WORLD PETROLEUM are 
prepared to prove that it is “read by the men 
who buy,” yes, and read by the policy makers, 
the men who hire the buyers. 


Write to WORLD PETROLEUM today for com- 
plete data, including rates, dates of publication 
and other important information that will help 
you reach the men who buy. 


WORLD PETROLEUM 


New York 19, N. Y. 


THE MANAGEMENT Or 


REX W. WADMAN 
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@ ADVERTISERS expect a business 
paper to provide a clear-cut and ef- 
fective channel of communication 
with buyers and prospects, with the 
objective, of course, being sales. Most 
industrial advertisers, however, do not 
have an accurate, scientific method of 
measuring the performance of adver- 
tising media. 

These two conclusions were reached 
as the result of an informal study of 
business paper advertising conducted 
recently by Supervision, with several 
hundred advertising managers and 
agency executives being asked: “(1) 
Exactly what does an advertiser ex- 
pect his trade paper advertising to do 
for him? (2) How does he measure 
performance?” 

Replies to the first question, broken 
down into ten categories, show the 
relative objectives of advertisers. Thus, 
(1) thirty-six per cent of advertis- 
ing is expected to associate the trade 
name with the type of product, that 
is, insofar as possible make the trade- 
name, brand or trade mark synon- 
ymous with the type of product; 
(2) twenty per cent, supplement the 
efforts of salesmen and jobbers; (3) 
ten per cent, disseminate product 
information; (4) ten per cent, build 
good will and name prestige; (5) 
eight per cent, produce inquiries and 
leads which result in traceable sales; 


ber rolls around. Quite like the 
expression, “There’s nothing so old 
as yesterday’s newspaper.” 

Following such reasoning, the pub- 
lication that came to our desk on the 
26th would enjoy but four or five days 
of prime advertising value. 


Not the Exception 


The late arrivals in the business 
paper field are by no means the ex- 
ceptions. Two papers that serve a 
branch of the building industry reg- 
ularly make their appearance around 
the 21st and 25th of the month. Two 
issued for a semi-professional calling 
are delivered between the 10th and 
20th—sometimes on the same day. 
And since they are directly competing, 
it would appear that such simulta- 
neous appearance would be reflected 
in lessened interest of readers sub- 
scribing to both papers. These cases 
are in addition to those mentioned in 
the accompanying tabulation of late 
arriving business publications. 

Evidence that publishers are aware 
of the tendency toward lateness is 
indicated by an announcement from a 
horizontal paper to the effect that, 
“closing dates from now on will be 
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What Advertisers Expect Ads to Do 


(6) seven per cent, distribute cata- 
log or other literature via the inquiry 
route; (7) three per cent, establish 
postwar position; (8) two per cent, 
obtain dealers; (9) two per cent, pro- 
duce direct sales, and (10) two per 
cent, reach the executives who influ- 
ence purchases. 

In replies to the second question, 
thirty-five per cent of the respondents 
revealed they had no adequate yard- 
stick to estimate performance; twen- 
ty-eight per cent based their estimates 
on the number of inquiries received 
for catalogs or other literature adver- 
tised; fifteen per cent on reports and 
comments of field salesmen and job- 
bers; twelve per cent on sales proved 
traceable to the advertisements, and 
ten per cent to reader tests and checks. 


Of the group confessing to having 
no yardstick available, sixty-nine per 
cent base estimates on (a) the cumu- 
lative editorial value of the journal 
used, that is, performance of its edi- 
torial mission in terms of worth while 
service to its readership over a period 
of years; (b) nineteen per cent to 
authentic statistical data pertaining 
to the publication’s circulation and the 
potential buying influence of the read- 
ership, and (c) twelve per cent to 
the general acceptance by the trade, 
that is, the advertiser’s competitors. 


adhered to. If cuts and copy are not 
in by the deadline the next advertiser 
on our waiting list will be allotted 
the space.” And one paper with a 
limited but selected list of readers 
has given the subject of distribution 
some study similar to that accorded 
general publications. 

This magazine reaches its readers 
around the first Wednesday of the 
month. The day and not the date 
has been chosen so as to avoid having 
the paper arrive with heavy Monday 
mail or at a time when readers are 
attempting to clear their desks for the 
week end. This distribution practice 
was decided upon following a study 
of the effectiveness of direct mail 
pieces. It was found by this survey 
that mail solicitations that reached 
prospects during the mid week period 
out-pulled those received at the be- 
ginning or end of the week. The 
publisher of this particular business 
paper reasoned that his publication 
should enjoy similar desirable accept- 
ance if made to arrive at the selected 
time of proved effectiveness. 

To determine just when the paper 
should leave the plant to arrive during 
mid-week in all parts of the country, 








the publisher made a series of test 
mailings. Over a period of several 
months a selected number left the 
plant on different days and to the 
subscribers of these particular copies 
there was sent a first class letter ask- 
ing for a reply telling the day and the 
date of the paper’s arrival. From the 
replies, the publisher was equipped 
with information that enabled him to 
so stagger his mailing dates to allow 
for a mid-week arrival of his publi- 
cation. From time to time additional 
checks are to be made to determine 
how the plan is standing up and to 
learn the need of modifications in the 
mailing schedule. 


Dodges the Problem 


Still another publisher has recently 
obscured the lateness of his paper by 
including the month of issue only on 
the editorial page and in very small 
type on the spine of the paper. In- 
stead of the month of issue, this paper 
now features the volume and number 
of the issue and depends on visual 
identification of the individual issues 
through distinctively different illus- 
trations on the cover. 

This latter innovation actually 
avoids the main issue. Instead of 
attempting to bypass the late issuance, 
the effort should be one of simply 
getting the publication out in accord- 
ance with published announcements. 


As a personal observation, it seems 
that while business papers may come 
along later than expected, invoices for 
space are most prompt. And though 
the paper may be a week or two late 
the invoice is invariably dated in ac- 
cordance with the intended date of 
issuance of the paper. And on occa- 
sion, these invoices will carry a rubber 
stamping to the effect that the two 
per cent discount will not be allowed 
following ten days after the date on 
the invoice—despite the fact that at 
times the checking copy does not 
arrive within that ten-day period. 

But there is no condition completely 
beyond hope. It took Congress quite 
a spell to get out taxes on a pay-as- 
you-go basis so there should be some 
optimism as to the possibility of hav- 
ing business papers achieve a distrib- 
uted-on-time schedule. It would add 
to the factualness of rate cards. 


Mahnke Joins Magazine 

Frank C. Mahnke Jr., formerly adver 
tising manager of All-Steel-Equip 
pany, Aurora, Ill., has been named mid 
western advertising manager of Chemica 


Industries, New York. 


National Electric Names Kight 

Kight Advertising Company, ‘ 
bus, O., has been named to handle the 
advertising of National Electric ©! 
Company, Columbus. 
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CALIFORNIA’S OIL INDUSTRY 
iS HELPING SHORTEN THE 











oo - COKE? ck wette PETROLEUM WORLD 


Familiar and thrilling sight to be seen in California Harbors... great 


























to one in California as compared to any na- 


gray tankers alongside the oil loading docks, taking on millions of tional petroleum industry publication. There 
barrels of precious cargo for our battle fleet, our airplanes, tanks, jeeps, must be a reason for that. It would be worth 
trucks and countless other motor vehicles in the Pacific war areas. Cali- your while to investigate the why if you are 


fornia is the nearest source of oil to these battle fronts. interested in reaching the tremendous pur- 








Night comes and silently, without lights or fanfare, these ships and their chasing power in the expanding California in- 
heroic crews slip silently out to sea. They bear the priceless cargoes that will speed dustry, whether it be drilling, production, 
our fleet to victory, that will fuel our planes and tanks with the world’s best motor pipe lines, refining, marketing, or manufac- 
fuel, all produced in modern California tures and supplies. Petroleum World, under 
refineries. the same editorial management since 1923, 
Petroleum World is proud to be a part does a thorough job of covering them all. 
— f that ind in California. It i 1 
Demands of industry and the of that industry in Calilornia. is prout , 
armed forces have more than : es PETROLEUM WORLD 
doubled the volume of Cali of the fact that as the leading California Published Monthly by Palmer Publications 
fornia drilling in the last year . : , sles +" 
oil trade journal it has over two readers 412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
PRODUCTION J . 
California — — ~ he UN DER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
creased more than <0 ’ ec 
past year and is steadily go R £ x W . WwW A D M A N PETROLEUM 
ing up. ee wang ® 
REFINING | 


Refinery output in California 


yay PETROLEUM 
woRLD 


leum products is at an all-time 
peak. Industrial, war and civil- 
ian requirements are imcreas 
ing steadily 

















Paper for Catalogs Limited to 75% of 1941; 
Business Papers Given Additional Cut 


@ REVISIONS of the limitation or- 
ders on paper announced last month 
by the War Production Board affect 
industrial advertisers directly as they 
apply to business papers and commer- 
cial printing. Advertisers will be 
limited in their catalog programs to 
seventy-five per cent of the paper they 
used for this purpose in 1941 and 
business papers using above 27.8 tons 
of paper per quarter will be restricted 
to seventy-five per cent of their 1942 
tonnage. The latter may further affect 
advertising space in publications. 

Under the new commercial printing 
order printers are now cut to seventy- 
five per cent of 1941, after subtract- 
ing paper used for any of the publi- 
cations currently governed by another 
limitation order. 

Both “private” or captive printers, 
and printers serving the general trade 
are covered by the order, and printers 
are prohibited from using more than 
their quota, even when paper is sup- 
plied by the customer. 

Most important changes in the 
commercial printing order, L-241, 
are in Schedule II, where catalogs, 
shopping papers and other miscella- 
neous items have been limited to sev- 
enty-five per cent of their 1941 
usage, with no quotas provided for 
publications created since 1941. 


Defines Catalog 


The revised order defines a 
log as ‘12 or more bound pages issued 
by a person who manufactures, dis- 
tributes, or offers for sale the products, 
commodities or listed.” It 
also limits directories, defining them 
as “12 or more bound pages issued by 
persons whose primary business is not 
publishing.” Shopping guides, free dis- 
tribution circulars in newspaper for- 
mat which are not newspaper 
under L-240, and school and col- 
lege annuals and ‘yearbooks also have 
quotas of seventy-five per cent under 


Schedule II. 
Magazine Quotas Cut 


The magazine limitation order, de- 
signed to save 257,000 tons of paper, 


cata- 


services 


also involves extensive revisions of 
previous definitions and 
Effective on some 2,500 corporations 
which publish magazines or periodi- 
cals, L-244 limits the field by defining 
a magazine as a periodical recognized 
by the magazine industry, regardless 
of the frequency of use. The order 
governs insert, supplements, and 
other printed matter physically incor- 


provisions 
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porated, as well as reprints containing 
fifty per cent of the magazine’s con- 
tents. 

The order rules that when a group 
of magazines are linked in common 
control, but each magazine is pub- 
lished by a separate business entity, 
each shall have separate consumption 
and delivery quotas. This separation 
remains in force even if the operations 
are subsidiaries of the same parent 
corporation or are controlled by the 
same individual or group of individ- 
uals. 

Magazines will determine their 
quarterly base quotas by dividing 
1942 usage by four. If the base is 
five tons or less, there is no cut, 
from five to 27.8 tons, the cut is 
ten per cent, although the publication 
will be allowed a minimum of five 
tons per quarter. The twenty-five per 
cent cut applies above 27.8 tons per 
quarter, with a twenty-five ton mini- 
mum allowance. 

Publishers will be permitted to have 
two months’ inventory of each grade 
of paper on hand. Newsprint, novel- 
news, rotogravure, kraft for wrap- 
ping, cover paper, book papers, in- 
cluding antique (English finish or 
machine finish) super-calendered, 
bulking, offset and coated papers are 
covered. 

Book Order Revised 

Most extensively revised of the or- 
ders was L-245, the book order, which 
has an elaborate definition of pub- 
lisher, setting up such standards as 
whether he edits and selects manu- 
scripts, designs format, does advertis- 
ing and promotion for the book, gets 
it into channels of distribution, as- 
sumes ultimate financial risk and other 
tests. 

The order specifically excludes cat- 
alogs and advertising brochures, issued 
by persons who manufacture, dis- 
seminate or offer for sale the products, 
commodities or services listed or illus- 
trated therein; directories or paper- 
bound pamphlets of less than 64 pages, 
issued by a person whose primary busi- 
ness is not publishing. It also excludes 
such items as diaries, notebooks and 
ledgers used for entry of data rather 
than instructional reading or illustra- 
tions. 


Vaniman Made Fruehauf V.P. 

R. L. Vaniman, formerly director of 
the automotive division of WPB, has been 
named vice-president in charge of exports 
for the Fruehauf Trailer Company, De 
troit 





Mercready, Bailey Join 
O. S. Tyson Agency 


Two prominent industrial advertising 
men, well known for their activities in the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa 
tions, have joined O. S. Tyson and Com 
pany, Inc., New York, pioneer indus*rial 
advertising agency. They are Herbert 
V. Mercready and Kenneth W. Bailey 

Mr. Mercready, who became a vice 
president of the agency, is past president 
of the NIAA and was formerly associated 
with Magnus Chemical Company, Gar 
wood, N. J., where he served as advertis 





K. W. BAILEY 


H. V. MERCREADY 


ing manager and more recently as man 
ager of the company’s war contract service 
department. He has an extensive back: 
ground in the advertising field both with 
advertisers and agencies and at one time 
headed his own agency, Mercready-Phelps 
Company. He was founder and first pres: 
ident of the Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Bailey, who becomes an account 
manager of the Tyson agency, also is a 
past president of the Industrial Marketers 
of New Jersey and has served as a direc 
tor of NIAA. He was advertising man 
ager of Continental Electric Company, 
Inc., and previously in a similar capacity 
with the primary battery division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. Earlier he served 
in many advertising positions with West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 

Effective the first of the year, the 
agency also announced several other 
changes in its organization. Fay Keyler, 
former vice-president and account man 
ager, has been made first vice-president 
Miss Elizabeth M. O'Neill, secretary, has 
also been given the office of treasurer 
George Balsam, former assistant account 
manager, has been advanced to account 
manager. Ernest S. Green, previously 
assistant on copy preparation, has been 
made manager of the copy department 


DuPlantier Promoted 


T. D. Du Plantier, formerly manager 
of market research for Electrical World 
and Electrical Contracting, has been 
named promotion manager for Engineer 
ing News-Record and Construction Meth 
ods, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York. He succeeds Charles S. Wil 
kinson, who has joined Charles L. Rum 
rill & Co., advertising agency, Roches 
ter, N. Y. 


Hogren Joins Hitchcock 


Vincent C. Hogren, formerly with 
Acme Steel Company in both New } ork 
and Chicago for eighteen and or halt 
years, the past seven and one-half year 
as advertising and sales promotior 
ager, has been appointed to the executive 
staff of Hitchcock Publishing Company 
Chicago. 
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Industrial Advertising’ s 


Man-of-the-Year... And A Few Others... 


“Never Be Dull”... How to Have A Happy New Year 


Industrial Advertising’s 
Man-of-the-Year 


Picking him is quite a responsibility. 


First, we went back and read every 
word we wrote in this department 
during 1943. Then we backtracked 
over a lot of old issues of business 
papers and collected some of the year’s 
oustanding advertising. Then we spent 
several hours reading through it, 
checking it against some simple, basic 
principles for wartime copy. And, 
finally, it all boiled down to C. 
Elmer Gischel, advertising man- 
ager of Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 
as Industrial Advertising’s Man-of- 
the- Year. 


And now, before we go on and 
tell you of Mr. Gischel and his good 
works, we want to interrupt our- 
selves to print the first of a set 
of copyman’s New Year’s resolutions 

. one which bears directly on our 
Adman-of-the-Year selection. 


It has to do with a now-famous 
Young & Rubicam “house’”’ advertis- 
ment, the one with the picture of an 
attractive woman entertaining two 
gentlemen in tail coats at a buffet 
supper. The copy reads: 

Why does everyone say “Yes” to Mrs 
Wils n? 

MRS. WILSON is the most successful 


hostess in town. Everyone who's lucky 
enough to receive an invitation to one 
t her parties says “Yes.” 


What accounts for Mrs. Wilson's en- 

' Simply this: she has 

learned that the first rule of successful 

entertaining, like the first rule of success- 

tul ertising, is . . . “Never be dull.” 
Never be dull. 


T first rule of successful ad- 
verti:ing—consumer, trade, industrial, 
or wat have you—in wartime, peace- 
time, boomtime, depressiontime—is 
never be dull. Yes, we know there are 
some “Tell All” extremists and others 
who will quibble with us and insist 
that business paper advertising need 


viab success? 


Industrial Advertising’s 





Man-of-the-Year 





C. ELMER GISCHEL 
Advertising Manager, Walter Kidde & Co. 


not hold to that rule that the 
prime purpose of business paper ad- 
vertising is to deliver useful informa- 
tion, and that the men who read 
business papers are all engineering or 
business-minded, and that ads don’t 
have to reach out and stop them, and 
that they eat up stuff dished out 
straight, etc., etc. With which we 
argue not at all . . . we merely in- 
sist that even a text book need not be 
dull, and that even the most serious- 
minded of men are busy, tired, or at 
least possessed with enough of normal 
inertia to miss more well-intentioned 
advertising than we can calculate. 

But enough of our own interrup- 
tion. Right now “Never be dull” is 
the perfect introduction to our Ad- 
man-of-the-Year, and his _brainchil- 
dren. 

Here, for example, is a Kidde ad 
we wrote about earlier this year. It’s 
headlined, ‘Meet the Family” and the 
illustration is a very simply and clean- 
ly done rendering of high pressure 
gas cylinders of several sizes. The 
copy reads: 
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“Baby” is no bigger than ey little 
finger. “Daddy” is nearly five feet tall. 


There are all sizes and shapes in this 


remarkable family .. . fat ones, thin ones 
. . . light ones, heavy ones. 
- 


These are high pressure cylinders for 
holding heavy gases and liquids. 


One member of the family helped save 
the life of Eddie Rickenbacker by inflat- 
ing his rubber raft. Others provide the 
oxygen for the stratosphere flyers who 
bomb Germany. Still others put out fires. 

That’s enough of a sample from 
this ad to make our point of 
the light, deft touch that makes 
copy inviting, interesting, easy-to-read. 
There’s plenty that’s newsworthy and 
informative as you get into the text, 
and the odds are that a healthy per- 
centage of readers will get into the 
text . something they don’t do 
with too many ads. 

Also, in passing, note a not-dull 
touch to the signoff of this ad— 
“Kidde” in red in a small panel; under- 
neath it the words, “High Pressure 
Gases, Fire Protection’ immediately 
above a little cloud of smoke, a black 
arrow coming out of it labelled 
“Protects Lives” and aimed into the 
red “Kidde”. Takes up less than three 
square inches, and says a mouthful. 

Next, have a look at a Kidde page 
from one of the aviation papers, ““War 
gases don’t have to &ill.” It uses a 
free - style, picture - caption layout 
technique . . . a technique long since 
proven high in reader interest by mag- 
azines and newspapers, and leading na- 
tional advertisers. First, there’s a 
block of lead-in text... 

Have you heard about the new kind of 
war gases .. . friendly gases? 


The man in the mask [pix at left} owes 
his life’s breath to a war gas—oxygen. 
't keeps him alive as his plane streaks 
across the world’s ceiling. Walter Kidde 
& Company has found use for many other 
war gases—carbon dioxide, compressed 
air, nitrogen and butane—gases that do 
good, not evil, in war-time. 


Then, here’s a typical picture with 
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T..- portable extingvisher 
BO feet long! 


henitidhaensthdhiastattiontiad oka tn tt 


caption—illustration, a burning enemy 
tank; copy: 

A tank will burn for 24 hours—but not 
our tanks Their big motors call for a 
lightning-fast fire-killer. A Kidde extin 
guishing system, custom-made for tanks, 
detects fires, flashes a warning, chokes it 
off with carbon dioxide—all in the mat 
ter of seconds 

And here’s still another example 
of the Kidde facile, yet highly in- 
formative touch. This ad shows a man 
using an enormously long fire ex- 
tinguisher. The headline flags you 
with, “The portable extinguisher 80 
feet long.” And the copy nails it 
down fast 


No, not the container that’s a 
handy unit only 7 inches in diameter by 
274 inches high. But the carbon dioxide 
it contains, stored under high pressure, 
expands 450 times in volume when it’s 
released. That's enough of the fire-smoth 
ering gas to fill a cylinder 80 feet long 
by 2 feet in diameter! And that's why this 
Kidde product is one of the fastest fire- 
fighters known 

Walter Kidde & Company has prepared 
a booklet, “How to Teach Fire Fighting.” 
It describes the various classes of fire, tells 
how to fight each of them. It explains 
why the most modern extinguisher can 
actually be a dangerous fire hazard, if it’s 
used against the wrong fire! Write for 
your copy—it's free 

There are so many other samples 
of fine copy handling—sorry we 
haven't room to quote from them. 
Kidde ads like, “The juke-box that 
sees smoke and yells ‘fire!’ ”"—Giant 
in a bottle!’”” —"“It’s no good if he 
doesn’t know how to use it!”—‘The 
villain of this film threatens your 
plant, too!” —‘Drop that extinguish- 
er!—unless you want to burn down 
the plant”—‘POWERHOUSE in a 
package”—"Asbestos Joe beats fire to 
the punch”—"“Did you forget to tell 
him what to do now?” 


The standard of performance, the 
consistent goodness of the entire Kidde 
program is so fine . that the man 
who put it all together, called the 
tune, and kept the whole business 
in harmony certainly deserves high 
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commendation. We can give you big- 
ger campaigns . fancier campaigns 
more spectacular artwork 
trickier story-telling. You, yourself, 
probably can think of some. But we 
know of no program that picks up 
a product story so naturally, so hu- 
manly and then proceeds to tell it 
so easily, so interestingly, so individ- 
ually. 


For our money this is the most 
important virtue for any good ad- 
vertising man. So we salute you, Elmer 
Gischel, Industrial Advertising’s Man- 
of-the-Year. [For details of Mr. 
Gischel’s extra curricular wartime ac- 
tivities, see IM. Dec. °42, p. 30, and 
June °43, p. 23.] 


*% *& ¥*& In passing we would be most 
unkind not to give special recogni- 
tion to the boys at Newell-Emmett 
Company, agency, whose Walter 
Kidde copy reviewed here is doing 
this swell wartime job. Will George 
Flanagan, Cuyler Stevens, and 
Mark Mitchell please step out 
and receive their stars. 


Among Those Present 


Here are some of the year’s out- 
standing campaigns we took a good 
look at in making our “Adman” selec- 
tion. They’ve rated fairly frequent 
mention in this column from time 
to time, as you will recall. 


Warner & Swasey—Perhaps most 
conspicuous of the several copy themes 
this advertiser uses is the one that 
editorializes on war and postwar prob- 
lems. Take “All men are created equal” 
as representative of this series. We 
quote . 

That's right—with two hands. But they 
don't stay equal long 

Some use their hands and nothing else. 
They produce and get a few dollars a day. 

Some others use their two hands with 
tools—but inefficient, obsolete tools. They 
produce a little more, get a little more— 
but the cost of what they turn out is too 
high to earn them any advancement 








Still others use their two hands efficient: 
ly, with new, modern, powerful machine 
tools. They add to the world’s wealth, 
they deserve and get more, their jobs are 
more secure 

It is management's obligation to let its 
workmen be in that last fortunate group 

to produce more for the war now-—— 
to produce more for the world and them 
selves later. And wise management is 
planning now the modern machine tools 
it will need, to keep its costs competitive 
and its workmen secure 

Someday someone at W&S is going 
to open a scrapbook and reread these 
stirring advertisments and be a littl 
bit proud of their advertising states- 
manship. 


B. F. Goodrich—When you have a 
good theme, and a good method of 
presentation, stick with it long after 
you may be sick of it. Which is 
not necessarily to imply either Good- 
rich or its agency is tired of what 
they are now doing on industrial prod- 
ucts, but which is to remind those ad- 
vertising people who too frequently kill 
off a good idea before it has a chance 
to register with the customers. In 
any event the great Goodrich case 
study technique still carries on nobly 
—with fascinating pictures, stopper 
headlines, newsy text. To wit: “Anat- 
omy class in a rubber plant,” an ad- 
vertisment about Goodrich electricians 
gloves. 

Westinghouse — Several fine cam- 
paigns. Here we pay homage to 
just two—the swell picture-page 
spreads (such as “Greater security 
for men who man the flying guns”) 
of the Lamp Division—and splendid 
war industry case studies presented 
consistently by Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Company. 


Allis-Chalmers—Bless ’em for ! 
ing alive the hard-hitting Get 
technique—big headlines in Gothi~ of 
Cheltenham, lots of explanatory »'¢- 
tures and captions, bold-faced ain 
text, beau coup underscoring, «‘- 
“Here’s the Team to Solve 7 vs¢ 
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A BRAND NEW, A.B.P. STUDY 
“Transition Themes 
for 








Business Paper Advertisements” 





From where we sit it is clear that early-bird advertisers are already 
beginning to “talk transition” in their business paper copy. Of 
course, the war is not yet won and no one wants to “sell the hide 
before we kill the skunk!” But these pace-setting advertising man- 
agers and agency men know that it is their business to look ahead. 
That’s why they are ta/king and writing as well as thinking about 
their companies’ plans for peace. 

“Transition,” according to Webster’s, means “A changing from 
an earlier to a later form with the blending of old and new fea- 
tures.” And that’s exactly what we detect in the current trend to 
transition copy in business paper advertisements. With some adver- 
tisers, transition copy is still only a minor part of their story; while 
others already have fully crystallized plans and are running full tilt. 

“Transition Themes for Business Paper Advertisements” is a 
free collection of excellent transition advertisements carefully se- 
lected and annotated by A.B.P.’s headquarters staff. You will find 
it a big help as an idea-producer; to suggest topics and angles for 
your Own transition copy. 


Use the convenient coupon and ask today for your free book. 


etition for busi- 
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ALERT ADVERTISERS 
ARE ALREADY 
| “TALKING TRANSITION” 


7 To solicit new orders per- 
mitted by relaxed priority 
regulations. 

2 To announce completed 
company plans for post- 
war. 

3 To renew acquaintance 
with jobbers and dealers 

who have begun to think 

that they are “forgotten 
men.” 

To advertise new plants 

in strategic locations for 

better distribution. 

To sell specific over-pro- 

duction in certain items. 


To explode popular 
myths about over-pro- 
duction in certain lines. 
To show new models or 
designs ready and wait- 
ing for peace. 
To explain how new war- 
time discoveries will be 
turned into peace-time 
conveniences. 
To set up priority plans 
to speed return of nor- 
mal business. 
10 To tell about normal 
company business to 
countless new industrial 
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“... a whopper of a stopper...” 


New Power Problems!” is typical. 
Also—for their pages offering help- 
ful literature. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion.—Because it always writes inter- 
estingly, and utilizes simple layouts 
without any trick stuff. “Why the 
engineer was only partly right” shows 
several men running from a boiler 
room in which live steam is escaping, 
tells a story of how Fiberglas elec- 
trical insulation protected two mo- 
tors in this plant against excessive 
heat. 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) — 
Which has made excellent use of the 
newsletter idea—as witness “Cutting 
Oil News Letter” and “Lubrication 
News Letter.” 


The Torrington Company — A 
superb series, praised several times here, 
showing how peacetime product feat- 
ures were successfully adapted to 
products of war. 


Cork Company—Ex- 
ponent of the ‘“Problem-Solution” 
technique in its simplest and most 
convincing form. “Do you have a 
sealing problem like this?” Then this 
ad has a large cross-sectional draw- 
ing captioned, “REQUIRED: a valve 
seat that will hold gas under high 
pressure.” Text is then sub-headed, 
“HERE’S THE SOLUTION” and 


there you have it. 


Armstrong 


American Cyanamid Com pany—Al- 
ways a swell job here with Life-style 
layout, good pix, newsworthy captions. 


Good individuality here. 


Rohm & Haas Company—Another 
user of distinctive layout. Fine hand- 
ling of pictures and a second color. 
Cleancut typography. Compact, well- 
pointed message. 
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Monsanto Chemical Com pany—Still 
another raw materials house showing 
freshness and originality in its ad- 
handling. This one is typical of a 
“design” series: “From Wartime Les- 
sons in Pulp Molding . a Molded 
Plastic Theatre Loge Chair . = 
features the work of a leading de- 
signer, shows a large illustration of 
his proposed design. Line sketches and 
captions indicate production technique, 
other captions with arrows indicate 
Monsanto materials that might be 
used. Well thought out. 

General Electric Com pany—During 
the year many of this large adver- 
tiser’s product and institutional ad- 
vertisments have won favorable men- 
tion. Without “handpicking,” two ads 
(and of vastly different approaches) 
that stopped us this month were 
“Liquid Life” about industrial refrig- 
eration, and “Molding Plastics: Low 


Pressure Laminated Molding—From 
the engineer-files of One Plastics 
Avenue.” 

Koppers Company — A_ program 


marked by great versatility and fresh- 
ness of approach. Even this all-type 
page, “Where do you stand on these 
7 keys to postwar profits?” uses color 
and script sub-heads in unusually in- 
teresting fashion. 

Taylor Instrument Companies — 
Who have done so much to take the 
“heaviness” out of a tough adver- 
tising subject, “Instrumentation” with 
their good headlines, picture-caption 
stories. This one, “The Affair of the 
Missing House” from the executive 
papers is typical of their good hand- 
ling. 

Aluminum Company of America— 
Would rate mention in almost any 
year’s review of advertising, and cer- 
tainly for 1943’s “We Have This to 





Say .. .” series. Here’s a recent 
shot “We Have This to Say Abou 
PAPER.” Listen . . . 


Paper jolts the imagination. 


Who would have guessed a few year 
ago that paper would become a butter tu! 
or parachute? 


What paper has done in this war show 
what a jobmaker it can be after the war- 
with persistent Imagineering. 


Paper teams up so well with aluminun 
—in wrapping, sealing, labeling, insulat 
ing, for a few examples from our own 
experience—that its inherent low price i: 
an appealing field for Imagineers. And the 
more customers which paper—or alumi- 
num and every other material, for that 
matter—can create for itself, the more 
employes industry as whole will be able 
to absorb. 


Bussmann Mfg. Company — The 
forthright copy of this advertiser was 
mentioned by us in our first column, 
many, many years ago. Since that 
time it has won repeated mention. This 
spread, “By Installing Fusetrons—You 
can safeguard Production against need- 
less Shutdowns” is as sound, as sales- 
worthy as any of the best of Buss- 
mann’s steady schedule. It’s “Tell 
All” done so directly, so effectively, 
that it lacks dullness—and misses 
verbosity completely, even though it 
contains a sizeable amount of copy. 


The Linde Air Products Com pany— 
There’s been good time, effort and 
talent put into this outfit’s fine four- 
pagers. Take this one—“REPORT- 
ING on the use of Linde Methods in 
mass production . METAL FAB- 
RICATING—if you work with Met- 
als, you should know more about these 
Linde Methods for ‘Carpentry in 
Steel.””” Turn the page and you're 
face to face with a spread of swell 
photos with short captions, explain- 
ing how “Linde Methods save Time, 
Power, and Materials.” These carry 
over to the back page, and the whole 
business buttons up with a booklet 
offer. 


Railway & Industrial Engineering 
Company.—Has done an_ individual 
and rememberable job with its “Check 
the Facts” series. You probably recall 
the ads with the red bleed strip run- 
ning down the right side, ““The Check 
List,” which inventories certain R&IE 
product features. A bold check mark 
moves down the list each month, and 
the current copy then talks about the 
feature checked. 


Socony-Vacuum—One of the most 
distinctive advertisers in industry's 
book. Layout technique, the big 
cross-sectional drawings in red and 
black, the terse, well-handled copy 
all add up to make it this. The “How 
to Solve”. series on problems and 1n- 
swers affecting current production 
problems is especially timely. Here's 
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Wes ANY IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 
occur in the metal producing and metal 
working industries, it’s a thousand-to-one 
that MARS (METALS and ALLOYS 
Readers) had something to do with it. Top- 
flight practical engineers in both the metal- 
producing and the metal-working fields, 
MARS are the men you'll find up front 
today and tomorrow wherever improved 
materials, processes, and equipment are 
concerned. Be sure they know your story 
when looking for help on jobs like these. . 
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SUB-SURFACE SECRETS in metals are revealed YOUR CHANGE, SIR ....No, shell cases have not JUST A “SMIDGIN” of beryilium . . . 2 to 2% 

7 and magnified by microradiography . . . one of become a form of exchange—but the metal per cent to be exact . . . is enough to transform 

. industry’s newest inspection tools. However, used in them has! Spent shell cases, returned ordinary soft copper, when heat-treated, into 

' equipment costs were high—until MARS de- from the battlefield, couldn’t be re-used in a tough, stable, and ideal material for springs 

e veloped a single X-ray tube to take the place making new ones because of contamination in of many types. Important manufacturing ad- 

t of the many previously required. Savings firing. But, with the aid of MARS, they’ve vantage of this MARS-developed metal is that 
amount to many hundreds of dollars. Results been found perfect for coining the new brass it can be easily formed in its soft condition 
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y LOOK Ak EAD WITH MARS . . . With their war-perfected techniques back of them, MARS will 7 
continu: to be up front when peace is won . . . ready to build better, cheaper products for 

. tomorrow's needs . . . faster. Be on the spot with them when this time arrives—by keeping in REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
touch with MARS now! 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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one on, “Fight Heat, Pressure, 


Oxygen.” 


Any and all of the advertising men- 
tioned in this collection of 1943's 
outstanding business paper campaigns 
is worth collecting and studying 
thoughtfully. They use a great diver- 
sity of techniques, copy methods vary 
widely, art runs from none at all, 
to technical drawings, to beautiful 
color work. But all have one thing 
in common—they draw from the vast 
storehouse of materials and methods 
all advertising men have available to 
create different and distinctive adver-* 
tising. 

All of which leads to the set of 
New Year's resolutions for copywriters 
we mentioned at the start of this 
month’s washing and ironing. 


How to Have a Happy New Year 


So far as we know, no copywriter 
ever grew fabulously wealthy prac- 
ticing his art. A few in the consumer 
field—like Frank Irving Fletcher, have 
commanded substantial fees—others, 
like Claude Hopkins, Raymond Rubi- 
cam, etc. have moved to the top of 
large agencies—but none that we 
know of (and certainly not business 
paper copywriters) has ever had to 
pay excessive income taxes. 

Therefore, so far as we can figure 
it, the copyman’s reward can only 
come from his work. Like many of 
us, he probably has a desk drawer 
into which he throws a proof or 
tearsheet of his last job, and at the 
end of the year all he really has to 
his back is what's in that drawer. It 
has to be good! 

When we plotted this month's 
stuff, we thought when we got over 
to here we'd have a set of copy- 
writer’s resolutions all tidily arranged 
—one, two, three, four, five, six. Now 
we see that all the resolutions we 
could dream up stem right smack 
from the courage and self-reliance of 
the man who writes the ads. 

We think if you stand yourself up 
before a mirror some bright morning, 
hold up your right hand, look your- 
self in the eye, and say, “I hereby 
resolve nobody is going to push me 
around!” that will take care of just 
about everything. 


“The Moral Is .. .” 


This is a true story that 
priately fits right here. 
It’s about a 


appro- 


zealous young copy- 


writer who spent endless hours with 
copies of Time and other books carry- 
ing Starch readership figures. From 
his careful research he finally worked 
out a pattern of certain combinations 
of certain advertising elements that 
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excited about the 


“We've always gotten 
prove a _ point” 


demonstration idea _ to 


consistently won high attention and 
readership. 

He then applied his findings to the 
new program of one of his agency’s 
clients, and worked out an unusually 
interesting series of advertisments. 
Just how much attention they got 
when submitted we don’t know, but 
in any event the account executive 
came back with them blue-penciled, 
and with a hatful of the client’s ad 
manager’s own ideas to be worked 
up. Which our young friend did (as 
he had probably done many times be- 
fore) . and which were presented 
to said ad manager to his satisfaction. 

But then, came the big day when 
the new campaign was presented to 
the client’s president, and he turned 
them down cold—and as the agency’s 
work. So the ad manager said to the 
account exec, “You'll have to do bet- 
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. well-handled picture caption story ...” 








ter than that!” And the account -xec 
said to the copyman, “You'll ave 
to do better than that!” And the 


copyman . well, he said nutrhin, 


The moral? Either be the clicnt’s 
president, or don’t let anyone bor- 
row your pencil! 


In the Market Basket 


Got three January winners here to 
get off our chests... 


¥%e Comes first the Plaskon Division 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany with a whopper of a stopper: 
“PUZZLE can you find the 
bomber plant?” Two colors—that 
most effective of combinations, yellow 
and black. Page size pix, an aerial 
view of a town, and we defy you 
to find the plant. How come? Let 
Plaskon tell you: 

It’s there, but you can’t see it from the 
air. And neither can the enemy. For it 
is safely camouflaged with great areas of 
cloth . . . skilfully printed with Plaskon- 
fortified colors to harmonize exactly with 
the surrounding community _ structures 
and landscape. 

In its application to the printing pig- 
ments used for camouflage cloth, Plaskon 
permanently fixes the color values 
makes them waterproof, weatherproof, 
sunproof . . . and helps maintain the all 
important feature of illusion and disguise 

Three more paragraphs of text 
cover the main story, and immediately 
below are four smaller blocks of copy, 
each devoted to a different Plaskon 
product. Author and creator—Cliff 
Kroening, vice-president, Mel- 
drum and Fewsmith, Inc., Cleve- 
land agency. 


%& The National Lock Washer Com- 
pany—We’ve always gotten excited 
about the demonstration idea to prove 
a point. Guess that’s why this ad- 
vertiser got in our winner column 
this month. We spotted a hammer 
driving a nail through a nut, and 
then our eye caught, “Let’s Spike a 
Nut to prove a point!” The 
copy then cues, “Drive a spike right 
through both nut and bolt, so the 
nut can’t budge. Now vibrate the 
assembly just as it would vibrate in 
ordinary use.” Then a red arrow 
says, “Here’s What You Get” and 
it points to two little drawings, ‘Be- 
fore vibration it’s tight”—‘ After 
vibration it’s loose.” Copy then goes on 
to suggest the use of a Kantlink spring 
washer to the assembly, and another 
arrow indicates “Here’s What You 
Get Now” or “After vibration it’s 
still tight.” It’s all handled very com- 
pactly and convincingly, J. F. Cross, 
Jr.. H. M. Kiesewetter Ad- 
vertising Agency, New » ork, 
and that’s worth the nod her any 
day in the week. 


%& G-E Mazda Lamp—Smoot! sail- 
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the jury of “Big Quantity Buying”... 


...is now making its decision! 


@ It may be fighting equipment they are redesigning, to 
help bring the close of the war a day sooner . . . or they 
may have completed details for the redesign of pre-war 
products. And they might have put the finishing touches 
on drawings for an entirely new group of post-war prod- 
ucts which will be sold in the coming days of peace. 

Really, it doesn’t matter which. 

BUT what does matter is that this jury of “Big Quan- 
tity Buying” is forming buying habits that may decide 
the future of your business. Have these product engineers 
included your material, your parts, your finishes in their 
designs? In these days, it is often impossible to know, for 
these product engineers are husy men—they’re hard to see. 
The very nature of their work . . . the redesign of fight- 
ing equipment or the creation of post-war products . . . 
prevents access to them except on rare occasion when only 
1 chosen few are invited to the engineering departments 
for consultation. Even then, government restrictions or the 
protection of trade secrets may prevent a review of de- 
signs and bills of materials. 


It’s important to you to get your advertising story to 


this jury now, because these product engineers are select- 
ing materials, choosing component parts, determining the 
types of processes to be employed. They’re detailing speci- 
fications, usually by “trade names,” for fighting equip- 
ment, machinery, transportation units, household appli- 
ances, business machines, and other “engineered” products. 
Keep the product engineeers sold on your products 
keep them sold by advertising in PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING, the technical journal product engineers 
depend on for up-to-the-minute mechanical-design infor- 


mation. Write for full information . . . today. 


* * * 


Use the easy way through this hard- 
to-get-through door. It’s PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING. PRODUCT ENGI- 
NEERING goes each month to more than 
13,800 subscribers who pay $5.00 a year 
for this highly regarded and thoroughly 
up-to-the-minute mechanical-design tech- 
nical journal. These more than 13,800 
copies are read by many times that 
number of product engineers in the na- 
tion’s top-ranking metal-working plants. 
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who must believe that people really read your ads when you have something 


worth saying 


ing in this page, “They laughed when 
I asked for a left handed monkey 
wrench!” Gist of the well-handled 
picture caption story is our gal war 
worker had to have her lights moved so 
she wouldn’t work in her own shadow, 
or work with her left hand. G-E uses 
this little tale to remind industry 
that there are many such lighting 
helps, often seemingly small, that its 
local people can give, to help war 
production. Congratulations to you, 
Carlton H. Davis, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., for registering this 


message so well. 


And now a flock of other interest- 
ing ads... 


Continental Can—Doing a colorful 
job with pages like, “The Can with 
the Disappearing Spout.” Andover 
Motors—using simple arithmetic and 
a blackboard to show that an Andover 
power unit can save a bomber 100 
pounds of dead weight. Radio Cor- 
poration of America—which does a 
great job with “What happens when 
a Shadow meets an RCA Electron 


Tube.” 


Economics Laboratory, Inc.—which 
stop traffic cold with a great big close- 
up of a man drinking a cup of coffee. 
White arrow points to point where 
his lips meet cup. Headline quizzes, 
“Jump-off place for germs?” Copy 
says, “No!”"—at least not if said cup 
was “Super-Soilaxed.” Bethlehem Steel 
—a effective “hop, skip, and jump” 
routine here with “Bethanized Wire 
. . « [pix] is rolled into this shape 
[another pix] then formed into a cot- 
ter pin [pix of pin] without harming 
the zinc coating.” Duo-Therm Divi- 
sion of Motor Wheel—Lots of bounce 
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and vitality in this ad to dealers, 
“How to pick a winner!” Lively as a 
Swan Soap page, in fact. 


Boo-of-the-Month 


No, not today. We want to give 
everybody a fair chance to start 
the New Year right. 


Boost-of-the-Month 


% Hands down to Alton F. Davis, 
vice-president, of The Lincoln 
Electric Company, a man, and or- 
ganization, who must believe that peo- 
ple really read your ads when you have 
something worth saying. For Lincoln 
has taken a quotation from a maga- 
zine article of Harold Ickes, “We are 
everyone a Croesus” and then gone 
on to comment... 


Using these words, Multi-Job Ickes 
writes a magazine article to allay all fears 
of a terrible tax future. 

He proves that America is worth 12 
trillion dollars—which neatly offsets our 
150 billion debt (to date). 

The astronomical figure is reached by 
computing all the iron, coal, oil, etc., in 
the ground and forests 

all our natural resources. 
All we have to do to pocket it is to, 
Maintain the freedom Americans have 
enjoyed.” 

Of course, his inner self tells him that 
wealth in the ground is not the pocket- 
able kind. . . 

That it cannot become real wealth until 
it is worked—until the profit motive is 
applied—until the profit is secured. 


My, my, Harold. Looks like a little 
lesson coming up. Yes, sure enough. 
Here on the right hand page of this 
challenging spread we read, “Here, 
Mr. Ickes, is Real Wealth.” Below it, 
four case histories in pictures and 
captions. Here’s a sample. . . 


Bridges (Case History) 
The public hears only about the spec- 
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tacular big bridges. But in 1940 and *4] 
about $30,000,000 was spent on 40’ to 80” 
bridges. A bridge engineer has written 
an article, “Steel and Concrete Bridges 
Compared™ showing how nearly $3,00.. 
000 can be saved annually on such bridges 
by recourse to Arc Welding. 


Towards the bottom of the page, 
just before the big sign-off, “Ameri- 
ca’s greatest natural recourse—ARC 
WELDING” is this mince-no-word 
business . . 


Someone could well write a magazine 
article proving a _ potential WELD 
WEALTH equal to the national debt 

But there again the money is not pock- 
etable until ARC WELDING is used 
until the article is read and acted upon 

Even now the press is full of articles 
showing the money value of arc welding 
Not all the people who should read them 
do read them. Which makes one fee! that 
there is little difference between a man 
who cannot read and one who does not 





Bravo, Brother Davis! In fact, 
bravissimo! 


THe Copy CHASERS. 





Van Petten Will Direct 
All Goodrich Advertising 


H. E. Van Petten, advertising man 
ager of the industrial products division 
of The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Ak 
ron, has been made 
manager of the com: 
pany’'s advertising 
division. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Van 
Petten will have 
charge of the Good 
rich tire advertising 
in addition to the 
promotion of the in 
dustrial products and 
Koroseal. 

Mr. Van _ Petten 
has been identified 
with the advertising 
end of the rubber 
industry for the last sixteen years. He 
is a past president of the Industrial Mar 
keters of Cleveland and has long been 
active in industrial advertising circles. He 
served as a member of the jury of awards 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S sixth annual 
competition for editorial achievement last 
year. 


U. S. Orders Registration of 
“Designated Foreign Trade Marks" 
Leo T. Crowley, alien property cus 


H. E. VAN PETTEN 


todian, has issued an order requiring 
all persons claiming any interest in trade 
marks, commercial prints or labels now 
or formerly owned by nationals of des 


their 


ignated foreign countries to report 
interest, including any agreement or claims 


on ownership, on Form APC-31 by Feb 
1, 1944 | 
Purposes of the order, said Mr. Crow 
ley, are to locate and describe whatever 
interests are held in the United States 


trade marks, commercial prints and 
of designated foreign nationals, ] 


obtain information in the nationa ter 
est which will aid in the administrat of 
those marks taken over by the cust. dan 
Copies of Form APC-31 and instru tions 
for reporting may be obtained t ugh 
the Office of the Alien Property Cus: 01a" 
in Washington, New York, Chicas and 


San Francisco. 
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Thayne Planning Post-war Building Projects Now! 


AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, 
HEATING, VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


IS NOW BEING SPECIFIED 


by Brand Ylames and 
even by Model Yuumbers 


This significant fact is an important conclusion to the first 
findings of a current “Survey now being made among con- 
sulting engineers and architectural-engineering firms. It 
proves that engineers ARE working on post-war building; 
proves that a great volume of air conditioning, heating and 
ventilating business is being “set” right now. The Survey 
shows that the post-war market is active — today — in the 
persons of those engineers now busy with the preparation 
of educational, institutional, municipal, hospital, industrial 
and commercial building plans. 


Are the features and specific data concerning your products, 
your brand names and model numbers, available to engi- 
neers working on definite post-war plans? Your advertising 
in HEATING and VENTILATING will effectively keep your 
products before the very men responsible for the specifica- 
tion of post-war installations — business which is on the 
boards now! 


HEATING and VENTILATING is used by engineer-designers 
for their current and post-war work, as indicated by the fact 
that it is read exclusively by the majority of engineers in one 
of the largest and most influential consulting-engineering 
firms in the country. It gives you the necessary coverage of 
the key specifiers and buyers of equipment whom you must 
reach in order to do a thorough selling job. 


* A summary of this Survey will be mailed in response 
to a request on your letterhead. Address HEATING and 
VENTILATING, 148 Lafayette St., New York 13, N. Y. 


. * * 


If desired, full details concerning Circulation, Coverage 
and Editorial Contents will be included. 
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If you want to advertise to industrial buyers and manufactur- 
ers of electrical and electronic equipment, ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT is your logical first choice. 


BECAUSE: 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


reaches more such buyers than any 
other electrical, trade or industrial 
publication. CCA average for six 
months ended July 27: 30,289 con- 
trolled circulation. ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT is the ONLY new- 
products publication in the electrical 
field. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT gets 
results for advertisers. The August 
1943 issue produced 5,180 sales leads 
sent to the publisher—probably dou- 


ble that number went directly to 
advertisers. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
permeates all industries in which 
‘ electrical and electronic products 
are designed, produced, bought, con- 


sumed, operated and maintained. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
readers are executives and engineers 
responsible for management, design, 
production, purchasing, operation, 
installation, repair and maintenance. 


TELS 


3} LECTRICAL 









CIRCULATION 
ANALYSIS 


industrial plants, extractive industries, 
transportation companies, electrified mines, 
smelters, refineries, converters, electric 
railway and airline operating companies, 
large electrical contractors handling in- 
dustrial work, motor repair and service 
shops rebuilding electrical equipment and 
consulting engineers. 

Personnel coverage includes plant, 
electrical and maintenance engli- 
neers, electrical superintendents, 
chief electricians and purchasing 
agents 20,050 
Electrical manufacturers, manufac- 
turers of electrically operated ma- 
manufacturers and  ship-building 
firms: 
manufacturers and ship-building 
including manufacturers of elec- 
trical apparatus, equipment, ap- 
pliances, radio, electronic equip- 
ment and supplies. Large ma- 
chinery and machine tool manu- 
tacturers. Manufacturers of air- 
eraft, electrical aviation equipment 
and shipbuilding companies. 

Personnel coverage includes key 
executives and management, oper - 
ating and production heads; chief 






















































designing, production, specifying, 
development, electrical and me- 
chanical engineers and purchasing 
agents ‘ eae 8,295 
Government procurement offices and 

gi s. ications, utilities, 
holesalers and miscell classi- 
fieations 1.797 








TOTAL 30,142 
Average for Six Months’ Period. 30,289 
Routing chart on first page of every issue 
produces multiple readership. 











\SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET,17 NEW YORK 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 23] 


Advertising Allowances 


azines and thus be placed in the ¢ ate- 
gory of accepted media for certain war 
industries. As a result new instruc- 
tions have been sent out to field sud- 
itors to verify that the publications 
used are of the contractor’s own in- 
dustry and are of direct benefit to the 
type of work he is now doing fo: 
government under his contract. 


The U. S. Maritime 
has its own auditing rule book “Reg- 
ulations Describing the Method of De- 
termining Profit.” While its policies 
differ in many particulars with those 
of the armed the commis- 
sion has recently adopted the identical 
policy on advertising costs. Its aud- 
itors are also working closely with the 
Army and Navy on policies affecting 
renegotiation and termination of con- 
tracts. 












Commission 









services, 
















Comptrollers and treasurers of all 
war manufacturing companies appre- 
ciate the importance of the auditing 
guide book used by the Army and 
Navy and understand its application 
to the various types of government 
contracts. Advertising men would do 
well to study the policies expressed 
therein. 


Interprets T.D. 5000 


This auditing guide book is not only 
a working guide for all service aud- 
itors but it is considered an interpre- 
tation of T.D. 5000 expressed in sim- 
ple business language. T.D. 5000 
(Treasury Decision 5000) is a docu- 
ment produced by the U. S. Treasury 
that expresses in legal and auditing 
language the definition of costs im 
government contracts. It is used as a 
reference to costs in all army and 
lend-lease contracts and thus appears 
in clauses of cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts and some fixed price contracts 
with “escalator” clauses. The Navy 
has now discontinued using T.D. 5000 
and is using the auditing guide book 
in its contracts wherever a reference 
to costs is made. 

Thus, advertising considered admis- 
sible by the services will continue 
be directly reimbursible in cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts and indirect'y 80 
in fixed-price contracts. As worded 
in a recent directive: 
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The government will 








proved advertising expenditures et by 
reimbursement under  cost-plus-t tee 
contracts or by inclusion of a1 Ww 
ance therefor in fixed-price agree 
Industrial firms whose cor ract 
prices have made them subje © 
renegotiation have a vital inter: = 





what amount of advertising the "ce 
Adjustment Boards will allow 
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Reach the Actual Buying 
Power of the Food Field 


... "the right men in the right food plants”... 


With over 25,000 circulation FOOD PREVIEW is reaching 
the largest segment of actual buying power in the huge 
and vital food manufacturing field. 

Actual response to every issue of FOOD PREVIEW in 
quality and quantity "proves" it is REACHING "the right 
men in the right plants" and is being READ by them. No 
theory —actual proof of Readership heretofore unequalled. 


‘UTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 


Also publishers of 
CHEMICAL PREVIEW 
7 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago || 





Over 25,000 
Circulation CCA 


* 


How Big is the 
Good Field? 


Over 30,000 food plants larger 
than “home-type" shops . . . 
3 to 5 important production 
men per plant. .. over 100,000 
such men to be soldi! 


x 
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lr the advertisers’ index were omitted, could you 
find your advertisement? How about the reader, the 
person to whom your advertising message is directed? 


Can he find it—does he see it? 


This same question is under discussion by a large num- 
ber of advertising managers and advertising agencies. 
That is why so many questionnaires are “going the 
rounds” to learn the proportion of advertising in com- 


parison with the amount of editorial material. 


S.M.E. can show you that more than 50% average of its 
pages has been devoted to editorial since its inception. 


Which means your advertising in S.M.E. is not buried. 


If you manufacture production machines, tools, ma- 
terials or accessories used in the screw machine in- 
dustry, your message in S.M.E. will be seen by our 
May we show you what 


readers. Results prove that. 


we mean? 


Screw Machine Engineering 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCREW MACHINE PUBLISHING CO., INC 


45 EXCHANGE STREET ROCHESTER, 4, N.Y. 








over and above that allowed by the 
service auditors. The four boards 
have issued a joint statement saying 
they would allow the same costs that 
are accepted by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau as deductible on income taxes, 
Unfortunately, officials of the local 
boards have taken it upon themselves 
to determine what is “reasonable” and 
a great variety of decisions have been 
made, most of which have been very 
distressing to the business men. 


New Legislation Now Up 


Legislation changing the scope and 
authority of the Price Adjustment 
Boards is now being considered by 
Congress. When it is finally enacted 
into law, the joint statement on re- 
negotiation policies must be changed 
and it is expected that the attitude 
towards advertising will be modified at 
this time. In spite of the unfortunate 
experiences of some contractors, the 
renegotiation officials were accused by 
the Truman Committee of being 
partly responsible for “excessive ad- 
vertising.” Donald Nelson has already 
suggested that some additional limi- 
tation be placed on advertising by the 
Price Adjustment Boards and advised 
that: 

* * * the amount of advertising ex 
penditures necessary to maintain a trade 
mark or brand name of a product in pub 
lic consciousness is much smaller than 
that required for promotion in a normal 
competitive market. 

On the surface it would appear that 
if any further limitations were placed 
in effect by the Price Adjustment 
Boards the result would be harmful to 
the industry. Actually, if some sen- 
sible, definite and dependable rules 
were established that would be under- 
stood and adhered to by the lesser offi- 
cials of the local boards it probably 
would prove to be beneficial. 


The rules for the termination of 
contracts and the procedure for the 
immediate settlement of claims are 
important not merely because of some 
extra advertising allowance the con- 
tractor may be given as a result of 
the sudden cancelling of his contracts, 
but because they enable him to make 
the transition from war to peace 
quickly. The fewer apprehensions the 
business man has on receiving a fail 
and prompt settlement of his wat 
contracts, the more time he will de- 


vote to his postwar advertising pro 

grams. 
The President ordered the wa 
agencies to adopt a uniform procedure 
after 


for the termination of contract 
the Army has published its Procure- 
ment Regulations 15 in the dera 


Register. Mr. Baruch was app inte? 
to codrdinate all the policies the 
! ona 


agencies and to suggest a 
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The Magazine That Covers Aviation’s 
Key Maintenance and Operational Personnel 


From a manufacturer's point of view, there is 
no more important group of men in aviation than 
the group directing maintenance and operational 
activities. These are the men charged with the 
responsibility of supplying, servicing, and main- 
taining the airplanes and airports of the nation. 


An Extremely Hard Group 
To Reach . . . Until Now 


Most manufacturers have long been fully con- 
scious of the importance of these men. But to date, 
they haven’t done much about it because they 
couldn’t reach them directly. There was no maga- 
zine available to do the job. 


They could reach the man who flies the plane 
all right . . . and the builders . . . the design- 
ers . . . because there are publications covering 
these classifications. But not the maintenance and 
operational men... because there was no magazine 


edited and published specifically for this group. 


With the appearance of AVIATION MAIN- 
TENANCE, however, all this is changed. 


Written primarily for maintenance and oper- 
ational men, it gives the manufacturer exactly 
what he needs — a direct route to the topflight 
executives in this important field. 
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Unique Circulation Method Guarantees 
Coverage Never Before Available 

Through an unusual circulation plan, a com- 
plete coverage of this important market has 
been developed. Through AVIATION MAIN- 
TENANCE, manufacturers are now reaching the 
men responsible for aircraft and airport oper- 
ations and maintenance regardless of whether 
they are with our armed forces, the commercial 
airlines or in private operation. 


Reserve Space Now! 


We have not requested additional paper for this maga- 
zine but are publishing it out of regular allotments. This 
places definite limits on the advertising space available. 
Be forehanded — reserve space today! 


Conover-Mast Corporation, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bidg., Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, Mills Building, 
San Francisco 4; Western Pacific Building, Los Angeles 15. 


eo Aniation 
Maintenance 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 

















legislation to Congress if it was 
deemed necessary. 


Agencies Ignore Comptroller 


Already, the Comptroller-General 
of the General Accounting Office has 
publicly announced that he has au- 
thority to review all disbursements for 
the termination of contracts, and has 
asked Congress to reaffirm and broaden 
his authority. He has also questioned 
in a preliminary ruling the payments 
of advertising allowed by the regular 
service auditors in those contracts 
using T.D.5000 as a reference to cost. 
However, the war agencies are un- 


concerned and, while admitting he has 
power to intervene in cases of fraud, 
they deny he has any right to halt 
contract settlements. 

The services have a number of legal 


decisions to which they refer. In one 
such decision from the Court of 
Claims a sentence reads: 

The Court cannot go behind the de- 
cision of the contracting officer where the 
contract makes him the final arbiter of 
the facts of the case unless there has 
been fraud or such gross error which, 
in effect, would imply bad faith. The 
cases in this Court and the Supreme 
Court so holding are numerous. 


If it becomes necessary, the service 








chemicals, equipment and supplies. 


for reference 








For manufacturers a«. suppliers 


to the vital Paper aud Pulp Indust 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD... 


gives you direct approach to the men who use, buy or specify machinery, 


Edited by specialists, its circulation and 
readership penetrate all departments of Paper and Pulp Mills . . . all 
subscriptions are voluntary! It is the only ABC Monthly in the field, giving 
every subscriber more opportunity to read what you have to say. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE... 


the Industry's recognized medium for 
and chemical data, sources of supply, etc. The only book of its kind 
serving Paper and Pulp Mill executives 
daily . . . comprehensive and filled with up-to-date matter . 
bothersome filing of individual circulars or pamphlets 

. your story is never mislaid. 


Use both to maintain and build up your prestige 
and important sales contacts in this field. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








product information, engineering 


consulted 
. . eliminates 
always ready 


a time saver 











contracting officers are prepared 0 
write special clauses in all new con- 
tracts, or amendments to exist 
ones, permitting such advertising ex- 
penditures as they have previously 
lowed as cost. 

In the Army P.R. 15 for the ter- 
mination of contracts, the section on 
advertising reads: 


IS 


Advertising expense will not be allowed 
on a direct charge but a proper pro; 
tion of institutional advertising may be 
included. 

The joint committee studying these 
rules has already eliminated the word 
“institutional” and substituted the 
words ‘“‘a reasonable amount of.” They 
are now debating whether to make a 
reference to prewar advertising ex- 
penditures along the line of Donald 
Nelson’s suggestion. 

The effect of this rule is not as 
broad as first appears. For instance, it 
covers only fixed-price agreements 
(cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts carry 
their own formula) ; it is merely per- 
missive, and not mandatory, of the 
official adjusters to make any allow- 
ance covering “‘a reasonable amount 
of” advertising. 

No one expects the war to end 
abruptly, very soon, and thus cause a 
cessation of all war manufacturing, 
but current contract cancellations are 
now an every day occurrence. The 
immediate necessity for a set of defi- 
nite, uniform, and fair rules for the 
termination of contracts, accompanied 
by a procedure for the speedy settle- 
ment of all claims, is one of the most 
important problems that confronts the 
business man in 1944. 


Patterson to "Power Plant 
Engineering" 


Richard A. Patterson, formerly with 
the Chicago Daily News and Herald 
American, has joined the advertising sales 
staff of Power Plant Engineering, and will 
work out of the Chicago office, assisting 
Charles S. Clarke, midwestern represent: 
ative since 1908. Mr. Patterson is a 
graduate engineer and has been engaged 
in the advertising and sales promotion 
field since 1926. 


ABP Names Lupton Ad Manager 


John M. Lupton, formerly director of 
public relations for Acheson Colloids 
Corporation, Port Huron, Mich., has been 
named advertising manager of the Associ 
ated Business Papers, New York. Rudolf 
Kopfmann of the headquarters st in 
addition to his duties as office manager, 
has been in charge of research and some 
promotional activities since last Ju! 


Taggart to McGraw-Hill 


Earl Taggart, business manage ind 
advertising director of Aircraft Time: and 
Shipyard Times for the past three » cars, 
has joined the Los Angeles adve:* ing 
sales staff of McGraw-Hill Pub) ‘ng 
Company. 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 

















New Jobs for the 
Advertising Department 


Our advertising department budget 
has been approved for 1944. We are 
way ahead on our advertisements and 
other work and I am looking for 
new jobs. What new, different and 
helpful work are other advertising 
managers doing these days? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


As you know, many advertising 
managers are now stepping out into 
postwar planning. Many have been 
an important factor in personnel work 
during the manpower shortage. There 
are two publications, however, in 
which advertising departments can 
possibly be of more influence in the 
future. The first is the annual report 
to stockholders. In the case of a great 
many companies, this book may be 
made more interesting, readable and 
helpful to the company. Some firms 
have even prepared the book on a 
non-financial, man-to-man basis and 
send it to all employes with an in- 
teresting and interpretive letter of 
transmittal so that every employe will 
have a clear picture of the year’s 
record. 

The other book or books involve 
employe relationships such as work 
manuals, rule books, etc. Some ad- 
vertising managers have made the old 
office rule book into a tremendously 
interesting and helpful book for new 
employes. 


New Employe Literature 


As editor of our employe magazine, 
I believe I am getting a little low on 
ideas and am wondering if there are 
any new stunts or plans being de- 
veloped by other advertising men that 
would be helpful in stepping up the 
interest in our house magazine? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


The late Claude Hopkins, leading 
advertising agent, told the story of a 
clothing merchant who wanted Hop- 
kins’ help in his advertising, saying 
he was fresh out of ideas. Hopkins 
asked him what he talked about. He 
answered—-““What a silly question! 
Naturally I talk about my zoots.” 


Hopkins replied—‘Of course you run 
out of material just talking about 
your suits. Begin talking about the 
people who wear your suits and you 
will never run out of material.” This 
story probably applies more directly 
to house organ editors. If you talk 
about the people and the people's 
interest in connection with their jobs, 
their homes, their children and their 
future, you certainly can never run 
out of new, interesting copy. How- 
ever, if you should want a comic sec- 
tion for your magazine, we recom- 
mend Walt Disney’s “Mickey Mouse 
On The Home Front.” It is a com- 
paratively new syndicated feature 
dealing with plant problems, absentee- 
ism, methods of stepping up produc- 
tion, etc., all in a very humorous and 
interesting vein. It is surprising how 
universally applicable this funnie is. 
It can easily be slipped into your house 
magazine as the comic supplement. 


Retroactive Sales Discounts 


The question has come up in re- 
gard to a discount policy. Sales are 
handled through distributors located 
in various centers of the United 
States and Canada. The question that 
has come up is, “Are retroactive dis- 
counts to these dealers legal?” We 
are investigating the idea of establish- 
ing annual quotas for each distribu- 
tor and, if the distributor makes or 
exceeds his quota, an additional two 
per cent or five per cent discount 
would be paid him on his entire 
year’s volume. I wonder if you can 
give me any information as to u hether 
this policy would be legal or if you do 
not have the data, could you tell me 
where it might be available? 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER. 


There are two problems in connec- 
tion with your question of retroactive 
discounts. First, the problem of i1- 
come tax payments. If the discount 
were paid in the same year in which 
the business affected was handi-d, ! 
cannot see that the Internal Rey enue 
Bureau should be interested. | |ow- 
ever, the second and more impo ‘ant 
problem is that of the questi of 
discrimination under the Rob: son- 
Patman Act, which requires ual 
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terms to all customers. From one nu Oa 
viewpoint, if no discrimination were e 
practiced and all distributors had an if J FA) 
opportunity to earn the same dis- 
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isfactory. However, it is possible that | Selected from Modern Industry, December 15, 1943 
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Are You Telling Me... 





they actually make a point of BREVITY! 


AVE THE READER TIME. Spare the reader 
~ wordiness. Guard the reader from con- 
fusion. Keep the writing simple. Give the 
reader pleasure. Deliver the message non- 
technically. Write it to be used profitably 
—and get good story-telling pictures! 


Because this credo is lived and practiced, 
Modern Industry is more than welcome to 
all kinds of management men in all kinds 
of manufacturing industries. 


Each of Modern Industry’s 14 staff-writers 
travels tens of thousands of miles each year 
to develop his on-the-scene material. And 
each man knows that Editor Harwood F. 
Merrill won't let him hide the light of facts 
under a bushel of words. 


You fellows who are sales-minded can mine 
a solid vein of ‘what's cooking industrially’. 
You can assay the quality of the material 
that appeals to Modern Industry's readers— 


CHICAGO 6: 20 North Wacker Drive * CLEVELAND 14: 627 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post Street « 
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management men who frequently are your 
clients, or your client's principals . . . and 
in some cases they may be your own com- 


pany’s executives. 
Common Understanding Opens All Doors 


Try your wings on the December 15th issue 
of Modern Industry. It’s easy for a sales- 
minded man to understand and enjoy these 
briefly told, adequately illustrated, com- 
prehensively presented articles and items. 


Soon you will be able to put your feet 
squarely on the ground where production- 
minded men stand. These men will be 
happy to find that their world is not too 
removed from your own. 


NOW—X what you want to read first 


[] GUIDE TO CONTRACT TERMINA.- 
TION. See p. 32 for a crystal clear chart. 
Tells all in 5 understandable steps. 


ATLANTA 3: 1722 Rhodes-Haverty Building 
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[_] SUCCESSFUL MANPOWER UTILI 
ZATION. From another MI industrial 
study, this time West Coast—come dozens 
of copyable ideas on how to keep labor on 
the job. Read about the left-handed! 


[] RECONVERSION TIMETABLE. Re- 
port on best estimates by leading manage- 
ment men as to when their plants will act. 
[] MODERN INDUSTRY LOOKS 
AHEAD. A popular monthly service, a 
boiled-down interpretation of everyday 


economics; who is affected and how. 


[] KEEPING WORKERS AT WORK— 
FOR 7¢ A DAY. Dr. Garfield, director of 
Kaiser hospital foundation, prescribes 
“good medicine” for large and small plants. 


Modern Industry 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Union Commerce Building * PHILADELPHIA 2: 220 South 16th Street 
LOS ANGELES 14: 403 West 8th Street 
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terms to all customers. From one 
viewpoint, if no discrimination were 
practiced and all distributors had an 
opportunity to earn the same dis- 
counts, your position might be sat- 
isfactory. However, it is possible that 
you might have to show by reason 
of volume that a certain distributor’s 
business cost you less money and, 
therefore, because of your lower cost, 
you could sell at a lower price. Here 
in Illinois, a question of this kind to 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion would bring a careful legal an- 
swer. No doubt you have a simliar 
city or state organization that would 
render a safe legal opinion on this. 


Company-Government 
Movie 

1 have heard that the government 
coéperates with companies in different 
lines of business to develop educational 
movies which are distributed by the 
government. Do you have any in- 
formation on this? Will you please 
tell me how it is done? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


For many years the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines has maintained a library of 
educational movie films dealing princi- 
pally with the mining industry. It 
has branched out some from this 
to include other basic industries largely 
using their natural resources, such 
as films showing the cracking and 
refinishing of oil and the manufac- 
ture of coal, steel, aluminum, lumber, 
etc. The Bureau of Mines, in trying 
to keep its film library complete 
and up to date, contacts various com- 
panies that are engaged in the pro- 
cesses it wants. The company pre- 
pares and pays for the film, using 
any good film producer. The Bureau 
of Mines’ staff goes over the script 
and plan for the movie, codperates 
to see that the film is prepared along 
completely educational lines, and then 
undertakes to distribute it through 
its regular channels to schools, col- 
leges, associations, companies, etc. 
The films of the Bureau of Mines are 
available free to everyone. Naturally 
the government cannot help prepare 
and distribute advertising. However, 
one frame of the movie shows the fol- 
lowing copy: 

Presentation of this film 
was made possible 
through the codperation 
of 
(Name of Company) 

This credit does not seem quite 
enough. Possibly the government 
should at least state that the film 
was prepared by you, showing the 
processes in your plant for educational 
purposes. However, it is obvious that 
it would be poor taste and entirely im- 
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Yerble Fogg 


Reconversion Timetable Based on 
a selective MI survey of important 
firms obliged to reconvert: 56% will 
start after Germany is finished but 
before Japan’s sun sets; 20% are 
going to do it now. Reconversion 
will be in full swing by mid-1944. 
Volume production of civilian goods 
will not be reached until the end of 
1944 or early 1945. Lay-off of work- 
ers during reconversion may be sub- 
stantial. With the loss of the world’s 
greatest single customer, reconver- 
sion becomes a marketing as well as 
a production challenge. Despite the 
certainty of large civilian need and 
large consumer buying power, a 
time-consuming job lies ahead for 
marketing men in rebuilding distri- 
bution channels and in creating an 
effective demand for their particular 
products. Arthur W. Pearce (Post- 
war Plans Editor) has prepared a 
very provocative report for you. 
You'll find it on p. 52—Modern In- 
dustry for December 15, 


Preview of 1944 Editor Harwood 
F. Merrill goes to town on p. 34 of 
Modern Industry for December 15. 
Those who read MI’s preview of 
1943 (Jan. 15, 1943, p. 27) will have 
genuine respect for this edition. 


Small Business. Smaller plants will 
get a somewhat larger percentage of 
total war business, if they can show 
efficient manpower utilization. 


Strictly 40-X For a while yet you 
won’t hear much about resin-base 
paint coatings being devised for 
aluminum, and particularly magne- 
sium. Without their development, 
the light metal consumer goods 
which many designers are sketching 
for a wide-eyed public will never 
come into being. But proper coat- 
ings for aluminum and magnesium 
may win applications for these 
metals which otherwise might go to 
plastics. See Don Loomis’ (Mate- 


Selected from Modern Industry, December 15, 1943 
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rials Editor) article on New War- 
proved coatings for Plant & Prod- 
ucts—p. 42, Modern Industry for 
December 15. 


Nix on Noise for 40-X To give you 
an idea of the sound and the fury— 
noise level in the average factory is 
90 decibles—roughly 10 billion times 
the faintest sound detectable by the 
human ear and 100,000 times as 
strong as ordinary conversation. It 
seems certain that noise-conscious 
industry will begin to give more 
thought to quiet operation in the 
production equipment it buys. 
Manufacturers of postwar machine 
tools, mechanized materials han- 
dling equipment—and other produc- 
tion machinery will have a new sell- 
ing point when they can show that 
their product does the same job with 
less noise. See p. 46 in Modern In- 
dustry for December 15. There you'll 
find a bang-up article by Technical 
Editor Bill Blank on what noise 
costs and what’s being done about it. 


Debunking West Coast Headlines 
Modern Industry’s Kirk Earnshaw, 
(Industrial Relations Editor), vis- 
ited Pacific Coast industrial cities 
on the heels of several investigating 
commissions. He recommends not 
swallowing the printed charges that 
follow their respective wakes. The 
sensational production records set 
on the Pacific Coast he reports, arise 
in part from the accumulated know- 
how of both workers and manage- 
ment, from the stabilization of gov- 
ernment contracts and _ specifica- 
tions, and from the routine settling 
down of new plants into steady pro- 
duction schedules. But the big fac- 
tor has been better manpower utili- 
zation. For a fully documented, 
thoroughly credible account of 5- 
weeks’ intensive study of West Coast 
manpower which presents a score of 
successful ideas ready for adoption, 
see p._36 of Modern Industry for 
December 15. 


Resolution 


Our industrial sinews grown super-strong in war must not relax in 
40-X * The change of target from Destruction to Construction must 
in no way impair our driving force * We will implement the new 
Peace with our contributions undiluted and undiminished * We have 
faith that 40-X, whatever actual date it arrives, will find all Industry 
plowing into the challenge of Peace as it did in War. 
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“MPAGENCY MUST KNOW 
MY SIDE OF THE DESK” 


“ 

Wit ar I want from my agency,” said a manu- 
facturing executive, “is the help and counsel of 
men who have worked on my side of the desk—who 
have had the job of coordinating selling, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion with the financial, engi- 




























neering, manufacturing and other phases of a busi- 
ness; men trained in selling—who have first-hand 
field knowledge of how advertising works; men who 
have lived with problems like mine.” 


This agency meets that logical requirement. It is 
composed of seasoned agency men, trained on your 
side of the desk, whose composite background of 
experience includes a variety of essential industries. 


If you have felt a lack of that basic guidance, you 
are invited to write to— 


GEBHARDT and BROCKSON rc 


Known for 21 years as Commercial Advertising Agency, Inc. 
600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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include any advertising. While 
most cases the Bureau of Mines chec 
up on each industry and looks for g 
company that will coédperate, there 
can be no harm in your checking 
and finding out whether they would 
be interested in working with you. 


Readership of 
Industrial Magazines 


We are endeavoring to find as ma 


facts as possible on present day readera 


ship of industrial magazines. By that 
we mean how deep the various papers 
penetrate into the organizations of 
mills and factories?) How many men 
and women who are actually making 
the product at the bench, in the 
foundry, and on the assembly line 
have a chance to read these maga- 
zines? Do the plants route the books 
into their organization? Do they have 
libraries of industrial papers in their 
restrooms, in cafeterias, and what 
type of plus circulation may be ex- 
pected? We are investigating this 
subject for a client who uses a long 
list of industrial papers. If there are 
no available statistics, this company 


would go so far as to back a field) 
study on industrial readership. The 


thought has occurred to me that there 
should be enough firms who would 
find this of value to share the costs 
of such a survey. This survey would, 
of course, be handled by one of the 
com petent research organizations, and 
would take in only the top magazines 
in various classifications. It would be 
of value to advertisers, agencies and 
publications. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


Last year the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association through a 
committee headed by W. V. Merrihue, 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., made a study of business 
and trade magazine reading habits 
and issued a report to the member- 
ship. No doubt as a member, you 
received a copy of this study which 
was issued as an eight-page bulletin. 
The report revealed that among those 
studied, the majority of the business 
magazines they read were obtained 
through a company subscription 
routed through their departments. 
Combined offices and home reading 
is the general practice. Exclusive office 
reading is in second position and ex- 
clusive home reading, third. This study 
did not reveal the penetration of cir- 
culation down to the machine opera- 
tor, but I believe the general prac- 
tice in most plants is to put these 
publications in the employes’ meet- 
ing rooms and in a library where they 
have them. 


possible under the circumstances tg 
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There will be no cut in the number of editorial pages in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. The editors of I & EC will continue 
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Marketing in 1944 


trolled materials and allocation and 
scheduling of production. 


Since in most industries, resumption 
of, and reconversion to production of 
normal or products will 
likely be in gradual stages, some of 
which may take place in the coming 
year, it is not too early for individual 
marketers to give serious consideration 
to postwar preparation. Markets must 
be re-examined and re-studied, mar- 


peacetime 





keting research activities overhauled 
and strengthened, and personnel and 
techniques of selling organizations 
carefully reviewed for adequacy to 
meet the tasks ahead. 

It is hardly likely that manufac- 
turers of industrial goods will make 
the mistake of considering the transi- 
tion period as an era of sellers’ mar- 
ket. In a very limited sense this 
might be true, but it would be a seri- 
ous error of judgment, affecting the 
long term future of any individual en- 
terprise, for its management to rely 
upon an automatic market during this 
period. Long established producers 








26,077 


CANADIAN SALES LEADS 
IN ONE YEAR 


An audited report states that during the twelve month 


period from November, 1942, to October, 


1943, 26,077 


requests were received for further information on the 
editorial items and advertising units appearing in the 


pages of 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


(Photostatic copy of auditor’s statement on request) 


For over three years Canada’s industrial requirements have been the 


largest per capita of any nation engaged in the war, and as Canadian 


industry prepares for the transition period, there is no doubt that 


this record will be maintained. You can reach this market through 


the columns of CIEN. 


Distribution 16,146 Canadian Circulations Audit 
Board audited 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


CIEN offers the lowest cost coverage of any industrial paper in the Dominion. 
You can reach 16,000 leading Canadian industrialists at a cost of %4 cent per 
individual per month. Call our nearest representative—he'll gladly give you 
any information you need. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. E. Nesbitt, Gardenvale, Que. I. C. Steven, 802 Castle Building, Montreal, Que. E. A. 
Moore, 1206 Wellington Building, Toronto, Ont. J. E. Meighen, 1206 Wellington Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont. F. A. Dunlop, 110 Shelly Bldg., 119 W. Pender Street, Vancouver, 
B. C. A. J. Chambers, 72 Cole Park Read, Twickenham, Middlesex, England. C. A. 
Burton, 4713 Woodland Ave., Western Springs, Ill. Howard Ely, c/o LE.N., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. B. J. Goldman, 746 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. C. H. 
Holden, 1929 S. 6th Ave., Maywood, Ill. G. C. Hooker, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill, Rebt. H. Irvine, 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ul. M. Graham LeVay, 973 N. 
Sheridan Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Rey McDonald, 580 Market St., San Francisco, 
Calif. MacDonald H. Pierce, 3145 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. Don L. Prouty, 
18265 Parkside Avenue, Detroit, Mich. H. M. Schell, 823 Rives Strong Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif. G. H. Seoltock, Jr.. 2202 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
G. Park Singer, Jr.. 3815 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. H. C. Whiteley, 50 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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are certainly aware of war-born new- 
comers to their fields, and the agere- 
gate competitive pressure the latter 
will exert, should any considerable 
number elect to remain in the busi. 
ness. 


Statistics to Be Released 


Those producers and distributors 
who have in the past given careful 
study to potentials, location and char- 
acteristics of industrial markets, and 
those who must do so now, are handi- 
capped by the lack of current in- 
dustrial statistics. With few excep- 
tions, there have been no comprehen- 
sive and detailed industrial statistics 
released, for security reasons, since the 
1939 Census of Manufactures and 
Business. The War Production Board, 
the Department of Commerce and 
other government agencies which have 
been collecting and compiling wartime 
business data have announced an 
early release of industrial statistics for 
the use of business in future planning. 
The immense value of this information 
to industrial marketers cannot be 
questioned and it is hoped that the 
program as announced will be pro- 
gressively expanded as rapidly and as 
broadly as security considerations will 
permit. [See page 142.] 

For the industrial supplier who has 
entered a new field during the war, 
and is studying the future prospects 
in an unfamiliar normal market, ex- 
isting market data, in most cases, offer 
a reasonably good basis for appraisal. 
Re-examination of these basic data 
might be profitably undertaken by 
those who have previously made use 
of this source of guidance. It should 
be observed at this point that only 
within a few years prior to the war 
had any real progress been made in 
the development of much needed in- 
dustrial market information. The ex- 
pansion of the census of manufactures, 
distribution and service industries re- 
vealed a wealth of useful information 
on markets, theretofore only partially 
available or obtainable by special sur- 
veys at high cost. Certainly postwar 
planning of both government and 
business should include a comprehen- 
sive program for the collection and 
dissemination of basic industrial and 
consumer market information. 


Of special importance is the war- 
time geographic shifts of industrial 
markets. In studying these trends for 
future patterns, consideration must be 
given to the character of the new 
enterprises and the likelihood of the 
continuance of these facilities in the 
production of peacetime products 
after the war. In some cases, the fu- 
ture disposition of wartime production 
facilities are obvious (shell loading 
plant arsenals, etc.); in many others, 
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F you sell to the Oil and Gas Industries, your advertising—to have maximum 
effect—should reach engineers (graduate and practical), superintendents and other 
operating men. For they hold 87 per cent of the titled jobs that control purchases. 


SS 

















Paws month to month, keep your eye on this 
panel. It will carry chief buying titles, among ma- 
jor oil companies, for various types of equipment. 
DITCHING AND BACK- 
FILLING MACHINES 
Chief Engineer 


ENGINES (Drilling) 


General Superintendent 

















Petroleum Engineer 
Drilling Superintendent General Superintendent 


District Superintendent District Superintendent 





Chief Petroleum Production 
Engineer 


Pipe Line Vice-President 






PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Chief Engineer . 
Taken from an indepen- 


denily conducted national 
study of oil industry buy- 
ing habits. A copy will be 
supplied on request. 


General Superintendent of 
Refining 


Design Engineer 
Chief Chemist 


Vice-President 





NEW YORK,.N. Y. 


Roger Motheral 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Telephone Murray Hill 4-1880 


Engineers, operating officials, superintendents and foremen are reached most effec- 






CHICAGO. ILL. 
FE. V. Perkins 
330 South Wells Street 
Telephone HARrison 1843 






















tively through The PETROLEUM ENGINEER J 
Read like a textbook and consulted like a hand 
book, The PETROLEUM ENGINEER’s method 
type articles are written and edited by engineers 
expressly for engineers and operating men. 























Furthermore, advertising messages in The 
PETROLEUM ENGINEER register extra impres- 
sions. For engineers and operating men retain 
important articles for permanent reference. To 
facilitate reference, all articles bear numerical 
identification according to the UREN decimal sys. 
tem of filing, universally adopted by petroleu 
engineers. 

















So remember ... to reach the real equipment buy- 
ers in the Oil and Gas Industries, make certain 
your advertising message appears in The PETRO. 
LEUM ENGINEER. 










LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


R. C. Wipperman 


518 North Sweetzer 
Telephone Webster 9617 





the owners or operators have not 
reached even tentative decisions on fu- 
ture operations. These areas of un- 
certainty present difficult problems in 
industrial market analysis. 


Improving Research Techniques 


Are existing market research meth- 
ods and techniques fully adequate to 
meet postwar conditions? Many in- 
dustrial firms are reviewing their 
research programs with a view to in- 
creasing the quality of the work done, 
and to expanding the scope and cover- 
age, where such is deemed necessary. 


Prospects of increased competitive 
pressure will sharpen the emphasis on 
marketing research generally. 


It has been stated, somewhat face- 
tiously, that postwar planning by busi- 
ness men largely consists of plans to 
invade each other’s business. There 
can be little doubt that there will be 
considerable shifts of this nature. Al- 
though there may be new enterprises 
manufacturing and selling industrial 
products, this will be accompanied by 
new outlets for industrial products 
resulting from the entry of new pro- 
ducers in other fields. Wholly new or 











operators. 








Good Reasons Why 


your 1944 marine schedule 
should include 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1 Difficulties of equipment and materials procurement 
make product information a prime requirement of 
shipbuilders and ship operators. 
quirement, Marine Equipment is devoted exclusive- 

ly to product information. 


? To make this important editorial service as effective 

as possible, Marine Equipment provides unequalled 

coverage and penetration of shipbuilders and ship 
CCA-Audited figures verify this. 


The readers of Marine Equipment include not only 

3 executives who make final buying decisions, but im- 
portant production and operating men whose inti- 
mate job-knowledge of product requirements is re- 
lied on to influence buying decisions. 


Marine Equipment delivers maximum advertising 

4 effectiveness because transfer of the reader’s atten- 
tion from the editorial to the adjoining advertising 
columns involves no adjustment in his thought proc- 
ess or reading purpose. He studies the advertising 
with the same attention that he does the editorial 
because both give him what he wants most, what 
he is looking for when he opens Marine Equipment 
—product information. 


Today’s Most Thoroughly 


Write Today for Complete Information 


MARINE EQUIPMENT 


1940 Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, 


To meet this re- 


Read Marine Paper 


Specializing in an im- 
portant editorial serv- 
ice for men who make 
and influence buying 
decisions. 


Illinois 
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established producers, who are plan- 
ning to manufacture new lines after 
the war, must be searched our as 
potential new customers and their re- 
quirements analyzed. In many cases, 
the industrial marketer’s advice and 
assistance will be welcomed. 

Judging from the volume of in- 
quiries received by the Department of 
Commerce for industrial market infor- 
mation, a very large number of man- 
ufacturers are seriously considering 
the production of new industrial prod- 
ucts. In the metal working industries, 
hundreds of enterprises have had suc- 
cessful experience with previously 
unfamiliar products, materials and 
processes. It is not surprising that 
these firms are carefully appraising 
future prospects in this field; a sub- 
stantial number will elect to attempt 
to establish themselves in the new 
fields. The old establishments in new 
war-born business and the new war- 
born enterprises offer interesting and 
profitable opportunities to industrial 
marketers. 

One of the most difficult phases of 
the industrial market situation dur- 
ing the next year or so will be the 
widely varied and uneven pattern of 
partial reconversion in various indus- 
tries. It is unlikely that any develop- 
ment in the war will permit more than 
piecemeal return to civilian production 
in converted industries. Factors such 
as manpower, transportation, mate- 
rials, and others will control the stages 
of reconversion and the distribution 
or allocation of production within 
particular industries. Other complica- 
tions will arise in connection with the 
supply of component parts, involving 
final assembly plants dependent upon 
suppliers in other industries. The diffi- 
culties of arranging for both hori- 
zontal by industry and vertical by 
materials, component parts and _ final 
assembly by product, are obvious. This 
situation will present a somewhat con- 
fusing picture of the potential demand 
in the industrial supply market. 


Another aspect of the industrial 
market, presenting some real problems, 
is the development of new materials, 
new uses, processes and general tech- 
nological progress accomplished dur- 
ing the war. To producers of both 
materials and production equipment, 
the widest possible knowledge of these 
developments will be essential. Adap- 
tation of materials to new uses, use of 
new materials as substitutes for tradi- 
tional ones, conservation of materials 
through new designing of products, 
changes in productive equipment to 
meet new processes and techniques, 
will all have various effects on future 
markets as many will continue to be 
used, in whole or part, in the postwar 
period. 
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How 


DOES AGE COUNT? 


The number of years an agency has been in 
business counts as to its stability, general experi- 
ence, soundness of management, and ability to 
weather a depression. Yet there are other points to 
be considered when judging by age. 

ae 
Has the agency had a progressive growth, or does 
its business show leaps and bounds dependent usu- 
ally upon changing personnel P 

a 
Has it a good record of holding clients through the 
years, or is it built on the come-and-go basis of 





Ezz = sew cents 
GE © ooces 


Piva 


3 - ir 
PEPE eeeer ee eer eer bereederes 
MUMBER OF REGULAR CLIENTS 





ne ee 








The accompanying chart shows the above in graphic form and 
tells of struggles—and successes. During the second and fourth 
years we acquired no new permanent clients; then came a gradual 
increase until the depression (which did not get around to us until 
'33 and °34). Slight gains followed for two more years; then again 
in ’37 no new clients were added; but since then, growth has been 
steady and uninterrupted (and it indicates that age has caused no 
advertising stagnation). 


| 
YEARS IN BUSINESS 


merely replacing lost business with new accounts P 


After a number of years, does its growth flatten out 
due to complacency, lack of advertising initiative, 
or too great dependence upon past prestige P 


+ 
We at O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc. are rather 
proud of our age-record—which will be 20 years 
this August. Starting from scratch, no business being 
acquired from any other agency until five years after 
we started, we now have 45 “regular” clients—and 
their age-record with us is as follows: 








1 for 20 years 
(our first, and still with us) 


2 for 18 years 
2 for 16 years 
2 for 15 years 


(7 with us for over 15 years) 


1 for 14 years 
3 for 13 years 
1 for 12 years 


(12 with us for over 10 years) 


1 for 9 years 
1 for 8 years 
1 for 6 years 
3 for 5 years 


(18 with us for over 5 years) 


6 for 4 years 
8 for 3 years 


(32 with us for over 3 years) 


8 for 2 years 
5 for 1 year 


(45 with us for I year or more) 











These records cover only our “regular” clients—those for whom we 
handle all advertising. They only show number of clients, not 
amount of business placed, which would mean a much sharper up- 
ward curve. We also frequently handle special jobs for others. 

O. S. Tyson and Company, Inc.,-has continually built its organiza- 
tion and can still handle more new business. To those interested in 
advertising agency service—backed by 20 years’ experience and 
still progressive—we will gladly send complete details. 


O.S. TYSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


CLASS AND INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
230 Park Avenue * New York 17, N. Y. 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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@ RECENT REVISIONS in _ the 
code of wartime censorship will permit 
the use of more factual information in 
newspaper and magazine advertising, 
but advertisers will do well to check 
their copy ideas with the Office of 
Censorship before moving into expen- 
sive stages of planning. 

Of particular interest to advertisers 
will be the revised production clause 
which will now allow many firms to 
reveal additional information about 
the size of the war job they are doing. 


Revised Censorship Code Helps Advertisers 


Production of secret weapons is still 
hushed by the code, and a plant mak- 
ing only one product must guard its 
production figures, but in cases where 
a variety of products or types of 
products are made, an over-all produc- 
tion figure may be printed. 

In addition to continued restrictions 
on secret weapons such as radar, copy 
is also subject to special provisions in 
the code. A_ special clause warns 
against publication of information 
concerning new military aircraft and 
















IN THE PLUMBING and HEATING FIELD 
IT’S THE 


New PLUMBING ano HEATING JOURNAL 












YOUR 


NOW! 


HERE 1S MEANS OF REACHING 


POST WAR MARKET 































Building experts expect a million new 
homes annually after the war .. . with 
little time lag for retooling or reconversion. 
In order to help those in the industry plan 
ahead, Plumbing and Heating Journal made 
a “scoop” survey (published in its May 
1943 issue) showing 88% of the Plumbing 
Trade still in business. Your post war mar- 
kets are reading P. & H. J. now. 


During 1944, the new Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Journal will continue to uphold service 
to readers as its primary consideration— 
will continue to keep service to all phases 
of the Plumbing and Heating fields its 
principal editorial policy—will continue its 
aggressive studies of market trends. In 
short—will go all out to help prepare the 
industry for those one million new homes 
annually. 


judge for yourself. 








January 1944 marks the passing 
of one year since Scott Publish- 
ing Company took over the 
management of Plumbing and 
Heating Journal. Today the 
New Plumbing and Heating 
Journal is that fine 63-year-old 
publication revitalized to meet 
the present-day type of thinking 
and action required for modern 
business. 











@ Both readers and advertisers have profited by the outstanding job done 
by Plumbing and Heating Journal during 1943. Over 30 new advertisers 
have come in during the year—others have increased their schedules— 
former advertisers have returned. Plumbing and Heating Journal intends 
to remain first in reader preference and thereby first in advertising effec- 
tiveness. We ask the opportunity to show you the facts that you may 









PLUMBING AND HEATING JOURNAL 


45 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-7338 
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related equipment, or the performance, 
construction and armament of current 
aircraft. 

All aerial photographs of war 
plants, railroad yards and terminal 
buildings, and maps locating key pro- 
duction plants and military depots 
are still forbidden. 

While the Office of Censorship is 
anxious to codperate, and will fre- 
quently serve as authority for the 
release of important production fig- 
ures, many war contracts provide that 
this material may not be printed with- 
out permission from the Army or 
Navy. In such cases, agencies will 
have to consult Army or Navy public 
relations officers. 





Give Salesmen Specific 
Training, Molitor Urges 


@ RETURNING SOLDIERS, hav- 
ing learned to fire a gun that destroys 
an objective beyond the horizon, will 
not look with favor upon sales lead- 
ership offering nothing but inspiration, 
warned W. D. Molitor of Edward 
Stern & Co., Philadelphia printer, in 
an address to the Sales Manager’s As- 
sociation in Philadelphia recently. 

New salesmen, Mr. Molitor asserted, 
must be taught the product they are 
to sell, how to sell it, and to whom 
to sell it. He revealed that his com- 
pany expects to train newcomers to 
its sales force for a period of twelve 
to eighteen months in the plant be- 
fore permitting them to call on cus- 
tomers. Plant training, he emphasized, 
must be backed by careful market 
research and market analysis to pro- 
vide each salesman with a concrete 
objective for every call he makes and 
thus eliminate, to a large -degree, the 
doorbell-ringing type of salesmanship 
and make possible a higher production 
record. 

The advertising program of a com- 
pany must be geared to the policies 
and plans of the sales department, Mr. 
Molitor declared, adding that a sales 
department’s program should not be 
designed to fit the plans of the adver- 
tising department. With all of these 
factors under control, he predicted, 
the modern sales manager can begin 
to plot his course. After a short 
time, his charts and tables will show 
a definite pattern so that he may pre- 
dict future sales, cost of selling, and 
provide a better job for all sales- 
men. 


Two Appoint F&S&R 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., New York 


agency, has been named to handle the 
advertising and sales promotion of Alcoa 
Steamship Company and Neptune Meter 
Company, maker of Red Seal meters and 


pumps. 
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@ The Annual Reference Number of 
MILL SUPPLIES is published each year 
in Mid-December as the thirteenth edition. 

For thirty-three years, industrial dis- 
tributors have depended on this directory 
of industrial products as the one and 
only reliable source of information on 
equipment, tools and supplies. 

It is built to their specifications, with 
products identified both by “product clas- 
sification” and by “trade names’. Product 
classifications are arranged alphabetically 
and under each classification are listed the 
names of producing manufacturers — all 








1944 DIRECTORY OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
.. just off the press 


of whom, to the best of our knowledge, 
have established distributor policies. 
Trade names are carried alphabetically, 
followed by the product covered and the 
manufacturer’s name. 

Advertising of manufacturers is carried 
adjacent to or facing the product classifi- 
cation. Thus, as an example, a manufac- 
turer of “Portable Electric Tools” can run 
advertisements on his various products 
and have each advertisement appear ad- 
jacent to, or facing, a specific tool classi- 
fication. 

Write today for complete information 


5 SERVICES TO HELP YOU SELL 


uh WN =~ 





Directory of Industrial Distributors 
. Industrial Distribution and Marketing 
. Directory of Industrial Products 
. Index of Manufacturers’ Agents 


. Case Studies of Industrial Distribution. 

















about this valuable product guide — buil 
to specification by distributors themselve 
for daily use in their industry. The Di 
rectory of Industrial Products is numbe 
three in the list of “5 Services to Hel 
You Sell”...thru industrial distributo 


Mill Supplies 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIO 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. 






























































for Packingtown 


When the white flag appears and 
the Allied Nations stand victori- 
ous in Europe, it will signal vast 
changes in industry. But not in 
the meat packing industry. 


The cessation of hostilities leaves 
no fewer mouths to feed... in 
fact it means more. For Pack- 
ingtown, the years ahead will be 
busy ones and packers will have 
increasing need of supplies and 
equipment. 


Do the important people in the 
industry know your story? Your 
company? Your goods? Be sure 
to tell them in the pages of their 
official publication where they 
look for reliable buying informa- 
tion. Write us today for full de- 
tails and a copy of “A Vital 


Industry.” 
@® 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Most important publication in the 
Food Field since 1891 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Illinois 
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WOMEN 








IN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


By HENRIETTA V. STERN 


Intimate word sketches of women active in field of industrial advertising and marketing 





@ MRS. LEE S. WORTHINGTON 
is handling a man-sized job as adver- 
tising manager and director of sales 
promotion for the Kold-Hold Mfg. 
Company, a large producer of indus- 
trial refrigeration equipment in Lan- 
sing, Mich. Since 1940 when she 
joined the company, Lee has acquired 
the titl—and the work—of assistant 
secretary of the firm. In addition to 
her advertising and executive duties, 
she pinch-hits for the sales manager 
on his frequent sojourns. 

If all of this fails to qualify Lee 
Worthington for the title of ‘“One- 
Woman-Band,” you ought to sit in 
some day and listen to her swap 
punches with publication space rep- 
resentatives, argue with the chief en- 
gineer, lend a sympathetic ear to the 
office boy’s newest romance, or in her 
capacity as office manager, interview 
a prospective stenographer, smooth 
out an office snarl, or even repair an 
Ediphone. (In fact, she’s as handy 
with a screw driver as she is with the 
powderpuff.) But her main work con- 
sists in directing and planning adver- 
tising for about twenty trade papers, 
direct mail, supervising the building 
of catalogs, and producing volume- 
building promotional literature. 

With products as technical as Stra- 
tosphere High and Low Temperature 
Machines for testing aeronautical 
equipment; hot and cold baths for 
rapid-aging of heat treated parts, 
shrink-fitting of metal parts, and cali- 
brating of instruments; aluminum 
rivet and spar holding equipment; and 
other sub-zero and dual temperature 
processing and testing units for speed- 
ing up production, you would think 
Lee Worthington would have to have 
an engineering degree, but she got 
her knowledge the harder way. Ask 
any of the Kold-Hold engineers, and 
they'll tell you that many of the 
suggestions for design-styling came 
from the advertising manager. 

Lee Worthington came to industry 
with a background that is a pattern 
of secretarial and promotional activi- 
ties, advertising agency experience, 
publication-circulation work, plus ac- 
counting and cost in a large auto- 
motive plant. 

As secretary to her present boss, 
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LEE S. WORTHINGTON 


Advertising Manager and Director of Sales 
Promotion, Kold-Hold Mfg. Company, 
Lansing, Mich. 


who operated a Diesel engine manu- 
facturing company, Lee first exhibited 
her ability to cope with the involved 
operations of modern industry. The 
acquisition of the Kold-Hold Mfg. 
Company automatically lifted her into 
the industrial refrigeration field. At 
this time the company was manufac- 
turing locker plates, cold plates em- 
ployed in refrigerating trucks trans- 
porting and holding perishables, frozen 
food cabinets, and soda fountain units. 
The war brought urgent demands 
from the government for special re- 
frigeration units with the result that 
during the past eighteen months every 
one in the firm had virtually to learn 
a new business. 

The problem of advertising pre- 
sented a situation demanding huge 
doses of aspirin, even for such a re- 
sourceful individual as Lee Worthing- 
ton. Shifting the tempo and character 
of the advertising program, seeking 
out and analyzing new fields for prod- 
ucts without any performance records, 
stretched her days far into the night. 

Lee Worthington’s reaction to 
holding a man’s job is not unusual— 
she lixes it. She doesn’t blame letter- 
writers for addressing her as “Mister” 
but she finds few who hesitate to do 
business with her when they discover 
“Lee” is also a woman’s name. 

After watching this female dynamo 
in action, one marvels that she has 
time for any personal life, but she 
























































































IN THE FAST GROWING “POST- 
WAR-IMPORTANT” WELDING FIELD 


TERN \ 
rketing 1. WHAT IS YOUR PRODUCT 
— ACCEPTANCE NOW? 


2. WHAT IS YOUR COMPARATIVE 
ACCEPTANCE 1943 VS. 1942? 


3. ARE YOU MAKING PROGRESS 
TOWARD POST-WAR RECOGNITION? 


Write or Wire now to The 
Welding Engineer, 506 
South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois, for our 
1943 Product Acceptance 
Survey. In this 48-page 
book (just off the press) 
you will find specific prod- 
uct by product informa- 
tion on arc, gas and re- 
sistance welding equip- 
ment and accessories, 
safety, inspection, grind- 
ing equipment —practic- 
ally every product that 
enters into welding. 


ai A SUPERLATIVE 
MARKET 
ited FOR WAR OR PEACE 


th | Jhe Welding Engincor 


Mf g. — . . as 
boat Welding's Leading Publication 


At Read by Men in Every Industry 
Who Direct the Spending of 


fac- “ . 
“a America's Welding Dollars 
ans- TODAY'S PRODUCT RECOGNITION 
yzen FIRST IN WELDING ADVERTISING IS YOUR BAROMETER 
. THE WELDING ENGINEER regularly carries more weld- 
nits. ing advertising than any publication. More welding adver- OF TOMORROW'S SALES 
inds tisers use only THE WELDING ENGINEER than any 
other single publication. During welding’s recent spectacular 
re- growth, THE WELDING ENGINEER'S advertising volume 
that has increased two and one-half times that of the nearest 
a contemporary. The WELDING ENGINEER is first in G F T 
jery welding advertising . . . BECAUSE: 
ae IT LEADS IN PAID CIRCULATION 
THE WELDING ENGINEER—the only ABC-ABP publication in the field, T 
reaches a total audience of over fifty thousand key welding men. (Readership 
pre- average over 5 per copy). High quality coverage obtained by selective direct 
uge mail only, furnishes an interested audience with genuine buying power. This . A C T S 
8 quality readership, at the same $3 subscription price, has increased over 70% 
re- in the last three and one-half years). THE WELDING ENGINEER leads in 
ng paid circulation . . . BECAUSE: 
ter IT LEADS IN EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
ing THE WELDING ENGINEER was and still is a pioneer. Established in 1916, it was 
America’s first welding publication. As one leading welding fabricator put it: 


“THE WELDING ENGINEER did not live off the welding industry—it made the 
rds, welding industry.” 

ht THE WELDING ENGINEER is today’s greatest influence in welding, edited by a compe- 
tent Welding Engineer—one of the industry’s leading authorities—and assisted by the 
largest specialized welding editorial staff in the field. It secures and holds the interest of 
men who are genuinely interested in welding, brazing, metallizing, flame-conditioning and 
= cutting operations as applied in design, construction, production and maintenance. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER is welding's most influential publication. 


rhe Welding Engineer 
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manages to dine out at least once a 
week with her four-year-old daughter, 
and to take her on weekend shopping 
sprees in Chicago and Detroit. And 
she always seems to have time to pre- 
pare some really epicurean dishes or 
to relax with a good mystery yarn. 
She admits that her job is her real 
hobby and she enjoys the traveling 
that it entails. Whenever possible, she 
flies, in keeping with her daily pace, 
and she has been from coast to coast 
several times by air. 


Lee Worthington’s advice to women 
flirting with the idea of entering in- 
dustry is “Don’t enter industrial ad- 





REPORTS 











DO THIS! 


Get in touch with us as soon as possible 
—don't wait until you have worked out 
all the other details—because stock is 
now the important thing. Very probably, 
we can give you what you want, but 
it certainly won't be long before we'll 
have to offer less desirable alternatives. 


Since deliveries take so much longer 
than formerly, we'd like to work with 
you while your requirement is still in 
the planning stage. In this way we'll 
help you find a practical solution to 
your problem — AND WE CAN STILL 
GIVE YOU GOOD COVERS. 





CATALOGS 


vertising if you’re looking for a snap, 
but I can say that it’s the most in- 
teresting and fascinating job I’ve ever 


had.” 


NYU to Offer Course in 
Business Paper Advertising 

A new course, “Business Paper Ad- 
vertising,” will be offered during the 
spring semester, February to June, by 
the New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
Prof. G. B. Hotchkiss, who will con- 
duct the course on Friday evenings 
from 6 to 8 o'clock, says it is de- 






PROPOSALS 


PARTS LISTS 


SPECIFI- 
CATIONS 


INSTRUC- 
TION BOOKS 


TRAINING 
HANDBOOKS 


MAINTE- 
NANCE MANUALS 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Game 31 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK Gam 
128 














signed mainly for present and pros. 
pective employes of business papers 
and of advertising agencies or depart- 
ments that plan and prepare advertis- 
ing for such papers. 


“It will give a condensed but com. 
prehensive view of this important field 
of advertising,” explains Prof. Hotch- 
kiss, “show its functions, and give 
practice in the preparation of copy, 
Special attention will be given to the 
newer aspects of business paper ad- 
vertising that seem likely to be per- 
manently useful. Experts recom- 
mended by the Associated Business 
Papers will give some of the lectures.” 


The course is the first step toward 
a considerably enlarged program of 
training which the university ex- 
pects to offer next year for men with 
an engineering background in antici- 
pation that these men will find their 
greatest opportunities in the field of 
distribution after the war. 


McCarty Opens Pittsburgh 
Office; Reed Made Manager 


The McCarty Company, West Coast 
advertising agency, has opened offices in 
Pittsburgh, with R. 
S. Reed Jr., for the 
past twelve years 
advertising manager 
of Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Meter Com- 
pany and Merco 
Nordstrom Valve 
Company, as man- 
ager. 

The agency has 
been named to han- 
dle the advertising 
of the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter 
Company of Pitts- 
burgh. It has placed 
the advertising of Merco Nordstrom Valve 
Company for the past twenty-one years. 

The McCarty Company, established in 
1919, specializes in industrial advertising 
accounts. Its other offices are located in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





R. S. REED, JR. 


McMillan Leaves ANA 


George S. McMillan, secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers since 
1936, has resigned to become director of 
public relations of Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York. Before joining the ANA, Mr. 
McMillan was for ten years managing 


editor of Tea & Coffee Trade Journal. 





Carelessness and wasteful- 
ness in the use of paper now 
will seriously affect the sup- 
ply for your requirements 
later. Assure the continua- 
tion of your efforts by using 
paper conservatively. 











BP-1 
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For Full Value 
Advertising 














Tabbed to Save 
_ Industrial Buyers’ Time 





CLASSIFIED 


4,000 classifications include 
everything found in the 42,000 
items that a plont will buy. 


CHEMICAL 


Shows chemicals better than 
they have ever been shown before. 
A sure, quick reference. 








MECHANICAL DATA 


62 pages of essential mechanical 
data indexed for QUICK use. 


TRADE NAME 


96 pages of trade names of 
industrial products, equipment and 
machinery with names of manufacturers. 









ADDRESS 


An alphabetical list of 
industrial manufacturers including 
city and street addresses. 


Serving a vital purpose in rapidly expanding industry PLANT- 
PRODUCTION DIRECTORY has won widespread recognition 
as the industrial buyers’ choice for essential, factual, where-to- 
buy-it information. Through representation in this streamlined 
directory, your company can be “in” on the buying decisions 
affecting your products. PLANT-PRODUCTION DIRECT- 
ORY is one of the most effective, yet inexpensive, means of 
keeping your products and your name before industry’s buying 
authorities. Plan now to be represented in the Spring issue. 
Write us, or ask your agency, for closing date, circulation data 
and advertising rates. 








the Lightweight 
Directory 


cto PLaNT- PRODUCTION 


DIRECTORY 


Punch 


Plant-Production Directory G, s é ‘ vecide 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 . 4 G y, 

205 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17 A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 

LEADER BUILDING, CLEVELAND 14 
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Postal Rate Increase Still in the Balance 


@ DESPITE Postmaster General 
Walker’s opposition to the entire pos- 
tal rate increase section of the revenue 
bill, the Senate Finance Committee 
deleted only the provisions which pro- 
posed doubling third class rates on 
printed matter, and reported the bill 
to the Senate with the other postal 
rate increases intact. 

Elimination of increases in third 
class rates, however, will prove of vast 
importance to users and producers of 
printed advertising. It was the en- 


ergetic efforts of the National Coun- 
cil on Business Mail, the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association and other 
groups, coupled with Postmaster 
Walker’s statements before the com- 
mittee that were largely responsible 
for this concession. 

It appears likely that the bill in its 
revised form will pass the Senate. It 
will then go to conference between 
House and Senate and the compromise 
bill will then go back to both House 


and Senate for final enactment. 





Engineers know how to look for 
values. Make it good — make it 


“snappy” 


and you'll make your 


sale. Give facts—you will get in- 


terest. 


The Proceedings of the 


I.R.E. can only offer 1/6 page 
units to new advertisers, but you'll be amazed at what a lot 
you can do with small ads in this big market. 


Every copy of the Proceedings reaches a man you want to sell 


in your most vital market , 
the rare combination ‘7 Highest Quality — 


it represents 


Lowest Cost—Greatest Circulation . 


there's no waste circulation . 


. truly a unique position 


in the radio engineering market. 


8,343 NET PAID 
10,427 AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION \ 


THE 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Official Publication of 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


ME, 3-5661 


WILLIAM C. COPP — National Advertising Manager 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES 


So there is still opportunity to ger 
all postal rate increases eliminated 
from the measure and there is also 
possibility, of course, that cancella. 
tion of increases in third class rates 
on printed matter will not be finally 
approved. 

At the present time the postal sec. 
tion of the bill provides for increas. 
ing the local first-class letter rate 
from 2 to 3 cents, air-mail from 6 to 
8 cents, money orders from 6-to-22 
cents to 10-to-37 cents, and registered 
mail from 15 cents-to-$1.00 per arti- 
cle to 20 cents-to-$1.35. It also pro- 
poses to double the insured mail and 
C.O.D. fees, and place a tax of three 
per cent on all parcel post charges, 
with a minimum of one cent per pack- 
age. 

The postmaster general has re. 
quested that the postal section be 
deleted from the tax bill and action 
upon the proposals deferred until the 
department has completed a cost sur- 
vey report now in preparation, and be 
in position to make intelligent and 
scientific recommendations. The tax 
bill is slated for debate and action by 
the Senate when that body reconvenes 
Jan. 10. Meanwhile it is to the in- 
terest of every advertiser to contact 
his senators and urge them to support 
Postmaster Walker’s stand and defer 
action on postal rates until the cost 
ascertainment survey is completed. 





Herr Tours Latin America 

Ray F. Herr, export manager of Har 
nischteger Corporation, Milwaukee, maker 
of P@H arc welders, welding electrodes, 
electric hoists, traveling cranes and other 
products, has left for an extended tour 
of Latin American countries to confer 
with distributors. 


Stern Promotes Molitor 

W. D. Molitor, of Edward Stern & 
Co., Philadelphia printer, has been named 
to the newly created post of public rela 
tions manager to coordinate sales, adver 
tising, market research, sales promotion 
and publicity 


Spence Appoints Wittner 

Spence Engineering Company, Walden, 
N. Y., maker of pressure and temperature 
regulators, desuperheaters and _ strainers, 
has appointed Fred Wittner Advertising, 
New York, to handle its advertising and 
sales promotion. 


Johnston Moves to Arndt 


James N. Johnston, formerly in the 
promotion department of SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has joined John Falk 
ner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia agency, as 
a copywriter in the industrial advertising 
department. 


Vernier Joins BSF&D 


Earl L. Vernier, formerly assistant sales 
manager in charge of advertising for the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
has joined the creative staff of Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., Detroit. 
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Government and 
professional readers make 
up 28.8% of the total 
circulation of Newsweek. 


For every 100 


Newsweek, 
: there are 

91 women 

readers! * 








THESE PEOPLE ARE SIGNIFICANT for two 
reasons: (1) They represent an audience 
of particular importance to advertisers 
because of their unusually high buying 
power, and (2) they bring to Newsweek 
a quality of reading seldom found in any 
publication. This is why the significance 
of this audience extends far beyond the 
simple facts of low cost per dollar invested. 

The Significant People have been at- 
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men readers of 


} ’ Executives in business 

and industry comprise 45.2% 
of the 542,798 circulation 
of Newsweek. 











tracted to Newsweek because of its vital 
editorial poli¢y of impartial reporting, 
news significance and forecasts of the fu- 
ture. Its logical sequel: An increase in 
advertising revenue, among general mag- 
azines, from twenty-second to fifth place 
in five short years. 

* According to a recent survey, the results of which 


will be presented in a series of advertisements in this 
magazine. Further details on request. 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Advertising Volume for December Issues of Business Papers 
and Totals for 1943 and 1942 


Unless otherwise noted, 


all 


December 











Pages 

Industrial Group 1943 1942 
\ero Digest 158 264 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 

News (w) (1l4_¢x16) 29 2s 
\merican Aviation (bi-w) 109 66 
American Builder & Building Age 55 id 
The American Citys 64 49 
American Machinist (bi-w) *1/512 #450 
Architectural Forum 8S 67 
Architectural Record 97 40 
\utomotive & Aviation Indus 

tries (bi-w) 251 161 
Aviation $360 §285 
Bakers’ Helper (e.0.w.) $127 §8% 
Brick & Clay Record °7 *20 
Bus Transportation 85 69 
The Canner (w) *76 §*71 
Ceramic Industry *44 *40 
Chemical & Engineering News 70 44 
Chemical Industries *92 *6S 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi 

neering 28; 09 
Civil Engineering 30 19 
Coal Age 113 YS 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 67 51 
Construction Methods (84 x12) $98 80 
Contractors & Engineers Monthly 

(9% x14) 37 32 
Cotton 121 108 
Diesel Progress (S4,:x11) 60 52 
Electric Light & Power 58 57 
Electrical Contracting 72 6 
Electrical South 30 23 
Electrical West 56 46 
Electrical World (w) 203 150 
Electronics 243 110 
Engineering & Mining Journal 120 “4 
Engineering News-Record (w) *"t347 272 
Factory Management & Mainte 

nance S05 215 
Fire [c¢ngineering 34 23 
Food Industries 120 87 
The Foundry 177 127 
Gas 33 23 
Gas Age (bi-w) §* +69 754 
Heating, Piping & Air Condition 

ing 93 65 
Heating & Ventilating 46 20 
Industrial & [Engineering Chem 

istry (two editions) 168 115 
Industrial Finishing (4'4x6',) 54 49 
Industry and Power 114 
Industry and Welding (44x64) 49 
Iron Age (w) *)/T680 
Laundry Age (semi-mo) *46 32 
Machine Design 222 151 
Machine Tool Blue Book (4%_x 

61g) *338 *241 
Machinery 351 293 
Manufacturers Record 42 a7 
Marine Engineering & Shipping 

Review 292 192 
Mechanical Engineering G4 64 
Mechanization (4 13/16x7 5/16) 58 57 
Metal Finishing 67 47 
Metal Progress 145 11s 
Metals and Alloys 150 107 
Mill & Factory 260 168 
Mill Supplies $367 $30 
Mining and Metallurgy 24 ee 
Modern Machine Shop (44x64) 32 07 
Modern Packaging S4 60 
Modern Plastics 127 74 
National Carbonator & Bottler 5 5S 
National Petroleum News (w) SS 60 
National Provisioner (w) 87 71 
New Pencil Voints a7 44 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 116 306 
Oil Weekly (w) 157 132 
Paper Industry & Paper World 6H 59 
Paper Mill News (w) 87 83 
Paper Trade Journal *'$123 112 
Petroleum Engineer 117 91 
Petroleum Refiner . 206 127 
Pit & Quarry 73 7) 
Power } t371 
Power Plant Engineering 112 
Practical Builder (10% x15) 10 s 
Printing 42 9 
Product Engineering 300 168 
Products Finishing (4'4x64.) 55 15 
Purchasing 214 136 
Railway Age (w) 165 157 
Railway Purchases & Stores 76 69 
Roads & Streets 53 45 
Rock Product $61 $61 
Southern Power & Industry 116 97 
Steel (w) 104 334 
Supervision 18 11 
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publications are 


Year 
‘ages 
1942 








1,006 
4.076 


150 


monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 type page 





December Ye 
Pages Pag 
1943 1942 1943 i949 

Telephone Engineer 36 36 487 460 
Telephony (w) §$*)/128 *83 1,153 100 
Textile World 129 111 1,585 419 
Timberman : : 63 42 684 539 
Tool & Die Journal (4% x7%9).. 170 123 1,908 129 
Tool Engineer ‘ 181 101 2,056 549 
Water Works Engineering (bi-w) 765 r62 H85 679 
Water Works & Sewerage ol 35 624 530 
Welding Engineer .. 71 46 770 515 
Western Construction News v0 64 1,021 79 
Wood Worker 65 $8 615 535 
Woodworking Digest (4!2x6.) 83 62 S61 685 

Total 14,040 10,740 157,081 125,524 

Trade Group 
American Artisan oY 4 556 602 
American Druggist 102 a4 1,280 S69 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo) 100 =111 1,250 1,246 
Building Supply News 3 28 552 42 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition (Com- 
OS eee 12 ‘ 131 118 
Druggist Edition .. 4 26 770 53] 
Fountain Restaurant 5 6 9S 7¢ 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions Rb 5d 961 749 
Grocery Editions ... 61 45 832 677 
Commercial Car Journal : 152 101 1,757 1,377 
Domestic Engineering 94 55 954 669 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) *45 *21 441 284 
Farm Implement News (bi-w). 71 42 867 697 
Geyer’s Topics ... - ; 55 34 563 436 
CD BPE éicccseses ee 11 10 131 37 
Hardware Age (bi-w).. . *146 *87 2,166 1,643 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Keystone 135 91 1,225 962 
Men's Apparel Reporter (9x115%) 77 44 894 765 
BGO sieduwss re ee ends 83 9 1,09 S76 
Motor Age ..... = : : 69 44 755 610 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5% x75) 189 123 1,705 1,243 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10).. 115 87 1,23 1,038 
Plumbing & Heating Journal... 22 19 245 259 
Sheet Metal Worker........... *35 *40 411 455 
Southern Automotive Journal 54 Zo 622 444 
Southern Hardware ences 65 12 700 546 
Sporting Goods Dealer.......... 46 30 634 570 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser.. 82 55 734 57] 
Underwear and Hosiery Review 119 81 1,206 1.090 
Wholesaler’s Salesman .... 53 48 606 555 

Total P 2.198 1,505 5 378 0.870 

Export Group 
American Automobile (Overseas 

a : 20 17 361 43 
American Exporter . , 179 100 2,276 1,520 
Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo). . ‘ 99 56 
El Automovil Americano 33 25 567 514 
El Farmaceutico ........... , 7 33 576 510 
El Taller Mecanico Moderno 

(quarterly) ..... , att 49 53 ;28 205 
Ingenieria Internacional Con- 

struccion ..... sees , wa 51 42 H58 497 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria S4 38 958 566 
La Hacienda (two editions) if 77 616 928 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna (quar- 

gg ee , : _ 99 53 32s 205 
Petroleo Interamericano (bi-mo) \152 
Revista Aerea Latino America 32 24 365 267 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

7 3/16) 26 20 270 245 

Total 706 482 7,554 5, 856 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (Ww) (10% x15) 151 116 1,660 1.113 
American Funeral Director 44 33 457 454 
American Restaurant . : $4 6 51 459 
Ge We cssoues : 50 38 791 667 
Hospital Management 45 34 594 426 
Hotel Management .... , 52 32 556 522 
Industrial Marketing ; 85 1,086 S46 
Medical Economics (44x6%) 71 1,109 3: 
Modern Beauty Shop 38 614 li 
Modern Hospital 99 1,550 1,24 
Nation's Schools ine , 23 S77 313 
Oral Hygiene (-< 5/16x7 3/16) 116 1,470 1,339 
Restaurant Management ‘ 33 455 415 
School Management (91:x11%) 8 142 117 
Traffic World (w) 75 1,036 Si 

Total 1,086 837 12,412 10,232 

§Includes Special issue. *Includes classified advertising. Last 
issue estimated tFive issues +*Three issues. Four issues 


@One issue. AEstablished 1913. ttTwo issues. 
Note: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
without permission 
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ess otherwise noted, all publications are 


Pages 

industrial Group 1945 1942 
British Columbia Lum- 

erman ..... bana 725 644 
Canadian Aviation .. 1,292 S62 
Canadian Chemistry & 

’rocess Industries 404 452 
Canadian Fisherman . 203 204 
Canadian Food Packer. 2458 204 
Canadian Industrial Equip- 

ent News (9%x14'4) 408 24 
Canadian Machinery & 

Mfg. News ... * ieee 2,116 1,765 
Canadian Metals & Metal- 

lurgical Industries : 272 228 
Canadian Mining Journal 913 920 
Canadian Printer and Pub- 

ee xe , , oe2 407 
Canadian Shipping & Mar- 

e Engineering News 679 439 
Canadian Transportation 651 586 
Engineering Journal . 596 500 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning 

Journal of Canada : 144 137 
Miner (7%x10)...... ia §615 561 
Modern Power and Engi- 

neering ..... — ' 622 562 
New Equipment News 

(9% x14%4) ere 137 59 
Plant Administration . 110 212 
Pulp & Paper Magazine 

of Canada arr eS $7863 §7850 
Shipping Register & Ship- 

builder (7x91%4)........ 44° lo 
Western Fisheries (74x 

On” weeushinatuetiawaues 281 226 

Total . cevnuay . 12,134 10,457 

Trade Group 
Bookseller & Stationer & 

Office Equipment Jour- 

 Prereerterrere. — 198 1st 
Canadian Automotive 

TE: saetaneu eases 403 357 
Canadian Cigar & Tobacco 

Journal (67x10)...... 179 176 
Canadian Grocer (semi- 

BGG. «sckaeees ; " ar 606 532 
Canadian Paint & Varnish 

Magazine 238 194 


Canadian Refrigeration 
Journal puewh ath chs ; 179 125 
Canadian Reporter (quar- 


terEy) COREED)... cccccce 18] 161 
Canadian Underwriter 

ES eee $444 $4358 
Drug Merchandising (semi- 

mo) : 547 520 





Advertising Volume of Canadian Business Papers 
For 1943 and 1942 


monthlies and have standard 7 x ll) type page 


Pages 
1943 1942 
General Merchant of Can- 
ada (quarterly) ahaa 31 33 
Gift Buyer (544x814) 121 133 


Hardware and Metal 


(e.0,.Ww.) 1101 971 
Men's Wear Merchandis- 

ing (8x11) .. 237 198 
Motor in Canada (7'4x10) 49 252 
Prix Courant . 359 320 
Quill & Quire (514x384) *216 *201 
Sanitary Engineer 238 205 
Stylewear (bi-mo) 103 95 
Timber of Canada 582 542 
Western Retailer 174 186 

Total : , 6,486 5,830 

Class Group 
Business Management 

(7 1/12x19) 10: 127 
Bus & Truck Transport in 

en eee une —_ 403 300 
Canadian Advertising. ; 271 233 
Canadian Business .... 912 830 
Canadian Doctor (4'x7'4) 404 376 
Canadian Hospital eed $394 §339 
Canadian Hotel lLevtew 

and Restaurant 188 44 


Canadian Journal of Com- 

parative Medicine & Vet- 

erinary Science (5x7). 58 44 
Canadian Medical Associ- 


ation Journal (6% x92) *946 *840 
Canadian Pharmaceutical 

Journal (semi-mo) .. 445 383 
Financial Post (w) (16%2x 

Oe ED > ted ad aideme le an *551 *441 
Harbour and Shipping (7x 

RE ie ie chia : : 254 220 
Hotel & Restaurant Mag- 

azine (71/12x10) ...... 161 198 
Journal of the Canadian - 

Dental Association (5x8) 530 519 
Oral Health (442x7's).... 460 389 
Prairie Lumberman (7'%&X 

10) —_ err eT Tre 136 138 
Pre-Cambrian (74x10) 186 202 
Storage and Distribution 

(744x19) (bi-mo) 86 90 

Total 6,486 5,968 


$Special issue 

*Includes Classified Advertising 

Last issue estimated 

+Thirteen issues 

Note The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission 


Business Papers Close 1943 with 24.75% Gain in 
Advertising Over 1942; December Issues up 32.93% 


@ BUSINESS PAPERS had a good 
year in 1943. They closed their books 
with a total of 24.74 per cent more 
business than they had carried in 
the twelve months of 1942, according 
to reports of 159 publications in the 
accompanying tabulation. This com- 
pared with an 8.17 per cent gain in 
1942 over 1941 for 116 papers as 
recorded in these pages a year ago. 


\ll divisions of the business press 
ended the year on the upswing, the 
group as a whole reporting 32.93 per 
cent more business in December issues 
than in those of December 1942. 

[he 101 papers in the industrial 
division finished the year 25.14 per 
cent above the 1942 total. December 
issues carried 30.73 per cent more 
display advertising than comparable 
issues of the previous year. The per- 








centage of gain for the month, how- 
ever, trailed both that of the export 
and trade publications. 

Thirty papers in the trade group 
reported an increase of 46.05 per cent 
in business for December issues over 
those of 1942, and closed the year 
with a total score of 22.78 per cent 
above that of 1942 

Promotional activity in the export 
field is reflected in the 46.47 per cent 
gain in display advertising carried by 
December issues of eleven publications 
directed to the foreign markets. The 
thirteen papers in this division scored 
a twenty-nine per cent increase for 
the year as compared with 1942. 

The class group, comprising fifteen 
publications, carried 29.75 per cent 
more business in December 1943 issues 
than in those of the previous year, 
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bringing the gain‘ for 1943 up to 


21.31 per cent. 

In last month’s tabulation, the No- 
vember 1943 figure for Metal Progress 
should have been 124 pages instead of 
171. 


Canadian Business Papers 
Report 12.81°/, Gain for 1943 


Fifty-nine Canadian business pa- 
pers included in the accompanying 
tabulation reported carrying 12.81 per 
cent more display advertising in 1943 
than in 1942. 

The twenty-one publications in the 
industrial classification led the list 
with an increase of 16.04 per cent 
Twenty papers in the trade group 
closed the year with 11.25 per cent 
more business than in 1942, while a 
gain of 8.68 per cent for 1943 was 
recorded by eighteen papers in the 
class division. 

Reports of Canadian business pa- 
pers are published in INDUSTRIAL 
MaRKETING semi-annually only. 


Jim Peck Establishes 
Field Research Service 


James O. Peck has resigned as director 
of research and promotion of McGraw- 
Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New 
York, to establish 
his own research 
organization to be 
known as James O 
Peck Company, 
with offices at 12 
East 41st St. Mr 
Peck was associated 
with the McGraw- 
Hill organization 
for twenty-one 
years and is widely 
known for his ad- 
vocacy of “ditch 
digging” industrial 
advertising copy and was a motive force 
in the “Tell All” copy program of the 
Associated Business Papers. 

Over the last ten years, Mr. Peck has 
pioneered in the development of the tech- 
nique of field research that reveals actual 
customer viewpoints on products and their 
purchasing practices. His new organiza- 
tion will serve non-competitive companies 
which sell to industrial markets, and man- 
ufacturers of consumer products for a 
study of their relationships, problems, and 
opportunities among retailers, distribu- 
tors, and supply houses, working directly 
with such manufacturers or through ad- 
vertising agencies and management en- 
gineering companies 


JAMES O. PECK 


Hawkins Joins "Builder" 


J. Harold Hawkins, formerly archi- 
tectural editor of Ladies Home Journal 
and of McCall's for 10 years, has been 
named assistant editor of American Build- 
er, Chicago. Mr. Hawkins originated and 


successfully carried on the “Journal House 
Pattern” activity and the “McCall Home 
of the Month” program. In the latter 
project more than 300 exhibition homes 
were built and inspected by millions of 
home buyers 
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Southwestern House Organs Win Awards 


@ THE increasing importance and im- 
proved service of company magazines 
in the United States and Canada were 
points emphasized during the recent 
annual conference of the Southwestern 
Association of Industrial Editors in 
Kansas City. Ways in which the maga- 
zines can fit into the war and post- 
war period and discussions of the prob- 
lems of magazine editors made up the 
practical two-day program. 


Main awards in the association’s 


annual competition and the magazines 


FACTS and 
FIGURES 
POINT TO 





receiving them were: First grand 
award for improvement in appearance, 
production and editorial excellence, 
“80-Square,” Chic Mfg. Company, 
Peoria, Ill., LaVetta L. Hummel, edi- 
tor; second grand award, “The Fer- 
rantigram,” Ferrianta Electric Lim- 
ited, X-Ray Division, Toronto, Can- 
ada, R. L. Sweeny, editor; third grand 
award was a tie between “The Mitre,” 
William Cameron Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Erle Racey, editor, and “The Link,” 
Carter Oil Company, Tulsa, Willard 


Bassmann, editor. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


With 5,600 copies mailed monthly to the 


construction 


industry, Construction 


News provides practically full concen- 
trated coverage in six southern states. 


But there are other significant facts. 
These buyers rely upon Construction 
News for news of the industry in this 
large market. Thus Construction News 
is a low-cost, effective medium of regu- 
lar contact with this large group of buy- 
ers. An ever-growing list of nationally- 
known manufacturers who advertise con- 
tinuously in Construction News is sus- 
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The Suzanne Jester Award for edi- 
torial enterprise went to “News and 
Views,” Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., Ralph Lewis, editor. The 
Burton Bigelow Award for the maya- 
zine doing the best service for its com- 
pany went to “The Beech Log,” Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kans., 
Catherine Cole, Editor. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: president, Mrs. Alta Ewalt Evans, 
Southern Union Gas Company, Dallas; 
first vice-president, Albert H. Wood, 
Kansas City Public Service Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Sadie Rodgers, State Farm In- 
surance Companies, Bloomington, IIl.; 
treasurer, Harry Ellis, Dr. Pepper 
Company, Dallas; editorial director, 
Florence Morgan, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, Kansas City, Mo.; 
secretary, C. E. Trout, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

State directors elected are: Okla- 
homa, John Steiger, Cities Service Oil 
Company, Bartlesville; Kansas, C. B. 
Corbin, Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Company, Wichita; Arkansas, J. Ben 
Posey, Jr., Crossett Arkansas Com- 
panies, Crossett; Missouri, C. E. Moore, 
Sheffield Steel Corporation, Kansas 
City; Texas, D. Holmes Smith, South- 
western Greyhound Lines, Inc., Fort 
Worth; Nebraska, H. L. Rosenblum, 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha; IIli- 
nois, Ralph H. Lewis, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria; Louisiana, 
Paul E. Clay, Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corporation, Shreveport. 


Industrial Clothing Added 
To B. F. Goodrich Line 


Industrial clothing coated with rubber, 
synthetic rubber, or other synthetic ma- 
terials has been added to the line of the 
industrial products sales division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron. The 
line will bear the company’s brand, widely 
known to industrial buyers of rubber 
goods, as well as consumers of tires, tubes 
and other rubber products. 

Included in the new line are firemen’s 
and policemen’s coats, general purpose 
work coats, industrial coats and worker's 
leggings, work jackets, pants and hats. 
Garments will be made under limitations 
imposed by the War Production Board, 
governing the amounts of natural crude 
rubber, reclaim or synthetic rubber which 
can be utilized. 


Boyle Joins Sponge Rubber 


H. S. Boyle, formerly sales promotion 
manager of Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
and more recently with the War Produc- 
tion Board, has been named sales promo- 
tion manager of all products of the Sponge 
Rubber Products Company, Derby, Conn. 


Names Fuller & Smith & Ross 


The materials handling division of Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
has named Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
New York, to handle its advertising and 
promotion. 
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TO FIND the leading magazine in the | YOU COULD try drawing the name 
business field. . . 


out of a hat... 














«ee OR YOU could éet scientific and «++ OR YOU can simply glance at the 
go through the process known as “weigh- cold, solid, can’t-escape-them facts be- 
ing all the factors’’.. . low, and choose the leader, NATION’S 


BUSINESS without further loss of time! 























’ 
1. Has Largest Business Circulation 





2. Has Greatest Reader Response 


3. Costs Less Per Reader 


Facts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available to support 
all NATION’S BUSINESS claims. Write or phone Orson Angell, Di- 
rector of Advertising, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. (MObawk 4-3450.) 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 
ON WARTIME 
TRANSPORTATION 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Complete weekly coverage ot 


00 all transportaticn news as 
$15 ODT Orders, 1.C.C. Reports, 


Maritime Commission and 
Civil Aeronautics News, Court 
Decisions, ¢ omplaints, etc. 


TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Weekly coverage of News Car- 


$2500 rier Tariffs, Special Permis- 


sions, Embargo Notices, 
A YEAR Investigation and Suspension 
Orders, Dockets, Hearings, etc. 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Daily report of all wartime 


$189°° governmental bodies, Mari- 

time War Emergency Board, 

A YEAR ODT, OPM, WPB, OPA 
OPC, etc. 


A YEAR 


Write today for more detailed information, 
sample copies, and FREE 50-page manual 
entitled," A Guide to Effective Freight Trans- 
portation Promotion.’ 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


(WEeney) 


(int) CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS AkP) 


418 SO. MARKET ST. 


7 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
250 PARK AVENUE 











Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 





marketing procedure, 


written by editors of business papers 





Sectional Units Getting 
Building Industry Attention 


@ THI 


ment in the residential building field 


MOST interesting develop- 


is the boiling up of new ideas, prod- 
ucts, equipment and materials for 
postwar housing. A surprising num- 
ber of manufacturers have their war 
production sufhciently well in hand 
to enable them to spend time, research, 
money, and in some cases preliminary 
advertising on new products or im- 


provements in old ones. 


The trend in industry thinking has 
been away from the revolutionary and 


i 


radical talk about extreme changes in 
the over-all appearance or concept of 
postwar housing. Emphasis is now be- 
ing placed on striking developments 
in kitchen, bath, and heating products, 
und in the perfection of larger sec- 


tion i] units. 


Here’s an illustration: The chief of 
the research and development division 
of one of the largest airplane manu- 
facturers was in my office the other 
day. He has 200 men working in his 
division; a large number investigating 
postwar home 
Standard 


the possibilities ot 
equipment and materials. 
wall sections with windows and doors 
completely built into the unit are un- 
der development. New building spe- 
cialties using combinations of light 
metals and plastics with old and well- 
known products are under test. “Pack- 
aged” bathroom units with new and 
more beautiful fixtures grouped as 
one quickly-installed section are on 
their way. 

It is significant that many firms 
have now reached the stage where such 
postwar products are under prepara- 
tion. They have passed through a 
period of talk about building a com- 
pletely revolutionary and different 
house to one of developing better prod- 
ucts, or groups of products, to fit 
the more traditional building methods 
and forms of distribution. 


The year 1944 will see a continua- 
tion of this development work. War 
housing will diminish, and there may 
be some relaxation, depending on prog- 
ress of the war, in restrictions on home 
building. Repairs, remodeling, main- 
tenance and farm building will be the 
first to expand in building volume. 
Despite this, postwar home develop- 
ment in design, construction and 
equipment, following an evolutionary 
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rather than a revolutionary trend, will 
continue to hold the spotlight of 
industry’s attention.—JoseprnH B, 
Mason, Editor, American Builder. 


Light Metals, Plastics, No 
Fear for Steel Industry 

@ WAR-STIMULATED demand kept 
the steel mills and blast furnaces of 
capacity 
1943, output of open- 


the country at virtual 
throughout 
hearth, bessemer and electric ingots 
being estimated at 90,000,000 tons, 
and finished steel production at a new 
all-time high of 67,500,000 tons. 

Distribution last year was distorted 
from normal with war needs having 
first call on production. Some normal 
consuming channels were stopped up, 
and the flow of metal in others re- 
duced to a trickle. However, it 1s 
estimated approximately one-fourth of 
1943 steel output was allocated for 
purposes other than direct war goods. 
Included were shipments to the petro- 
leum and mining industries, public 
utilities and railroads, farms, and 
manufacturers of containers, which 
groups in 1940 accounted for nearly 
forty per cent of total steel consump- 
tion. In 1943 it is estimated they re- 
ceived about se\ enty-fiv e per cent ol 
their 1940 tonnage. 

Steel supply improved throughout 
the year. Kinks in distribution were 
corrected with steel allocation sys- 
tematized to the end that choke points 
in supply were reduced to a minimum. 
As a matter of fact, at the year’s end, 
surpluses were reported at some points 
and the War Production Board had 
found it possible to increase alloca- 
tions to certain industries not classi- 
fied as direct war consumers. 

Completion of the steel expansion 
program is scheduled for 1944. This 
will leave the industry with about 
97,000,000 tons of ingot capacity, an 
increase of almost 15,000,000 tons, or 
eighteen per cent, since 1940. This 
capacity will not be excessive so long 
as the war continues and military de- 
mands are unabated. It does, however, 
present a problem for the future, since 
at no time in the country’s peacetime 
history have demands of the civilian 
market been sufficient to occupy such 
tremendous capacity as is now avail- 
able. 

Generally it is believed the market 
for steel will resume its former out- 
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We were interested much more in 
quality of inquiries =-- not quantity .« 
Each came on & letterhead -- which 
roves that your circulation is not 
filled with “post card writers or 


‘coupon clippers". 



















REQUESTS FROM READERS 
It was never more important to know all about the actual reader 
Executive Group ee 


audience of the magazine you advertise in than right now. With the ica Gk Maciel asin 


large-scale shifts in manpower, the new assignments and responsibilities Engineering Group 5.70. Snes 
La of Powe. 


m. for many thonsands of individuals, it is important to know that your Chiat Kg, Enpinenring Dept Supt 











d. advertising is being read by the men it is intended for. Operating Group SR 
ts Widespread recognition has been given recently to the value of eT er ae 
engineering decisions. In practically all companies plant engineers and RATINGS OF COMPANIES 
aC their specialist assistants have become more important factors in the Over $1,000,000 57 5:0‘ Sees 
a- actual selection of equipment and determination of procedures. Organis. Never Roted 2726 
5i- Your analysis of advertising media should enable you to know — ‘ 
exactly how this group is covered and how the readers rank in $125,000 to $1,000,000 21.50 Sa 
importance to your post-war plans and ambitions. Under $125,000 462 
Dn Advertisers receive direct indications concerning readership which Dota Not Avoiloble 9.52 
IS can be very helpful also. A recent advertisement of a leading electrical 
It manufacturer appeared simultaneously in nearly 20 publications. In- 
quiries were studied carefully. INDUSTRY and POWER led the list— INDUSTRY and POWER provides a continuous and de- 
- but more important was their observation indicated above regarding tailed study of reader response and reader interests. An 
or the type of readers. indication of some of this is given in the chart above which 
is Similar facts are responsible for the continued use of INDUSTRY and is based on approximately 25,000 requests in the first 9 
POWER by many of the 250 regular advertisers. months of this year. It shows how these men who respond 


; —— as to the magazine are grouped by functions—and what sort 
Mavjer Publishing Company . . . St. Joseph, Michigan of company buying power they represent. 


i INDUSTRY an POWER 


: Al a a Sm d Enai 
agazine < dine vecutives an nqineers 
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lines when the war is over. However, 
the pattern of consumption may be 
changed somewhat. Needs in many 
consuming channels may be restricted 
for some time after the war because 
of over-expansion during the war. 
However, a tremendous pent-up de- 
mand has accumulated in certain other 
consumption channels due to wartime 
curtailments. Automobile needs prom- 
ise to be record-breaking for several 
years after the termination of hostili- 
ties, for instance. 

Steel producers, as a general thing, 
feel that the light metals and plastics 
will prove to be more complementary 
to steel than competitive to it, and 
they do not anticipate severe com- 
petition in the world market from 
European steel makers from some time 
after the war. 

The steel industry’s reconversion 
job largely will be one of adjustment 
to market conditions. This does not 
mean the industry’s lot will be easy, 
since adjustment to peacetime pattern 
will take months. Market cultivation 
will present unique problems incident 
to introduction of new types of steel 
to new applications. Greater consump- 
tion of alloy steels seems certain in 
the postwar era, possibly at the ex- 
pense of the older carbon steels, while 
high wages, taxes, and genera! pro- 


duction costs may present hazards to 
easy fitting of the industry’s products 
into many parts of the over-all mar- 
ket. Depletion of raw materials re- 
serves and shifts in population are 
other factors which may bring about 
important changes in the production 
and distribution of steel. 

Wartime needs provide no gage of 
peacetime demands. They are out of 
all proportions to normal consuming 
experience, being generated by forces 
wholly foreign to ordinary times. 
Nevertheless, wartime developments 
exert influences which will extend 
beyond the war era and will give rise 
to conditions which must be reckoned 
with long after the din of battle has 
ceased.—WiLtiaM M. Rooney, News 
Editor, Séeel. 


1944 Year of Transition in 
Metal Working Industries 


@ SINCE our first and foremost task 
is to win the war, the metal working 
industries still have a big war produc- 
tion job cut out for them during 1944. 
But as surpluses of war goods of al- 
most all kinds pile up, as they already 
are doing in many items, the impor- 
tant problem of reconversion looms 
larger and will face many divisions of 
metal working and many individual 
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companies in t!e next twelve months, 
There will be an unevenness about 
reconversion that will give some com- 
panies and some industries an advan- 
tage over others because one group will 
complete its war job sooner than 
another. That appears unavoidable. 

If the inevitable readjustments are 
to be made with reasonable smoothness 
as we move from a war economy back 
to a peacetime economy, we must have 
intelligent and understanding leader- 
ship in Washington that will help 
rather than hinder the transition. | 
am speaking of such matters as rapid 
clearing of materials and equipment 
from plants, speedy termination of 
war contracts as cancellations become 
necessary, provision for accumulation 
of adequate postwar reserves by indi- 
vidual corporations, and recognition 
of the value of permitting the build- 
ing of machine tools and other equip- 
ment for retooling as far as possible 
in advance of the reconversion date 
so as to shorten the unemployment 
gap while industry is changing over. 

One cannot overlook the fine jobs 
done by many metal working com- 
panies in converting to other war 
work after finishing their initial as- 
signments. That has been true of 
some machine tool companies that have 
stepped in and are doing an outstand- 
ing task of sub-contract work on 
vital war items. In metal working, 
1944 looks like a year of transition 
that will end with a lower operating 
rate than at the beginning regard- 
less of whether the war with Germany 
ends during the year. It will be a 
time when managements will be remiss 
if they do not get ready their engi- 
neering, production and sales organi- 
zations for the postwar competition 
just around the corner. — BURNHAM 
FINNEY, Editor and Publisher, Amer- 
ican Machinist. 


Keyes Fibre Names A&R 


Keyes Fibre Company, Waterville, 
Maine, maker of molded paper products, 
has named Alley & Richards Company, 
New York, to handle its advertising. The 
company has developed a new molded 
pulp plastic, Kys-Ite, for use in both com- 
mercial and industrial fields. Consumer 
and trade publications are being used 
primarily to develop postwar acceptance 
as most of the company’s present produc- 
tion is going into war work. 


Central Process Names Pflaum 

Central Process Corporation, Forest 
Park, Ill., maker of plastics and synthetic 
liquid resins, has named Stanley Pflaum 
Associates, Chicago, as its advertising 
agency. 


Bete Gets Greenfield Account 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass., has appointed Chan- 
ning L. Bete Company, Greenfield agency, 


~ 


to handle its advertising, effective Jan. 27. 
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-thanks to the buying desire 
of its top 400,000 audience 
...who know what’s coming 
in the World of Tomorrow. 


ys here in the office are at it again. 
“Let’s have an ad that tells who actually 
READS this book of ours! Some adver- 
iisers still don’i KNOW! They think 
we've just got 400,000 CIRCULATION.” 


Well, here goes: 





Char WH CALL 


Advertising Directo 
Fawcett Pustications, Inc. 


In this beehive of space salesmen here, we 

have to keep track of (1) new advertisers 
Vechanix Illustrated, (2) renewals by 
advertisers 


It's always a thrill to get the new ones. But 
the big thrills come when old advertisers 
enew, Because a renewal can’t be sold. It 
has to be bought. More than 80% of the 
advertisements we carry are keyed for re- 
sponse They have to get those coupons in. 
So when December 1943 shows an 88.6% 
advertising revenue increase over Decem- 
ber, 1942... brother, I feel good. 


* * * 
But I forgot: The boys want me to tell you 
who READS Mechanix Illustrated. That’s 
ea He is none other than America’s No. 


echanical neighborhood Oracle— Mr, 
Fix-It in the flesh. 


He would rather sweat over his basement 
workbench, than eat. His wife has to call 
hy to dinner 10 times before he even 


s her. He’s the fellow who fixed Mrs. 
lackson’s meat-grinder. Showed Junior 
Smith what was wrong with his model 

Gave old Mr. Jones two more miles 


per gallon out of his 1924 Ford. Wouldn't 
take a penny for it, either. 


i 
While you relax collecting stamps, or 


hoarding antiques, or taking in the football 


es, or reading detective fiction—his 










idea of relaxation is to wallow in grease 
and shavings and metal filings and saw- 
dust, making something or fixing some- 
thing. That, folks, is the guy who reads 
Mechanix Illustrated. 


And how do we know he reads it ? Because 
he goes to his newsstand, over 400,000 
strong every month, and buys Mechanix 
Illustrated to use as the guide for his 
hobby. And we're editing Mechanix Illus- 
trated exclusively and entirely for him. 


He’s today’s Market No. 1 for postwar 
America! 
* * x 


Let me show you how successful this edit- 
ing has been—and how successful it will 
continue to be in 1944: 

Over 79.6% of our readers are under age 
34. 

Our circulation, which 3 years ago stood 
150,000 at 10¢, stands today at over 400,000 
at 15¢—with 97.5% newsstand sales, high- 
est attained in our field. 

We gained 49.1% circulation in the past 
year alone, against a 9% and 3% gain for 
the other two in the field. 

Based on 1943 first-6-months figures, 
Mechanix Illustrated pulls 945 primary 
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readers per advertising dollar, as against 
839 and 776 for the other two in our field. 


—So, gentlemen of the advertising busi- 
ness, when you buy Mechanix Illustrated, 
you're in on a rising market. The vast 
majority of our advertisers came in on a 
test basis. The vast majority of them are 
in to stay. 

Test Mechanix Illustrated yourself, See 


how it pulls those coupons in for you. We 
will stand or fall on the results you get. 





One of the Great Family of Fawcett Magazines 


] 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS INCORPORATED 





New York: 1501 Broadway....Longacre 3-2800 
Cuicaco: 360 No. Michigan Blvd...Cent’! 5750 
Los AnGeLes: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 


Garfield Bldg...............Michigan 7421 
San Francisco: Simpson Reilly Ltd. 
Russ Building................ Douglas 4994 
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@ BY MEANS of eleven action and 
advisory committees the Committee 
for Economic Development will make 
available in 1944 to the nation’s 
2,000,000 business employers the “best 
American managerial science, imagina- 
tion and know-how in such practical 
form that it can be applied effectively 
to their own postwar planning prob- 
lems,” it was revealed last month. 

The full list of the committees and 
the work they are doing was released 
officially as follows: 

Consulting Management Engineers 
Committee is preparing a handbook 
for distribution late in January, en- 
titled “Planning the Future of Your 
Business,” funda- 
mental functions of planning for more 
peacetime jobs and higher production. 
This will be available only through 
community committees of the CED. 
Edwin Booz, of Booz, Allen & Ham- 
ilton, is chairman. Serving with him 
are six past presidents of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Management Engi- 


covering the six 


neers. 


Marketing Committee is preparing 
a detailed analysis of postwar markets 
for 400 to 600 different commodities, 






cumulating 


tion Digest .. 





With the development of postwar public 
works programs progressing every day, 
billions of dollars worth of orders for con- 
struction materials and equipment are ac- 
. all marked F.O.B. Peace. 

How many of these orders will be de- 
livered to your door depends to a large 
extent on how successful you are today in 
reaching the men who will do the ordering. 


In the Always Good Market of Illinois- 
Indiana-Ohio, these men are the 7,500 en- 
gineers, contractors and public works of- 
ficials who read every issue of Construc- 
. and there is no better way 
to reach them—and sell them—than by ad- 
vertising regularly in Construction Digest. 











CED Announces 1944 Program 


based on a national level of production 
up to $142 billion. T. G. MacGowan, 
manager, marketing research depart- 
ment, Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, is chairman. Serving with him 
are thirty-five of the country’s top 
marketing and merchandising experts. 


New Materials, Processes and De- 
signs Committee is preparing impor- 
tant facts about new materials and 
processes to stimulate manufacturers 
to make goods that will look better, 
work better and sell for less. G. F. 
Nordenholt, editor, Product Engineer- 
ing, is chairman. The board of review 
is composed of the country’s outstand- 
ing industrial designers, including Eg- 
mont Arens, Donald Dohner, Henry 
Dreyfuss, Raymond Loewy, John Mor- 
gan and Walter Dorwin Teague. This 
material will be presented in a booklet 
and some of it in sound slidefilm, and 
will be available early in 1944 through 
local CED committees. 

Postwar Sales Personnel Committee 
has prepared an outline for a sales 
training program to prepare business 
for the job of distributing substanti- 
ally expanded postwar production. 
Henry L. Porter of the Standard Oil 








} 


yt 


Fits 7 


Construction Jicest 


IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work 


Indianapolis 
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Company of Indiana is chairman. The 
outline will be published in five book- 
lets, and will be available only through 
a course of sales training programs 
being conducted in codperation with 
local CED committees by: 

Sales Executives Clubs which are 
staging in January a series of meetings 
in fifty-six cities to stimulate plan- 
ning to meet postwar sales personnel 
problems. Similar meetings, based on 
the material prepared by Mr. Porter’s 
committee, will eventually be held in 
most of the 1,100 CED communities. 
[See I M, Dec. °43, p. 144.] 

Manufacturing Committee is pre- 
paring a special program of intensive 
nature to stimulate manufacturers to 
make their maximum contribution to 
expanded postwar production and em- 
ployment. T. V. Houser, vice-presi- 
dent, Sears, Roebuck & Company, is 
chairman. 

Trade Association Committee is un- 
dertaking a national action program 
to assist all trade associations to tie 
in their plans with CED for stimulat- 
ing planning for expanded production 
and employment on an industry-by- 
industry basis. Pyke Johnson, chair- 
man of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, is chairman. 

American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies is engaged in a program 
to stimulate all advertising agencies 
to prepare now for the part they will 
play in helping to sell the expanded 
peacetime production of industry. Dr. 
L. D. H. Weld, of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., is chairman. 

Advertising Federation of America 
is Organizing a program to stimulate 
all branches of advertising, especially 
on the community level, to play their 
part in helping business to reach its 
postwar sales goal. 

Advisory and action committees to 
function in the field of retailing and 
business finance are in the process of 
formation and will be announced later. 


Jack Eigel Joins Buchen 


Jack Eigel, formerly with Compton 
Advertising, Inc., where he worked on the 
Socony-Vacuum account, has joined the 
Buchen Company, Chicago agency, in an 
account handling and copy capacity. Ear 
lier, Mr. Eigel was assistant advertising 
manager of A. QO. Smith Corporation, 
Milwaukee, handling direct mail and pro- 
motion of a line of automatic storage 
water heaters. He also was a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwavu: 
kee, Wis.. maker of excavating, drilling 
and earth-moving equipment and pub 
lisher of Excavating Engineer and The 
Driller 


Fricker Enters Service 


Donald E. Fricker, former advertising 
manager of Leroi Company, Milwaukee, 
has entered the armed forces 
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FACTS NOT GUESSES 


ABOUT INDUSTRYS’ FUTURE 
PLANS AND PRODUCTS 





Confidential reports from industrial 
concerns about their future products 
and plans eliminate guesswork, enable 
Equipment News editors 
to know the “what, where, when, and 
why” of new products and develop- 


Industrial 


ments. 





24% 


31% 





Future-product details will not, of 
course, be published until the release 
date stipulated by each manufacturer. 
However, the product-reference file 
being maintained by the editorial staff 
shows, as of December 43 that: 


of the concerns which have filed facts 
about their future products have completed 
new and improved product designs and 
have them ready to release as soon as the 
word is given. 


are working on new designs. 


are starting to search for products 
to manufacture. 


are making products now that will 
continue without change in peace- 
time activities, or will cease opera- 
tion when war production comes to 
an end. 


Year after year, for over ten years, Industrial 
Equipment News has carried more product infor- 
mation for the plant operating man than any other 
publication. 


That is the reason why plant operating men /Jook 
for product information in I.E.N.—why they want 
their products of the future to be included in the 
confidential, product-reference file, for future re- 
lease—why I.E.N. is an essential medium in reach- 
ing the industrial market of today—and tomorrow. 


Facts about the industrial market and how to 
reach it effectively are contained in the new I.E.N. 
File Folder. If you don’t have a copy write for 
one today. 


PRODUCT INFORMATION IS MORE IMPORTANT NOW THAN EVER 


ludustrial Equipment News 


Thomas Publishing Company, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, New York 
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20th Year of Publication! 


4 
nclristrial 


FINISHING 


Distributed monthly to finishing 
room and paint shop foremen, pro- 
duction superintendents and com- 
pany officials of metalworking, 
woodworking and miscellaneous 
industrial plants where production 
cleaning and finishing are major 
Operations in parts and products 
manufacture. 


Helping all 
Industry with 
its Product 
Cleaning and 
Painting Problems! 











Sample Copies on Request 





Published the 18th of Each Month by 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


1142 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Indian: 





LETTERS 





TO THE EDITOR 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 

















Tell Your Story 
to the Producers of 


Mattresses & Mattress Pads @ Box- 
springs & Bedsprings @ Sofa Beds © 
Studio Couches & Daybeds @ Cots, 
Bunks & Rollaway Beds @ eran 
Beds & Gliders @ Pillows. . 


in the ONLY 
Magazine Reaching the 
Manufacturers of 
Sleeping Equipment 


666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Write for Sample Copy & Rates 
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CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 

To tHe Eprror: In reference to 
your inquiry as to plans of the Bu- 
reau of the Census for future cen- 
suses of manufactures, under present 
wartime conditions the Census Bu- 
reau cannot lay very definite plans 
looking toward a census of manufac- 
tures after the war is over. At pres- 
ent, of course, have no way of 
knowing when the war will be over 
nor whether the 1945 census of man- 
ufactures will be abandoned, war or 
no war, as were those of 1941 and 
1943. 

A considerable amount of advance 
planning will be necessary before an- 
other census of manufactures can be 
undertaken. We are getting under 
way with such planning so that if 
rapidly changing conditions make it 
necessary to do so, we can move in 
on the job at short notice. However, 
no proposal for taking a census in a 
specific year has yet been submitted 
to Congress. Instead, the Census Bu- 
reau is collecting wartime industry 
statistics for the War Production 
Board, some of which may shortly be 
released although having been held 
confidential hitherto for security 
reasons. 

A program for expanding the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s work in compiling and 
publishing current industrial statistics 
already has been submitted to Con- 
gress. This program, if approved by 
the Congress, will provide much of 
the information formerly available in 
the census of manufactures and on 
a much more timely basis. Plans for 
carrying out this program will not be 
considered final, however, until indus- 
try itself has had a full opportunity 
to make suggestions as to what statis- 
tics should be collected to meet indus- 
trial needs. 

J. C. Capt, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
VY 
OUR ERROR 


To THE Eprror: We appreciate The 
Copy Chasers’ mention in the De- 
cember INpuUsTRIAL MARKETING, but 
it is extremely awkward that you 
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gave sole credit to our A. P. More 
rather than seeing fit to also include 
M. Fleming of Marschalk & Pratt, in 
accordance with the information fur- 

nished you. 

R. L. Lioyp, 
Advertising Manager, The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York. 
+, Vv 


FEATURES TRADE MARK 

To tHe Eprror: The writer re- 
cently created a series of ten famous 
trade mark mailing pieces that we 
used, one each month, in our regular 
blotter mailing that we send out to 
some 35,000 accounts. 

So interesting has this proven that 
we thought perhaps your readers 
would be interested, too, in seeing just 
what we did along this line. 

Attached are copies of all ten of 
the ads. You will notice that we s- 
lected ten very prominent companies 
The writer prepared the copy, and 
after doing so, sent a finished trade 
mark circular to each account for 
comments and approval. 

Without exception, all ten of thes 
companies wrote thanking us for our 
codperation, and telling us of their 
great interest in the series. Several 
asked for additional copies to bh 
distributed among their key executives 

In addition to the comments we 
have received from these ten prom- 





FAMOUS TRADE MARKS 








| the triple 
M”. trademark of 
Manning. Maxwell & 
Moore. represents the - 
accumulated results of 
years of research in 
temperature. pressure 
and flow control. 
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— IF YOUR ANSWER to that question is “Yes” we believe your advertising 
en Oi : ‘ 
We Se copy, also, will have to be made more specific, more technical, and more 





panies factual . .. and that is our business. Only those post-War advertisers who 
¥, and 
| trade 
nt for 


foresee the insistent demand for informative, instructive advertising, and 
who act accordingly, will get full value for every dollar invested in adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 


f these 
= a FOR 27 YEARS we have been preparing marketing plans for important 


F their companies in practically every branch of industry, and assisting these 
Several clients to promote the sales of their products in both domestic and export 
= ' fields, through the use of trade, industrial, business, and consumer publi- 
pi cations, direct mail, catalogs, radio, and publicity. We still serve the three 
prom- accounts with which we started in 1916. 


The contributions that our industrially trained and experienced advertising 
organization might make to your advertising and marketing planning and 


execution may quite properly warrant prompt investigation as an item on 
your post-War agenda. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY 


Advertising and Marketing 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST 42nd STREET * CLEVELAND OFFICE: LEADER BUILDING 





“THE FACE THAT LAUNCHED 1,000 SHIPS" . . . . . . . « « Combustion Engineering 

“MAKING TANK SHOES LAST LONGER" . . . . . . . we ss « « + Air Reduction 

5 : “BREAD SPEAKS LOUDER THAN WORDS" ...... .. . ». « Wallace & Tiernan 

ome Current Headlines we 

f an “AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION ASSURES TONS OF COAL" . . . . . « Chicago Pneumatic 
rom Basford Advertising 

“THE HOLE IN THE DOUGHNUT /S IMPORTANT" . . . . . ww we ew et et «6 Hendrick 


“BRILLIANCY COMES FROM THE UNEXPECTED" . . . . . . . American Type Founders 
“ARR O VIP EO ‘AU 2c ce ee ee pee ews «st ws Fie ee 
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inent companies, we have heard from 
a number of others telling us of their 
interest in the idea. We have had 
very favorable comments from all our 
representatives about the association in 
this advertising of the Manning, Max- 
well & Moore trade mark with the 
ten distinguished companies, leaders 
in their field. 





l. B. VAN Houten, 
Advertising Manager, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 





Bridgeport. 
a ae 
READERSHIP AMONG SERVICE MEN 
Far-reaching developments are To tHe Eprror: I was interested in 
taking place in the wood work- the letter from Roy Eastman in the 
ing field and Wood Products is November issue of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 


the one publication serving the 
entire trade that is consistently 
depended upon by plant man- 
agers to keep them abreast of 


KETING about waste circulation of 
business magazines, particularly among 
servicemen. 


all happenings that may have a In our outiit, quite a number of 
bearing on the present and soldiers, including myself, receive 
future of the industry. business papers regularly, and _ read 


them very eagerly. We do not want 


Advertisers in Wood Products é ; 
to get out of touch too much with 


know that they are doing the 


best possible job of selling to events in our fields while we are in 
the men who really make final the service, and want to keep reason- 
decisions in this great industry. ably abreast of current trends. 

Market Data Gladly Furnished. It is true we may miss a few copies 








of our favorite business magazines. 
WOOD PRODUCTS We cannot always sit down our first 
| day in camp, or the first day we have 


a new address, and send our new ad- 
































































9 . 
Doesn't it stand 
lo TEASOTL that a printer who has been doing 


publication work since before the turn of the century... 
moreover, whose list of periodicals is really impressive, 
including, as it does, dailies, weeklies, monthlies and 
annuals . . . is the kind of printer you should have to do 
an outstanding job on your publication? 

We think so... and at your convenience we'll 


be glad to have a WNU repre- 
sentative call and tell you why. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


HAYmarket 6100 
210 SOUTH DESPLAINES STREET 
Chicago 6 
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dresses to publishers. But many (o as 
soon as possible. A tew copies nay 
be lost while we are moving, bi by 
and large, most servicemen who read 
such magazines before entering the 
service still do as much as conditions 
permit. 

It makes it hard on publishers keep 
ing up with changes of address and 
limitations on spare time usually 
force us to drop the magazines that 
are least important to us. I believe 
that servicemen are still one impor- 
tant factor in business paper circula- 
tion. And because of their complete 
lack of touch with advertisers in any 
other way, servicemen are particularly 
important to business paper advertisers 
by way of making postwar impres- 
sions. 

Pvt. Merritt D. Ores, 
Med. Det., 822 A.A.A. Bn., 


Camp Haan, Calif. 
. 
ENGINEERING AND MARKETING 


To tHe Eprror: | have just read 
“Marketing Should Be Emphasized by 
Engineering Schools,” by G. D. Crain, 
Jr., in the November INpbusrtriai 
MaRKETING. The very subject of this 
article is one that has been close 
to me for a long time, and frankly | 
am glad that he had the opportunity 
to present this subject before the an- 
nual convention of Engineering Col- 
lege Magazines Associated. | also 
hope that some fine articles on this 
subject will appear in engineering stu- 
dents’ magazines because of the annual 
contest for which you have made 
arrangements. 

The job of creating a marketing in- 
terest in the mind of the typical engi- 
neering student isn’t an easy one. 
Such a student seems to have his heart 
and soul set on the designing and 
building of one thing or another and 
not on advertising and merchandising. 
Like English and public speaking, ! 
believe marketing will be one of thos 
subjects the typical engineer will look 
upon as a “pipe course” and not mean 
much to him. 

Might I add that such concepts onl) 
remain with the student while he % 
in college, and that shortly after he 
enters his profession, much to his sor- 
row, he learns the real place of English 
and public-speaking in his career. Per- 
sonally, I have always placed a good 
part of the blame for this attitude 
on professors in technical schools 
For some reason, many of these men 
have never been able to show their 


students the importance of bein ible 
to write an intelligent report or © 
get up at a public meeting and com 


ment intelligently. . 

In- this case of marketing, tee 
here again a typical professor 
engineering school is unappre« 
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by The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing As the type face most capable of expressing the 

ad . 

he Company’s 100th Anniversary character of the story, Bulmer Italic was chosen 

ons ; to introduce this handsome centennial book, and 
Book . . . completely handset in 


; Bulmer Roman for the entire text. The obvious 
ind sincerity of this face suits the historical part of 
al A TF BULMER the book by being traditional but not old fash- 
ih ioned, while its crisp, clean design is equally 


consistent with the section on modern develop- 
ments. The wealth of variety in ATF faces, from 








: conservative Gothics and traditional interpreta- 
Designed by Harry Payne, 


Art Director, Batten, Barton, 
ues Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





tions to modern designs and hand-lettered effects, 
supplies any art directorwith an infinite range 
of expression, simple, subtle, or strong. 
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Have you a copy of the Bernhard Modern Italic 


AMERICAN | sea 


vols Types? If not, send for 
met one on your letterhead. 
- Gp | Y/ | ! 7 Also, single page show- 
ings including com- $ Z 4 
i plete alphabets of the Lydian Cursive 
following and other §¢PARTAN HE AVY 
ATF type faces. 
) Elmora Avenue. Elizabeth 3. N. J. 


( This advertisement is set in Bulmer Roman and Italic) 
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95 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 16 N.Y 


The FIRST Big 
Post-War Market 


O HELP prevent unemployment 





immediately after the war, needed 
public improvements postponed _ by 
thousands of local communities will be 


started at once. This will be the first 
BIG post-war market. 


You can reach this enormous, special- 
ized engineering and construction 
market effectively and economically 
through PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. 


We have made a detailed study of 
the market showing which cities are 
now planning post-war construction and 
how much each intends to spend for 
streets, for airports, for sewage treat- 
ment and for water works. A similar 
survey of planned county work is now 
underway. 


For information on how to obtain 
the details of these studies, write 


PUBLIC WORKS 


caie) East 45th St New Yor 








of the problem, and a professor of 
marketing in a school of business 
administration seems to know little 
about the problems of industrial mar- 
keting. In this latter case, he is very 
familiar with all techniques involved 
in consumer marketing, but from my 
own contacts and from my own read- 
ing, I have seen little evidence of a 
full appreciation of the industrial 
marketing picture by these men. All 
of the engineers mentioned in Mr. 
Crain’s splendid address who have 
found themselves in the advertising 
field or in the marketing field, prob- 
ably with very few exceptions, have 
done so only through the school of 
“hard knocks.” 

One thing further to emphasize the 
point of view which I have attempted 
to express, only the other day I was 
in conference with a chief engineer 
of a very large firm specializing in the 
manufacture of heavy industrial 
equipment. This engineer was con- 
sidering the possibility of manufac- 
turing some very highly specialized 
machinery never before made by any- 
one. In his considerations, he saw 
numerous problems of design and 
operation and was very much con- 
cerned about them. I told him these 
problems were important, but before 
thinking too much about them, to 
give serious thought to the ability 
of his company to merchandise the 
equipment if it were developed and 
made available to industry. In other 
words, “What is your market, and 
can you sell the market once you 
know it?” 

Mr. Crain has a real idea, and I shall 
be interested in following its devel- 
opment. 

Harry E. Weston, 
Editorial Director, The Paper 
Industry and Paper World, 
Chicago. 





To tHe Eprror: The possibility 
of increasing the interest of engineer- 
ing students in the distribution of en- 
gineering products leads into some 
very interesting lines of thought 
which our editors will study. Power 
Plant Engineering has always confined 
itself largely to the technical details 
of engineering operation but it may be 
that the time has come to give some 
editorial attention to broader economic 
aspects. 

K. L. Rice, 
President, Technical Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 
"Vv 
A NOTE OF CAUTION 


To tHe Eprror: Of course you 
know of the preachment that agencies 
and advertisers have been receiving 
from the War Advertising Council 
and the AAAA to get worth while 
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“WETS MOST FREE FROM DANGER 


_ WHO. EVEN WHEN SAFE. IS ON HIS GUATD- 
, nactinad MMSE ET in) cee eal 
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BOTESTOWN BURIAL CASERT COMPANT .portarows is AMO COAS! (0 CORT 
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messages in their advertising; to re- 
frain from idle boasting of the part 
that the advertiser has played in the 
war effort. 

Herewith is a proof of an adver- 
tisement that this office has created 
for its client, Boyertown Burial 
Casket Company. I believe that this 
is strictly in tune with what is wanted 

. and what is most effective. 

W. D. Linpsey, 

Vice-President, Oswald Advertising 

Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 


vvy 


EXCELLENT COVERAGE 

To tHe Eprror: I have just re- 
ceived my copy of the December 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and was de- 
lighted with your excellent coverage 
of the recent American Marketing As- 
sociation war conference. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your excellent co- 


éperation. 
RALPH C. GREINER, 


President, Northeastern Ohio Chapter, 


American Marketing Association, 
Cleveland. 


McGraw-Hill Reorganizes 
Research, Promotion Departments 


With the resignation of J. O. Peck 
as director of research and promotion for 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, the functions of company researc 
and promotion have been divided into 
three departments. John C. Spurr has 
been named director of research; Robert 
A. Whitney, formerly advertising man 
ager of Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., and more recently assistant 
Harold R. Boeschenstein, vice-chairman 
of the WPB, manager in charge of adver 
tising and promotion; and Angelo \ ene’ 
zian, manager of the service department 
which has been expanded and wi! be 
known as the statistical department 


Buchsbaum Joins Standard 

J. S. Buchsbaum, formerly with ‘)hio 
Public Service Company, Warren, O.. has 
been named sales promotion manag‘ of 
Standard Transformer Company, o! ‘me 
same city. 
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Ask for 
Data on the 


Postwar 


Opportunities 
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in these markets 





Four Essential Fields Forming 


the BACKBONE 


of Postwar Business 


All four Case-Shepperd-Mann publications 
are the outstanding leaders in fields so basic 
that each enjoys preferential rating with re- 
spect to priorities. Equally important in 
peace time as in war, these fields comprise 
four specialized markets essential to the na- 
tion’s growth and well-being. There's busi- 
ness to be had in each of these vital markets! 


% Water Supply—WATER WORKS ENGINEERING 


(A.B.C.-A.B.P.) specializes exclusively in water supply. Serving the water 
works profession for 66 years, it is the only independent paper “all water 
works” from cover to cover. Edited by Wm. W. Brush—outstanding 
authority in the field. With more A.B.C. circulation among key water 
works men than any other publication and with far more water works 
editorial matter, WATER WORKS ENGINEERING carries over twice as 
much water works advertising as any other magazine. Leads in every way. 


%* Fire Protection—FIRE ENGINEERING 


(A.B.C.-A.B.P.) specializes exclusively in the fire field. Reaching practically 
every fire chief of importance in the country, FIRE ENGINEERING has 
been the leading influence in this vital field for 66 years. Edited by Fred 
Shepperd—recognized leader of the field. With over 8700 net paid 
(A.B.C.) subscribers reading FIRE ENGINEERING monthly, it is selected, 
year after year, to carry the advertising load of the major fire equipment 
manufacturers. 


% Sanitation—SEWAGE WORKS ENGINEERING 


(A.B.C.-A.B.P.) established in 1930 as Municipal Sanitation, is the only 
independent journal specializing exclusively in municipal and industrial 
wastes disposal. All A.B.C. circulation—proved readership in terms of 
paid circulation. Read by more sewage plant operators, superintendents 
and city officials interested in wastes disposal problems, SEWAGE WORKS 
ENGINEERING offers you the most economical medium for reaching the 
key men in the important wastes disposal field. Edited by Morris M. 
Cohn—recognized sanitary engineering authority. 


*% Farm Electrification—ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


is the only publication providing hand-picked circulation from the electri- 
third of the farm market. Edited by George W. Kable, the field's leading 
authority. Established in 1927 to fill a need felt by leading Power com- 
panies—ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM is now sponsored by more than 
300 utility companies and REA co-ops, who are investing over $8,000 a 
month for subscriptions to stimulate their farmers to buy and properly 
use electrical equipment. More important today than ever! 


* 

















Case - SHEPPERD = Mann PustisHinc Corp. 


CHICAGO 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
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N.1L A.A. News 


A record of the activities and plans of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and its chapters 


PRESIDENT: Frederic |. Lackens, Advertising Manager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind. 
HEADQUARTERS SECRETARY: Mildred R. Webster, 100 East Ohio St., Chicago I! 











Stromberger Succeeds Kunkel 
As NIAA Vice-President 


T. L. Stromberger of West-Mar- 
quis, Inc., Los Angeles agency, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation to succeed John H. Kunkel 
who recently joined The Petroleum 
Engineer as refinery and research edi- 
tor. Mr. Stromberger is chairman of 
the publicity committee of the Indus- 
trial Advertising Association of 
Southern California. 


NIAA Makes Study of 
Advertising Budgets 


To complete the records on indus- 
trial advertising budget practice, the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation will make its customary sur- 
vey of how the budget is prepared and 
the breakdown of the advertising dol- 
lar by media and services. 

Forms for the study are being 
mailed from headquarters to several 
thousand industrial advertisers in addi- 
tion to the association’s 2,300 mem- 
bers. 

The effect of the war on the rela- 
tion of the advertising expenditures 
to sales and any marked charge in 
allocation of the budget will be points 
receiving special attention in the 
study. The survey is being made un- 
der the direction of President Lackens 
and Mildred R. Webster, headquarters 
secretary. 

All industrial advertisers are urged 
to participate in the study and those 
doing so will be sent a copy of the 
complete detailed report. 


Seek Whereabouts of 
Chicago Charter Members 


In an effort to have all possible 
charter members of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association, now the Chi- 
cago Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, present at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration in March, Fred R. 
Jones, program chairman, advertising 
manager, Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company, is trying to locate the fol- 
lowing charter members and would 
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appreciate hearing from them or any- 
one knowing their recent location; the 
company connections are those at the 
time of the formation of the EAA in 
1919: 

A. P. Hauck, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company; C. R. Matheny, Republic 
Flow Meters Company; W. L. Schultz, 
James A. Brady Foundry Company; 
F. B. Segur, Electrical Manufacturers 
Equipment Company; H. W. Stan- 
nard, Twin Fire Furnace Company; 
W. R. Tappan, William Graver Tank 
Works; J. H. Cross, J. H. Cross 
Agency; F. A. Merkel, Electrical Re- 


view Publications. 


Stresses Importance of 
Distribution After War 


The importance of distribution in 
relation to the postwar production was 
stressed by J. N. Bauman, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of The White 
Motor Company, at the meeting of 
the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 
last month. Speaking on “The Sales 
Executive’s Role in Postwar Plan- 
ning,” Mr. Bauman pointed out that 
production has risen to unusual 
heights since Pearl Harbor, but dis- 
tribution of most industrial products 
used in peacetime activities stopped 
two years ago. 

If the industry does not get ready 
now with distribution plans, he 
warned, the postwar period will find 
the nation with unlimited production 





Despite the pressure of his wartime duties, 
Major Forrest U. Webster, Post Executive at 
Fort Wayne, Mich., has not forgotten how to 
smile. Before returning to service, he was 
associated with MacManus, John & Adams, 
Inc., Detroit agency. He is a past president 
of National Industrial Advertisers Association 


capacity and greatly restricted dis- 
tribution facilities. He asserted that 
the important factors in any distribu- 
tion plan are advertising, sales con- 
tacts, and service contacts. In spite 
of wartime restrictions, he said, these 
factors can be maintained. 

Advertising, he said, has been car- 
ried on unhampered except for paper 
restrictions, and this medium can 
therefore be used now in preparing 
for postwar distribution. Customer 
contacts can be maintained, although 
salesmen in many cases have nothiag 
to sell, by the simple expedient of 
turning salesmen into service coun- 
selors. 

Gene P. Robers, advertising man- 
ager, Weatherhead Company, has been 
elected vice-president of IMC, succeed- 
ing Steve C. Brown, formerly adver- 
tising manager, Cleveland Tractor 
Company, who resigned to join Deere 
& Co., Moline, Ill. 


St. Louis Marketing Council 
Elects Five Board Members 


The Industrial Marketing Council of 
St. Louis has elected five new mem- 
bers to its board of governors. The 
are K. J. Bayer, account executive, 
Oakleigh R. French & Associates; T. 
W. Broesel, advertising manager, 
White-Rodgers Electric Company; 
William B. Gordon, advertising man- 
ager, Lincoln Engineering Company; 
A. Maescher, production manager, 
Ridgway Company, and Richard H. 
Pentecost, Airtherm Mfg. Company. 


“Toledo Plan” Boosts 
Member Attendance 


Curtailment of attendance because 
of such wartime problems as lack of 
transportation, shortage of mecting 
places, and scarcity of food and help 
has been solved with gratifying re- 
sults by the Toledo Industrial Mar- 
keters—simply by having one of the 
companies represented in the chapter 
sponsoring a meeting in its own p!.! 

“The Toledo Plan” has increased 
attendance almost 100 per cent. 
Meetings take the form of tps 
through a plant, with talks being 
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by company executives and en- 
ginec and a presentation of the com- 
pany’s advertising program. In cases 
where the company has its own cafe- 
teria, meals are served; otherwise, 
sfter-dinner sessions are held. 

The plan was devised by the pro- 
gram committee comprised of H. M. 
Wertz, advertising manager, Toledo 
Steel Products Company; ‘A. C. Ever- 
sole, advertising manager, Surface 
Combustion Company; and S. K. 
Beetham, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 


give! 


pany. 
As a result of the success of the 
olan a complete schedule for 1944 
meetings has been drawn up, accord- 
ing to B. C. Gardner, president of the 
club and assistant sales promotion 
manager, DeVilbiss Company. 


Develop Inter-Department 
Relations, TAA Urged 

A close physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual relationship must be maintained 
between the advertising and other 
departments of a company to get best 
results, according to J. F. Apsey Jr., 
advertising manager, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Company, Towson, Md., who 
addressed the November meeting of 
the Technical Advertising Association 
in Boston. He revealed that he has 
effected such a policy at Black & 
Decker by having his office located at 
the factory and meeting once a week 
with plant, engineering, and sales ex- 
ecutives to discuss developments and 
policies. 

Following his descriptions of the 
erations and activities of his depart- 
ment, he conducted an _ hour-long 
question and answer type forum, with 
himself at the receiving end of the 
queries. 


“Get Facts,” Butler 
Tells Chicago Chapter 


“Business management should al- 
ways be based on facts, but when you 
face new problems and new conditions 
uch as we shall have after the war 
you need facts on which to base your 
plans more than ever before,” said 
E. W. Butler, manager, commercial 
research department, RCA Victor Di- 
vision, Radio Corporation of America, 
nan address before the Chicago In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association last 
mont He spoke on “Plotting Post- 
war Marketing Through Commercial 
and Sales Research.” 

_ “That is why industry is turning to 
fact-iinding business research today,” 
Mr. Butler continued. “It will need 
new iicts in order to go full steam 
ahead ind provide a high level of em- 
ployment after the war. Research 
has been so long associated with test 
tubes -nd mysterious laboratories that 


in the minds of many business men 
commercial research arouses the con- 
ception of a lot of highly theoretical 
studies. Actually, commercial re- 
search is good old down-to-earth stuff. 
It can be used to please customers 
better, open new markets, and sell 
more goods at a lower cost. That is 


the kind of postwar planning our 
country needs.” 

Envisaging a multitude of new post- 
war products, Mr. Butler asserted that 
they cannot become commonplace un- 
til the commercial as well as the tech- 
problems are 


nical solved, adding, 


oe 
ae ean 





The A.S.M.E. CATALOG 
should have its due consideration 


in your 1944 budget—it occupies an important place 
in a well-balanced industrial advertising program. 


“that is the job for commercial re- 
search.” Practically all technical re- 
serch in this country twenty-five 
years ago was done by universities, 
he pointed out. The radio industry, 
he said, had only 5,000 to 6,000 per- 
sons engaged in technical research 
then, but to day it has ten times as 
many. Business management, he de- 
clared, recognizes it must have tech- 
nical research to survive and added, 
“I predict that in the next twenty- 
five years commercial research will 
come to have the same standing.” 
“As competition gets keener,” he 
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THIS LONG 
ESTABLISHED 
REFERENCE 
TO WORK 
FOR YOU 











Next Available Issue 


1945 EDITION 


Distributed in October, 1944 











The A.S.M.E. Catalog is for buyers of mechanical 
products and for makers of mechanical products 
who want to be reasonably sure of contacting those 
buyers with preliminary data at the important time 


—when orders are in the making. 


Shall we send you complete information? 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY of MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Midwest Office: 205 We:t Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 





29 W 39°St. New York 18. N.Y 
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STEEL PROCESSING 


Formerly Heat Treating 
and Forging 


The purpose of STEEL PROCES.- 
SING is to furnish full information 
together with other data, relating to 
the forging, stamping, forming, heat 
treating and welding of steel into 
products which has not been avail- 
able thru regular channels. We pro- 
pose to distribute it to approximately 
4,000 shops in this country who are 
engaged in the processing of steel. 


While the editorial contents of 
STEEL PROCESSING will be of a 
technical and semi-technical nature, 
it will be prepared so as to be of 
interest and clearly understood by 
the operating men and engineers en- 
gaged in the fields covered. It will 
give to the engineers and production 
men information concerning the lat- 
est methods for securing economies 
greatly needed to increase the qual- 
ity and quantity of those products 
that are essential in the manufacture 
of equipment both during the war 
and in the post-war period. 


Further information on request 
Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The skill of this country’s engi- 
neers is gradually enabling the 
United Nations to gain superiority 
over the Axis. Engineers and oper- 
ating officials of the steel plants 
are keenly interested in learning 
more about your equipment and 
supplies. They need this informa- 
tion to enable them to produce war 
material quickly and economically. 
Through the advertising pages of 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT, you can convey this infor- 
mation to those responsible for an 
adequate supply of steel. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


imme-1- ii ick. B PENNA. 

















predicted, “there will be less and less 
possibility of commercial management 
being successful if it depends upon 
opinion and past experience which 
may no longer be valid. To survive 
and remain competitive, it will have 
to depend more and more on current 
facts to make good decisions. There- 
fore, it will have to depend on com- 
mercial research.” 


New York Group Acts to 
Prove Advertising’s Worth 


A campaign to enable the industrial 
advertising man to solve his “two 
basic problems in wartime” has been 
launched by the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association of New York. The 
problems are described as: 


1. To prepare for postwar condi- 
tions by convincing management that 
industrial advertising is so important 
in the life of a business that it should 
be increased in times of uncertainty 
rather than diminished. 


2. To demonstrate the effective- 
ness of good industrial advertising so 
thoroughly that the costs of obtain- 
ing the information necessary for ef- 
fective advertising to industrial read- 
ers will be understood and accepted 
by management. 

To achieve these goals, IAA has 
arranged a series of programs to which 
management associates of IAA mem- 
bers are invited to hear analyses of 
top-management problems in the post- 
war conversion and the value of in- 
dustrial advertising as an instrument 
in their solution, and case histories 
showing not only the broad aspects 
of industrial promotion, but also the 
specific results of such well-planned 
campaigns. 


Lower Distribution Costs 
Seen as Postwar “Must” 

Distribution will be about the most 
important thing in postwar operation, 
George H. Swatek, industrial sales 
manager of the Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa., told the Eastern Indus- 
trial Advertisers at its December meet- 
ing. He warned that industry must 
become more scientific if it is going 
to lower distribution costs. 

In discussing problems of sales and 
advertising managers in postwar mar- 
kets, Mr. Swatek broke all markets 
down into five groups—consumer, in- 
stitutional or industrial, farm, foreign, 
and governmental. He asserted that 
there will be new relationships among 
industries as a result of new materials 
and pointed to the need for each com- 
pany to scan its own individual inter- 
ests in this respect. He expressed the 
belief that in the fight for postwar 
markets much will depend upon the 
treatment which present wartime con- 


sumers are getting from their sup- 
pliers, and said the Scott Paper Com. 
pany, with a fixed output, has been 
able to supply more service to its cus. 
tomers and thus offset possible reper- 
cussions by showing customers how 
savings could be made to extend sup. 
plies over a greater period of time. 


John C. Spurr, director of research, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
also discussing postwar operation, 
pointed out that buying functions 
within industry are concentrated and 
thus provide a real opportunity for 
more effective use of advertising and 
direct mail. He urged that as a base 
to gather much helpful marketing in- 
formation, each company make an 
analysis of its customer and prospect 
list to determine its weaknesses and 
then correct them. 

W. R. Kort Kamp, Dill & Collins, 
has been named chairman of the chap- 
ter’s by-laws committee for 1943-44. 
Members are: R. F. Beard of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company; Frank C. 
Goldner, S$. H. Burbank & Co.; J. M. 
Plummer, Leeds & Northrup, and John 
E. Rooney. Geare-Marston, Inc. 


Milwaukee Chapter Holds 
Annual Ladies’ Night 

Mrs. Muriel Breckler, president of 
the Milwaukee Women’s Advertising 
Club, demonstrated the preparation 
of department store advertising from 
the rough draft to the finished prod- 
uct at the annual Ladies’ Night pro- 
gram given last month by the Mil- 
waukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. Russell Oaks, who re- 
cently completed a Hollywood short, 
demonstrated his latest “Rube Gold- 
berg” inventions. 

F. J. Nelson, Macwhyte Company, 
and George Smith, Snap-on Tools 
Company, Kenosha, staged a quiz pro- 
gram. Mildred Webster, NIAA head- 
quarters secretary, was a special guest 
at the meeting, which was preceded by 
a cocktail hour and dinner. 


Industrial Advertisers 
Urged to Conserve Paper 

Warning that because of the pulp 
shortage, from thirty-five per cent t 
forty per cent less paper may be avail- 
able in 1944 than in 1942, C. F. Nor- 
ton of the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany at the November meeting of the 
Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council of Western New England, 
urged industrial advertisers to 40 
everything possible to conserve the 
vital material. He emphasized chat 
paper should be used for any re:son- 
able, necessary purpose, but should 
never be wasted. 

Lighter weights, less copy, 
illustrations, less white space, «ve 


tower 
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pe ...one of the finest treatises I have ever read... 
Mil- 
= That comment by Karl Knipe, publicity director of the internationally known company, 
sal John Wanamaker, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, Paris, New York and London, is typical of 
old. the enthusiastic response which has greeted “A Technique for Producing Ideas." 
Thousands of copies have been bought by leading advertising and business executives all 

any, over the country since the first edition was brought out two years ago. Many far-sighted 
‘ols executives, recognizing the practical as well as inspirational value of this little classic, have 
pro- placed bulk orders so that copies might be distributed to all of the creative men in their 
ead- organizations. 
iby The author, James W. Young, senior consultant of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 

has long been one of the outstanding figures of the advertising world. "A Technique for Pro- 

ducing Ideas" is in itself a splendid example of the copy style which carried him to such 
prominence within his profession. 
But regardless of your business, you will find in this little book answers to problems which 

pulp have been baffling you. It can be read in a half an hour, but you will remember it for a 
t to life-time, and the chances are you will read it many times. 
= The second edition is printed in larger type on a larger page for more convenient read- 
wed ing and handling. 

the You can own a copy, read it, and benefit from its message for years for $1 postpaid. 
a Discount for quantity orders. 
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smaller type faces, should be seriously 
considered, the speaker said. He ad- 


DO YOU KNOW 


What | vocated a new checkup of mailing 
| lists, having in view a reduction in 
TRADE PAPERS size. Paper, he suggested, should be 


LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 
are saying about you, your 


company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


one of the first things considered in 
planning printing—not the last—un- 
til conditions improve. He pointed 
out that paper restrictions may re- 
quire changes in art technique, typog- 
raphy, etc., to get best results on 
lighter weight paper. As an illustra- 
tion, he cited the use of lighter faces 
and gray ink on light paper to avoid 
show-through. 

Mr. Norton pointed out that lim- 
itations have been placed on use of 
displays and suggested they be investi- 
gated before adopting plans for using 
them. He added that use of return 
envelopes was permitted “if necessary 
or desirable.” Mr. Norton revealed 
that a small survey, recently con- 
ducted, showed forty-six per cent of 
advertisers were increasing their 
budgets for 1944 and thirty-seven per 
cent intended to spend as much as in 
1943, with the result that cighty-three 
per cent would use as much or more 
material than last year. 

Benton H. Grant of the B. H. 
Grant Research Associates, speaking 
on “Preservation of Trade Marks in 
Wartime,” warned that determining 
what happens in advertising and pub- 
licity is not an exact science, but re- 
vealed research has indicated: 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 











1. That human interest gets atten- 
tion as nothing else does. Illustrations 
of women draw women’s attention 
and men look at men. This also seems 
to hold true with illustrations of chil- 
dren. Women, however, will look at 
babies without regard to sex. 


Back the Attack! 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 


STAMPS 


2. That what’s good in peace is 
good in war, and in theme, layouts, 
etc., 1940 and 1942 advertisements 
on similar topics by the same com- 
panies in the same papers proved this. 


3. Advertisements of the billboard 
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type get a large response as having 
been seen, but are not read. 

4. That illustrations, where directly 
related to the text, win good reader- 
ship. With any deviation, readership 
falls off quickly. 

§. A plain advertisement, on a 
good subject, with good type and 
spacing and no fancy headlines of 
layout is most productive. 


Woodworking Industry “Fairly 
Secure,” Ontario Study Shows 
Continuing it studies of the post- 
war outlook, the Industrial Advertis- 
ers’ Association of Ontario has issued 
Report No. 10, dealing with the wood- 
working industry. The report, con- 
tributed by Jack Heggie, Canadian 
Woodworker, declares that “as a 
whole . . . the postwar future of the 
woodworking industry is regarded as 
fairly secure in purely normal chan- 
nels and the number of plants which 
have expanded production facilities to 
any serious extent is comparatively 
small. Largely, the wartime disrup- 
tion has involved conversion rather 
than expansion in this industry.” 


K. F. Boldt Joins Phenolic 
K. F. (Ben) Boldt, formerly advertising 


and sales promotion manager of Rock 
Ola Mfg. Corporation, Chicago, has been 
named advertising and sales promotion 
manager of American Phenolic Corpora’ 
tion, Chicago manufacturer of Amphenol 
A'N electrical connectors, high dielectric 
insulations and other radio and electrical 
parts. His duties will include supervision 
of market analysis, promotional sales plan 
ning, and scheduling of advertising 


Proven Heads Sterling Sales 


J. A. Proven, formerly western regional 
manager with ofhces in Los Angeles for 
Victor Adding Machine Company, Chi 
cago, has been appointed general sales 
manager of Sterling Tool Products Com 
pany, Chicago. He will take charge of an 
expanded sales and advertising program 
featuring the Sterling 1000, a new electric 
portable sander that has been devel »ped 
for production sanding 


Rudd, Smith Advanced 


J. H. Rudd, formerly manager o! the 
Atlantic district of the McGraw-Hill Pub 
lishing Company, New York, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of dis 
trict office operation. S$ R. Smith, 
central district manager of Business Week 
with headquarters in Cleveland, has been 
transferred to New York to succes 


Mr. Rudd's former post 


Lund Returns to Industry 


Malcolm Lund, who has served as «/™m 
paigns manager for both the Offic: 
Price Administration and the War y 
duction Board in Washington, has bec. me 
associated with the advertising departr 
of Perfex Corporation, Milwaukee. Por 
to going to Washington, Mr. Lund s 
with the Swink Advertising Age 
Marion, O. 
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FOR SALES MANAGERS... 


who need ALL the facets for postwar planning 


Sales forces to be rebuilt ...cus- 
tomer relationships to be re- 
developed ... new markets to be 
cultivated... 

A task of truly challenging pro- 
portions faces the man who is re- 
sponsible today for tomorrow’s sales. 
A job that could get out of hand, 
unless he possesses the means of ob- 
taining a constant flow of up-to-the- 
minute facts to guide him in an- 
alyzing, planning and coordinating 
with accuracy and speed. 

In “3 Ways to Build Sales in 
Post-War Markets”’ we present the 
methods that many of the nation’s 
most successful executives use to 
obtain these facts. This new bro- 


chure shows how you can maintain 
the three major elements of admin- 
istrative control you want most 
control of individual accounts, con- 
trol of salesmen’s performance and 
the master summary control of 
branch office operations that pic- 
tures at a glance the over-all status 
of your business. 

This instantaneous picturization 
of facts, not in isolation but in true 
and revealing relation to one an- 
other, is achieved with Graph-A- 
Matic, an exclusive signaling feat- 
ure of the Kardex Visible System 
of Sales Control. Kardex gives you 
charted facts—and operating costs 
are as much as 50% lower! 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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MAY WE SEND YOU—free of 
obligation—dcopy ofthis important 
and helpful brochure? A wire or 
phone call to our nearest Branch 
Office, or the coupon below, will 
bring this valuable study to your 
desk. One of our Systems and Meth- 
ods Technicians is available to dis- 
cuss the application of these methods 
to your requirements. 





- ee — 
REMINGTON RAND INC, ] 
Buffalo 3, New York. 

| Kindly send me a copy of your new | 
brochure “3 Ways to Build Sales in 
Post-War Markets.” 
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OF IMMEDIATE DAILY 
IMPORTANCE TO 15,000 
METAL FIELD EXECUTIVES— 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


These readers need the 
prompt, accurate reports and 
prices in AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET. They like the way 
it promotes all developments 
favorable to the metal in- 
dustries. These 15,000 top offi- 
cials in the metal fleld ... seas 
producing, processing, work- > 
ing. and consuming... buy . 
and sell all forms of metal 
and metal products, equip- 
ment and raw materials. 
Use AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET to display your 
products before these senior 
executives. They're worth 
cultivating. 
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AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
20 Cliff St., New York 7, N. ¥. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacGE 35] 


Westinghouse Catalogs 


mer. They were actually an advance 
by-product of the new loose leaf sys- 
tem. They were made up by simply 
selecting the loose leaf pages covering 
the most widely used types and rat- 
ings of motors and control—as re- 
vealed by the field survey—and bind- 
ing them in attractive covers with 
plastic backbone imprinted for quick 
identification in the user’s bookcase. 


Step IV: Merchandising 


With distribution comes the fourth 
and by no means least important part 
of the program: the job of merchan- 
dising the new catalogs, putting them 
to work in the hands of motor and 
control buyers. 

Spearhead of this job again is our 
men in the districts. Upon them rests 
most of the burden of getting the 
new catalogs used; of seeing that they 
do not get laid aside on the recipient’s 
desk as “just another new catalog” 
which he will look at when he isn’t 
too busy. It is up to our district men 
to provide the personal introduction 
that will give the new catalogs the 
opportunity to prove they are easier 








De your POst- 


include the $6,000,000,000 TELEPHONE INDUSTRY? 





“It is estimated that during the 


WAR Sales Plans 


years immediately following the war 


; $1.5 billion will have to be spent to rehabilitate the AT&T system 
and to bring it back to the pre-war efficiency level.” Wall St. Journal, 
Aug. 6. Add the needed expenditures of 6,800 Independent telephone 
companies and a huge postwar market develops. 


Do you want to share in this coming business? 


You can develop it 


. and economically through the columns of 





TELEPHONE ENGIN: 


7720 Sheridan Road _ 


“Since 1909” 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Mc GRAW-HILL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 











~ WE ARE PREPARED TO GET RESULTS FOR YOU! 


Our industrial 
guarantee in spite of today’s conditions. 

You will save time and money if you let us take care 
of your list problems. 
companies are giving up their mailing lists because 
of the never-ending 
McGraw-Hill we maintain our lists on a 24-hour basis. 
Postal unit zone numbers have been added for greater 
speed in delivery. 


A request for information or a test mailing will en- 
able us to convince you. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


mailing lists still carry their high 


Each month more industrial 


maintenance involved. Here at 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


New York 18, New York 








to use, have time-saving information, 
will enable the buyer to make more 
effective use of standard equipment 
instead of special designs. 

Habit is one of the hardest things 
to change and when a motor or con- 
trol buyer has been using a given 
manufacturer’s catalog for years it 
is a pretty tough job to change him 
over. 

Consequently, Westinghouse field 
men are now missing no bets in intro- 
ducing the new motor and control 
data. On customer calls, over the 
telephone, and by personal notes, they 
are telling the industrial world tha 
the new Westinghouse motor and con- 
trol data has been created to meet the 
catalog user’s specifications and that 
it will save his time, make his work 
easier, help him get a better result. 


This personal merchandising is be- 
ing supported by a series of ads in 
leading business magazines, also de- 
signed to get the catalogs reviewed 
and used for that crucial “first time.” 


The big job finally finished? By no 
means. This is only the beginning. 
Work already is well under way on 
similar new data covering fourteen 
additional product lines. On each we 
are meeting the same four require- 
ments for effective cataloging—t- 
search, creation, distribution, ‘mer- 
chandising, all aimed at producing 
better catalogs to do a better job for 
our customers. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


Whither Machine Tools? 


lems. Consequently a continuous ap- 
praisal of all factors is indicated is 
order that the industry may not be 
caught napping and in order that some 
desirable improvement in manufactur- 
ing processes may not be held up for 
want of the proper tools to do the job. 


A rather grave responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of machine tod 
builders — that of being ready © 
supply the tools to do almost any kin¢ 
of work on old or new materials with 
which they may be confronted, with 
a minimum of delay. They can and 
will meet this challenge, as they have 
done in the past. Perhaps they ca® 
jump the gun a little, size up the ap 
proaching situations and be ready 
little ahead of time for certain prob 
able and recognizable requirements. 


Tonne With All-Steel Equip 


Chris F. Tonne, formerly adv: rtisiné 
and sales promotion manager of [loug 
Shade Corporation, Janesville, W'., b# 
been named advertising manager 
Steel-Equip Company, Inc., Aurora Ill 
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STARTING JANUARY [8TH 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


TARTING January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
lves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 
Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
lkader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 
If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 
To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
tohoi.l your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTA $100 bond from every worker! 
Thet’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 
That won't prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100°% record in those extra $100 bonds! 
And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
“10°,” as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10° or 15° represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment. which should reach 259), 50%, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—-WITH WAR BONDS 


This space contributed to Victory by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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DON'T FORGET 
Yachting’: 
NEW 


PAGE 
SIZE 


The new dimensions: 


Width Depth 
Full Page 7 x I10'. 
Halt" 7 x sq 
Half “ 3% x 10!/, 
Quarter “ 33, x 5I/f, 
Eighth " 3344 x 2!/ 
Overall Bleed 
Plate Size 9'/g x 12'/, 


Trim Page 9 x12 


Yachting 
PUBLISHING CO. 
205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 








we (4 BACK ISSUES 


Complete coverage of current 
and back issues of business pa- 
pers and magazines for editorial 
and advertising material. 

Booklet No. 20, “How Business Uses 
Clippings” outlines how manufactur- 
ers and advertising agencies use our 
service. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS 


FARM 
PAPERS PAPERS 


21 N. LASALLE ST., 


GENERAL 
MAGAZINES 


CHICAGO 1, ILL 








{CONTINUED FROM PaGE 27] 


Latin American Market 


accepted as something of a guarantee. 

Another factor that to some degree 
controls Latin American attitudes on 
imports is the great value of the Unit- 
ed States as a market. For years our 
country has been the biggest single 
buyer of Latin American products. 
Since the war began our purchases 
have multiplied to a point where we 
now take the entire export surplus of 
many important items. We are tak- 
ing all of Bolivia’s tin, all of Chile’s 
copper, all of the rubber that Latin 
America can ship. Our purchases 
support the world market price for 
coffee, which is of primary importance 
to Brazil and a definite benefit to sev- 
eral other countries. We are combing 
Latin America for all the things we 
need to supply our fighting men and 
those of our allies. We have sent engi- 
neers, chemists, and industrial scien- 
tists to help Latin America produce 
more of these strategic materials so 
that we can buy more. We may ex- 
pect Latin America to do what it can 
to keep selling us, and that means 
giving us the preference as a supplier, 
all other things being equal. 


Difficulty in Buying Eisewhere 


Latin America has no contact with 
former suppiy sources in Europe and 
Asia. This is a direct result of the 
war, but the end of the war will not 
necessarily put the old European or 
Asiatic competition back into opera- 
tion. 


In the prewar period, the United 
States held first place in sales to Latin 
America. Germany, in second place, 
sold about half as much as we did. 
Japan was the only Asiatic supplier 
appearing in published statistics. It 
is safe to say that it will be many 
years before we will be troubled by 











Plan your UPSWING IN GOODWILL 
with this Long Range Business Chart 














@ Get the new 1944 edition of ‘’Busi- 
ness Booms & Depressions... since 
1775"'—a timely long range Business 
Chart that ties in with your customers’ 
thinking today about postwar tomor- 
row! This goodwill builder won't find 
its way into wastebaskets— instead it 
will be kept, preserved and referred 
to for the next year and beyond! Espe- 
cially now—with the European War in 
its final stage—this Chart'’s value will 
be appreciated by all who receive it. 
It is used exclusively as a high-class 


dignified medium of goodwill adver- 
tising. It has never been offered for 
sale through any retail channel. Ideal 
for manufacturers, banks, investment 
houses, publishers, other businesses. 
Write or wire for sample and prices. 
OTHER GOODWILL PUBLICATIONS 
“Employee's Income Tax Guide”... Farmer's 
Income Tax Guide”... “Daily Record for 
Salaried Persons and Wage Earners’ — each 
publication highly valuable for goodwill 
distribution. . Write for samples and prices. 


THE CENTURY PRESS 
West Toledo Station 61 Toledo 12, Ohio 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN — We have an attractive 
opening for one or two men. Write above address. 
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competition from either of tho 


na- 
tions. Great Britain will be busy with 
reconstruction in the British Empire, 
he manufacturing countries of west. 
ern Europe have been bombed and 
looted and they will have their own 
job of rebuilding and retooling. 
Our confidence that we shal! win 
the war has become a mathematical 
certainty. Our industries will some. 


time be mustered out of military sery- 
ice with vastly increased production 
capacity. Without a substantial ex. 
port outlet, many of them might face 
a difficult problem of readjustment 
from war to peace. 

The importance of Latin America 
at this juncture is not limited to its 
potential volume of purchases. There 
is another vital consideration—pre- 
liminary development of the market 
can be started without any delay, an 
advantage that does not apply to many 
other parts of the world. 


Look well to the South. 





U. S. Gypsum to Continue 
Dealers’ House Organs 


@ INTRODUCED last year as a 
wartime measure to assist homeowners 
in keeping their property in good 
repair, “Popular Home” will continue 
to be circulated in 1944 throughout 
the country by the United States Gyp- 
sum Company, Chicago. 

The sixteen-page 8 'x12-inch 
magazine is printed i in four colors and 
issued eight times a year. It is dis- 
tributed extensively to homeowners 
through dealers, just as the company’s 
magazine, “The Business of Farming,” 
is among farmers. It is designed to 
keep dealers and homeowners informed 
of the changes in the building mate- 
rial field, to supply them with sugges- 
tions and practical ways of maintain- 
ing homes in good repair despite the 
lack of some materials, and to inform 
them what materials are available. 

The individual dealer can_ specify 
which U. S. Gypsum products he 
wants to advertise on the inside and 
back covers of each issue, using his 
own or company’s copy, along with 
his name and address. 


Briddell Names Lamb 
James G. Lamb Company, Philadelphia 
agency, has been named by Charles D 
Briddell Company, Crisfield, Md., to han 
dle its public relations and advertising 
metal specialties. Use of more than thirty 
magazines to carry institutional and pro¢ 
uct copy has been planned. 
McCray Names Evans 
Evans Associates, Inc., ceege gency, 
rtising 


has been appointed to handle ac 


of the McCray Refrigerator C pany, 
Kendallsville, Ind. Intensified promotie 
in media and direct mail, with acuition® 

nlannes 


emphasis on postwar marketing, is 
for 1944. 
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1943 ADVERTISERS ix Hospital Management 


TT LS aS? 


Abbott Laboratories 

Allied Store Utilities 

A. S. Aloe Co. 

American Hospital Supply Corp. 
American Mat Corp. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


American Sterilizer Co. 
American Stove Co. 
Armour and Co. 

H. W. Baker Linen Co. 
Bard-Parker Co., Inc. 
Bauer & Black 

Ww. A. Baum Co., Inc. 
Baxter Laboratories 
Becton, Dickinson Co. 
Benedict Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Bernhold Co. 

S, Blickman, Inc. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co. 
Camel Cigarettes 

Cannon Electric Development Co. 
Wilmot Castle Co. 

The Celotex Corp. 


Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc. 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Co. 

Citrus Concentrates, Inc. 

A. M. Clark Co. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Coca-Cola Co. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated Chemicals, Inc. 
Continental Coffee Co. 

Crescent Surgical Sales Co., Inc. 
Cutter Laboratories 

C. R. Daniels 

Darnell Corp., Ltd. 

Davis & Geck, Inc. 

], A. Deknatel & Son 

De Puy Mfg. Co. 

Despatch Oven Co. 

A. W. Diack 

Dyphen Co. 

Economics Laboratory 

Effervescent Products Co. 
Electrophysical Laboratories, Inc. 
EZ Patch Co. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

General Electric X-Ray Corp. 
Goodall Worsted Co. 

Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
The Hillyard Co. 
Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 

Franklin C. Hollister, Inc. 





this list represents the results of the considered judgment of ad- 
vertising and sales executives and agencies handling the advertising 
of scores of America’s most successful business establishments—men 
and women whose specialty is the buying of media that will produce 
results. Shouldn’t you too consider carefully the story behind the 
‘uccess of the fastest growing publication in the hospital field? 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 

Horner Woolen Mills Co. 

Hospital Equipment Corp. 

Hospital Industries Assoc. 

Hospital Standard Publ. Co. 

Huntington Laboratories 

Hussmann-Ligonier Co. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 

Inland Bed Co. 

Jackson Dishwasher Co. 

Jewett Refrigerator Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

The Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Linde Air Products Co. 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 

Loeser Laboratory, Inc. 

Macalaster-Bicknell Co. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Massillon Rubber Co. 

Master Surgical Instrument Co. 

McGraw Electric Co. 

McKesson-Robbins, Inc. 

Meinecke & Co., Inc. 

The Mennen Co. 

Wm. S. Merrell Co. 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Mfg. Co. 

Morgan Service, Inc. 

V. Mueller & Co. 

National Assn. of Insecticide & 
Disinfectant Mfrs., Inc. 

National Drug Co. 

N. Y. Medical Exchange 

Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co. 

Pacific Mills 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

Parker, White & Heyl, Inc. 


@-@ 
The only Hospital 
Publication which 
is a member of 


both the 
ABC and ABP 








A. Ivan Pelter & Assoc. 

Physicians’ Record Co. 

Albert Pick & Co. 

Picker X-Ray Corp. 

Pioneer Rubber Co. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Puritan Compressed Gas Corp. 

Rand McNally and Co. 

Refinite Corp. 

Reid Murdoch Co. 

The Ric-wiL Co. 

Rosemary Sales 

Will Ross, Inc. 

Sardik Food Products Corp. 

Savory Equipment Co. 

Schwarze Electric Co. 

J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. 

John Sexton & Co. 

Shampaine Co. 

Sharp and Dohme 

Shenango Pottery Co. 

Simmons Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

J. Sklar Mfg. Co. 

E. R. Squibb, & Sons 

Stanley Supply Co. 

Frederick Stearns & Co. 

Nathan Straus-Duparquet 

Todd Combustion Equipment, Inc. 

Troy Laundry Machinery Div. of American 
Machine and Metals, Inc. 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Universal Washing Machine Co. 

The Upjohn Co. 

The John Van Range Co. 

Warren Webster Co. 

Westinghouse X-Ray Co., Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 

Zimmer Mfg. Co. 





HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For over S50 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








Each enjoy 
igh Priority 
> - > 
Ratings 





magazine 
representative 
Experienced magazine rep- 
available xeitative. now handling 
well-known trade journal 


Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washington- 
Pennsylvania area, can do jus- 
ene more. Well and favorably 
to Industrial Advertisers and 
in his territory and beyond. 
in publishing and agency at- 
via father and four brothers 
has himself had 17 


in 
Eastern 
tice to 
known 

agencies 
Steeped 
mosphere 


in executive posts, 

years in magazine field. Healthy, ener- 
getic, well educated, intelligent—and 
draft exempt. Will answer promptly 
and fully all inquiries, in order of re- 
ceipt Box 2650, Industrial Marketing, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 


Milk Plant :.’ 


c Monthly 





a==TESTED METHODS FOR— 


ADVERTISERS SPENDING 
$1000 to $20,000 YEARLY 


20 years’ experience rendering efficient, 
personal service. Appealing copy, eye- 
catching layouts and constructive counsel. 


MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


I171Y Madison Ave., New York, LE 2-7358 

















A Technique “for 
Producing Ideas 


Where do 
ideas come 
that make 
radic programs, 
tures, advertising campaigns, 
and businesses? James Webb 
Young. one of the highest paid 
idea men in the advertising 
business, set out te answer this 
question for his students at the 
‘University of Chicago. The re- 
sult is a little book that you 
ean read in an hour but will 
remember the rest of your life. 
in the simplest and clearest of 
language Mr. Young has succeeded in describing the 
way the mind works in all creative people. He gives 
you the FORMULA which they consciously or uncon- 
sciouslty follow in producing ideas. He shews you how 
te train your mind se that idea production is, as he 
says, “‘as definite as the process by which motor cars 
are produced."" Enthusiastically endorsed by editors, 
college professors, poets, advertising men, salesmen, 
and business executives who have read it. Send for your 
copy of A TECHNIQUE FOR PRODUCING IDEAS 
now. Only $! postpaid. Money back if you don't say 
it is worth $10 te you. Advertising Publications, Inc., 
100 E. Ohie St., Chicago, ti. 








the money-making 
from—those ideas 
successful novels, 
moving pie- 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 








With 202 pages and a full color cover 
reproducing a Kodachrome action shot, 
Aviation Maintenance made its debut last 
month from the shop of Conover-Mast. 
The publishers’ statement declares that the 
new magazine is dedicated to the job of 
“keeping them flying,” and after the war 
it will continue to serve the aviation indus- 
try by providing essential technical infor- 
mation to the man responsible for peace- 
time aviation maintenance. Both military 
and civilian aviation authorities are rep- 
resented in the editorial content which 
is replete with illustrations and charts, 
including three gate fold inserts, one in 
multi-color to show markings of supply 
lines in American and British planes. The 
publication has a standard 7x10 type page 
and will be published monthly. The initial 
issue carried 10214, pages of advertising 
representing 137 advertisers. 


Die Casting has been launched by the 
Industrial Publishing Company, Cleveland, 
to give attention to the design, use and 
application of die castings, rather than 
the processes of die casting. It will be 
addressed to the customers and prospects 
of those who produce die castings and will 
be made of interest to those who buy, de- 
sign, and apply die castings. The first 
issue which was dated November, 1943, 
consisted of forty-eight pages and cover. 
The type page is 7x10 inches. 


The name of Heat Treating and Forg- 
ing has been changed to Steel Processing 
to better denote the editorial scope of the 
magazine 

. 


Because Modern Plastics cannot take 
more subscriptions due to the paper short- 
age, a reprint of the complete editorial 
content of each issue is now being supplied 
to those whose orders cannot be accepted. 


The eprint booklet is lithographed in 
5lgx7¥g-in. size and is designed for self 
mailing. It is also mailed to former sub- 


scribers in the armed services. 
s 


Combustion has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the National Business Papers 
Association. 

e 


Anticipating the war's end, War Plant 
Bulletin has changed its name to Industrial 
Bulletin. 

. 


National Delicatessen Grocer has short- 
ened its name to Delicatessen. 





Carelessness and wasteful- 
ness in the use of paper now 
will seriously affect the sup- 
ply for your requirements 
later. Assure the continua- 
tion of your efforts by using 
paper conservatively. 
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Railway Age 
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Railway Mechanical Engineer 
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Rock Products 
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Stern, Edward & Company 
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